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Art. 1.—Ireland and its Rulers, since 1829. Parts I and II. 

London: 1843-4.* 

O doubt these volumes have furnished abundant enter- 
tainment to that class of readers whose opinions co- 
incide with those of the author. The work consists chiefly 
of a series of sketches and narratives, selected and executed 
with considerable dramatic skill. The great Daniel, the 
Repeal, Long Jack Doherty, Lords Stanley, Anglesey, Wel- 
lesley, and Normanby, Fergus O’Connor, the Catholic priests, 
Maynooth College, Charles Kendal Bushe, Baron Smith, 
Mr. Sheil, the Irish Protestant establishment, with many 
other interesting men and things, are passed in review before 
us. These are topics which the world cares to hear about. 

The style, too, as well as the subject, has its attractions. 
Smart, flippant, and sometimes picturesque; by no means 
remarkable for grammatical accuracy, and still less for purity 
or propriety of expression, there is little in it to offend the 
taste of the mob of readers; and minds whose sphere of 
enjoyment extends not beyond the last new novel or monthly 
magazine, will find their ordinary food of excitement in the 
pages of Ireland and its Rulers. 

With this work, therefore, as a piece of pleasant reading, 
we are very well satisfied. It costs little more attention in 
the perusal than Martin Chuzzlewit or Windsor Castle, and 
forces the mind into a train of thought, no farther than 
would the bare mention of the subjects of which it treats. 
Pointed phrases, amusing descriptions of character, bits of 
transcendental philosophy, dovetailings of fiction and fact 





* It may be right to state that this article was intended for insertion in our 
preceding number, and that part of it had actually been printed before our last 
publication. 
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together, Boswellian reflections upon momentous subjects,— 
all, in short, that make up the general features of a third- 
rate historical romance, compose its matter and form. We 
have no right to quarrel with a writer, whose object is merely 
to please, for choosing, or colouring, or inventing the inci- 
dents of his story, so as most effectually to strike the imagi- 
nation and chain the attention. He deals not so much in 
the true as in the plausible ; and, if he fails, his failure will 
be owing rather to violations of probability, than of the laws 
of historical composition or of exact reasoning. ‘The canons 
of criticism by which the merits of mere works of fiction are to 
be tried, are numerous and severe enough: but the poet, or 
wit, or story-teller, who conforms to them, and to them only, 
has succeeded. 

Far different, however, are the principles for testing the 
real value of a work which proposes to treat seriously most 
serious questions ; to review great historical events, to sketch 
eminent historical characters, in which millions of fellow- 
beings now living take an absorbing and personal interest ; 
to discuss points of political philosophy, on the true solution 
of which the welfare of a kingdom depends. There is nothing 
which men may not make, as there is nothing which men 
have not made, a subject of pastime, of epigram, of declama- 
tion. There are, however, some subjects, and these apper- 
taining to affairs of this world, which it is not lawful to 
approach inconsiderately, or to treat lightly, even where the 
purpose is avowed; and, of course, still less, where there is a 
profession of seriousness and impartiality. 

As a work of amusement, then, we have, as we have said, 
no fault to find with /reland and Rulers ; but to the rank of a 
thoughtful, impartial production,—of a production, the ac- 
curacy of whose statements, the justness of whose views, the 
solidity of whose reasoning may be relied upon, we cannot 
admit its claims. We have perused it with great attention, 
and with a disposition rather to find beauties than faults. 
We have perused it with that tendency to favour, which an 
Irish Catholic is apt to feel in reading any work which has 
now and then a kind word of his country and his creed, and 
of the men who adorn and defend both or either of them.— 
So much have we been used only to the language of raving 
bigotry, of scorn and vituperation from popular Protestant 
writers.* But the time, we trust, is come, when a little mix- 





* In writing the above we supposed the author of the work before us to be a 
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ture of truth will not be allowed to give currency to a whole 
mass of error; when we are to distinguish justice from injus- 
tice, and give to each its proper appellation, even when com- 
ing both from the same quarter; when we are not to thank a 
man for spitting in our faces, merely because he does not also 
knock us down and trample us under his feet. We are for 
the truth and nothing but the truth. The work under review 
is, however, rather a favourable specimen of the class to which 
it belongs; but that class comprises nearly the whole body of 
modern English literature. ‘The universal custom of viewing 
deep and serious subjects with a laughing and half-shut eye, 
of copying instead of examining, of substituting wit for argu- 
ment, of looking over instead of into, the misrepresentations, 
the slanders, the monstrous lies on which the reformation was 
in part based, and by which it has been up to this very day, 
and is at this very day, supported in part, has infected, in a 
more or less malignant form, the whole of our literature 
through all its departments. We can hardly trust a single 
popular book in our language on any subject out of the exact 
sciences, We cannot depend upon our biographies, our his- 
tories, our geographies, our books of travel, our books of phi- 
losophy. ‘ The trail of the serpent is over them all.” What 
is worse, a very considerable number of so-called Catholic 
writers have caught the spirit of the literature in which they 
have been trained up. But of this we have spoken on former 
occasions, and we shall have more suitable places for speak- 
ing hereafter. 

Ireland and its Rulers is, as may be inferred from the cha- 
racter we have just given of the class to which it belongs, a 
compound of truth and falsehood, of prejudice and imparti- 
ality, of sophistry and fair reasoning. Its merits gratify the 
taste, and lie on the surface; its faults offend the judgment, 
and are not so apparent. [very one knows the effect of a 
good joke or smart saying in helping out a lame argument, 
or helping over a good one. Voltaire’s jesting account of 
the marine deposits found on the summits of the Pyrenees 
was swallowed by ten thousand feather heads, who could not 
understand the most solid proofs of De Luc or Guenée. A 
nickname or an epigram has perverted in many minds the 





Protestant. Indeed, in reading the work it never occurred to us to suppose 
anything else. We have, however, since learned, from the best authority, that 
he was a Catholic, and that his relatives still ave devout and edifying Catholics, 
Of course the opinions of such a writer against the Catholic priests and the 
Catholic religion, are entitled to great respect ! But of this more hereafter, 
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light of revealed truth: no wonder that similar tricks should 
be used successfully to pervert truths of a lower order. Thus, 
in the present work, many undeniable and favourable facts, 
and many just observations, are stated regarding the Irish 
Church, the Irish priesthood, the Irish people, regarding 
O’Connell, the grievances of the country and the true reme- 
dies of these grievances. But then all those fine things, some- 
times finely expressed, are so mingled with mis-statements, 
slanders, mischievous insinuations and sarcasms, and low 
buffoonery, that one is at a loss to know when the writer is in 
earnest, when indulging the caprice of fancy, how much is 
fact, how much is fiction; what is to be ascribed to his 
spleen, what to his ignorance, what to his impudence, what to 
his vanity, what to the better parts of his head and heart. 
To give a searching, and therefore, detailed commentary on a 
work written after this fashion, and embracing so many and 
such topics, would obviously require not one long article only, 
but several.. We must, therefore, confine ourselves to a few 
of such matters as appear to us the most interesting at the 
moment. We shall follow the order of the work itself, and 
therefore commence with O’ConNELL, the Alpha and Omega 
of Irish history, for the last twenty-five years ; the representa- 
tive of her virtues and her genius; her statesman, her orator, 
her liberator, her champion; the monument of her glory and 
the darling of her affections. 

O’Connell is not, of course, in this work represented, as he 
used to be by his assailants,—a very incarnation of evil, a 
vampire, a noonday devil, a roaring lion going about seek- 
ing whom to devour. The day for such a tone is passing. 
Men have become tired of spitting at the sun, or of paying 
and applauding those who did. The plan now is to mingle 
falsehood and truth, censure and praise; to admonish as a 
friend, that you may slander as an enemy. Nobody at. 
present, out of an Irish court of justice, believes that O’Con- 
nell is really anxious to get up a rebellion, or that the Pro- 
paganda is at the bottom of the repeal agitation. No, no; 
he has been from time to time exposed to the gaze of the 
English people, and they have heard his voice frequently in 
parliament and out of it. They have found that he is a man 
born of a woman, like one of themselves; that he has neither 
iron talons nor forked tongue; and though they are ready 
enough to believe without evidence, they are not a people to 
believe against the testimony of their own senses. 

The impression produced upon the mind of a person who 
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had never heard of O’Connell before, by the work before us, 
would be that he is a man of very ordinary genius as an 
orator or a statesman, but of uncommon sagacity, and of 
considerable practical talent; who in times and circumstances 
extremely favourable to his purposes, has raised himself to 
the eminent position which he holds, by perseverance, by 
always flattering the prejudices and passions of an excitable 
people, whom he knew thoroughly and practised upon un- 
scrupulously. ‘The name of the Liberator is introduced, and 
his actions and motives commented upon, in different parts 
of the work ; indeed, they make the strong point of the first 
volume. We speak of the notion of the man which all these 
comments taken together would, in our judgment, be likely 
to convey to such a reader as we have supposed. This sort 
of meaning which results from the comparison of different 
passages viewed as a whole, may be, we are well aware, often 
made a matter of dispute, like a question of taste or feeling; 
and is of course—much more than the drift of a single con- 
nected passage—liable to be coloured by previous gee 
of the subject, or preconceived prejudices in favour of the 
writer or against him. As it would occupy too much space, 
and task our readers’ patience too far, to cite together all 
the passages to which we refer, we have only to say that we 
have formed our estimate impartially. 

It is said that one of the chief means by which O’Connell 
has acquired his power and preserves it, is by flattering the 
people’s prejudices, by inflaming their passions, by unmea- 
sured praise poured out upon whatever are the cvjects of 
their love, and unmeasured abuse poured out upon the objects 
of their hatred. Our caricature-monger is not the first, and 
of course will not be the last, to advance such a statement. 
The charge—if it be a charge—is one which has been made 
by the slaves of despotism, and the slaves of spleen, against 
every popular leader, whether he may have been an honest 

atrict like O’Connell, or a trafficker in public discontent 
ike Wilkes. Let us examine it in reference to the Liberator. 

O’Connell has always humoured the prejudices of the 
people. Well, let us grant this fora moment. If the pre- 
judices of the people are just prejudices, if the strengthening 
of them be a means to accomplish the freedom and hap- 
piness of the people, why not humour them, and strengthen 
them, and keep them alive? The prejudice which the people 
have against perjury or theft is a just prejudice. Will any 
one dare to say that it is not meritorious in the eyes of God 
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and man to humour this prejudice? The prejudice which 
the Catholic people have against a young man keeping a 
mistress is a just prejudice, although our cockney moralist 
would seem to think otherwise, from his giving the denuncia- 
tion of this crime by priests, as an example of what he calls 
their “ fanatical austerity.”"* Whoever strengthens this 
prejudice is so far a good Christian and the best of patriots. 
There is a prejudice of the people against packed juries, 
against unjust judges, against bribery, against grinding op- 
pression of the poor, against turning them hungry and naked 
out of house and home, against wholesale robbery, against 
iniquitous government. Are not these just prejudices? Is 
not perjury in a scoundrel sitting in a jury-box a crime 
against God’s eternal law, as well as in the same man in the 
affairs of private life? Is not oppression of the poor a sin 
that ‘cries to heaven for vengeance” as well in a landlord 
as in a surly farmer? Is not injustice in a minister of 
justice a crime, as well as in a man who is no minister of any 
kind? We know very well that the sins of an individual, 
which do not injure society, ordinarily ought not to be pub- 
lished to the world. We know that every fault of those who 
are placed in authority is not to be paraded before the eyes 
of men. But when injustice and oppression are worked into 
a system having extension and stability, and when millions 
groan under the weight of other men’s iniquities, and when 
the ordinary channels of redress, or even remonstrance, are 
closed up, and publication is the only means of redress left, 
then we know of no law which compels us to pay homage to 
crime, to abjure the decalogue, to call vice virtue and virtue 
vice ; we know no law or counsel to prevent a man like 
O’Connell from inspiring a hatred—or rather from giving 
loud expression to a hatred already inspired—against enor- 
mities which are hated by God and man. O'Connell 
humours the prejudices of the people! But did not St. 
Paul create a new prejudice among the people when he de- 
nounced idolatry and fornication! Were not the Popes of 





* “So far from being lax in their morals, the priests are more liable to the 
charge of. fanatical austerity. For example, it is a practice in country parishes 
to denounce from the altar a young man who has a mistress,” &c.—vol. i. p. 277. 
This practice is by no means so arbitrary or so universal as is here insinuated. 
It is, of course, like every other mode of ecclesiastical punishment, regulated by 
considerations of prudence. In most, probably in all of the dioceses of Ireland, 
it is expressly prohibited to any priest to denounce even scandalous and notorious 
sinners from the altar, without the express leave of the bishop or vicar-general in every 
case, 
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the middle age humouring the prejudices of the people, when 
they interposed the authority with which they were then 
vested, between the oppressor and the oppressed, between 
the fierce and cruel lords and their serfs? Did not the men 
who in every age succeeded in resisting despotism owe their 
success to the excited prejudices, the just prejudices of the 
people? The question ought not to be whether O’Connell 
humours the prejudices of the people, but whether these 
prejudices are just; and that they are just, as far as he has 
gone with them or created them, will the author of ‘ Ireland 
and her Rulers’ dare to deny ? 

O’Connell has made the people’s prejudices his own, be- 
cause these prejudices were in favour of virtue and justice 
and rational freedom. He has gone with the people, and the 
people have gone with him, and both have gone upon a right 
path. He has eulogized the genius and the dispositions of 
the people, because they are a people full of genius and of 
every generous quality of the heart; and a feeling of self- 
respect was among the things which they wanted, as it 
assuredly is among the means to enable them to work out 
their regeneration. He has described in thrilling words the 
wrongs which they suffered and still suffer; because, as a 
man born blind knows not what it is to see the light of 
heaven, so a nation that has never tasted the blessings of a 
paternal government, has not, until taught, a just idea of its 
own degraded state. He who is reduced to slavery feels the 
weight of his chains a hundredfold more than he who was a 
bondman from his birth. O’Connell has often described the 
beauties of green Erin. But it is a lovely land, and the 
theme is one to fill the heart with emotions that quicken 
into resolves, and resolves that quicken into deeds. God did 
not intend that man should be a creature of mere ratiocina- 
tion, any more than he meant him to be a creature of mere 
impulse. He gave him a soul that feels as well as thinks ; 
and the very revelation he has imparted is formed as well by 
its influence to captivate our feelings, as by its evidences to 
captivate our reason. O’Connell appeals to the people’s feel- 
ings and to their prejudices: if he did not, he never would 
have rent the people’s chains asunder, nor bent—for he has 
yet to break—the rod of their oppressor’s power. 

But is it true that he has never opposed popular prejudice, 
where he believed that prejudice to be in favour of what was 
politically or morally wrong? We have no desire to invest 
him with impeccability or infallibility. That he has com- 
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mitted mistakes, and that all his words and actions would 
not pass muster in a process of canonization, with the devil’s 
nicknamed attorney-general in Rome, any more than with the 
devil’s real attorney-general elsewhere, we suppose no one will 
suspect us of doubting. But we shall state this proposition— 
that of all the popular leaders, of whom history or men’s me- 
mory has preserved a sufficient record, and who have had, like 
him, to combat against domestic tyranny, and whose whole 
influence and power rested upon popular opinion, not one, not 
even one can be found, who preserved such popularity, as he 
has preserved, so long or half so long or a quarter so long, and 
who was less the creature of the people’s caprice, and who so 
uniformly resisted popular prejudice, when he believed him- 
self right in resisting it. This is our proposition. We might 
put it in a much stronger form, but we prefer to say nothing 
that is not only not provable but that is not easily provable ; 
and, as the proposition lies, we defy the author of Ireland 
and its Rulers to disprove it, we defy the most learned his- 
torian of the Tory party or of the Whig party or of any 
other party to disprove it. Let the ancient or the medieval 
or the modern history of Greece, or of Rome or of England, 
or of any other country, which has given birth to patriotic 
men who resisted oppression and overcame it, be ransacked ; 
and no name can be found like this which sheds such a sur- 
passing glory over the dreary records of our own land. 

O’Connell has sometimes compared himself to the straw 
which floats on the mountain torrent, and only shews the 
force and direction of the stream. This may come very well 
from his own lips, but the muse of history will paint him in a 
far different relation, and, from the groundwork of his own 
metaphor, will present a far different picture. She will 
represent him as the giant—for monster images associated 
with his name are now familiar—who found popular opinion 
only as a tiny current, broken into a thousand dribbling 
streamlets, and brawling uselessly down the hill’s side, and 
who, with his own hands, hewed for it a channel broad and 
deep, wherein its scattered waters are gathered together and 
roll on with increasing volume, calm, majestic, and irre- 
sistible. 

We have granted for a moment that O’Connell has always 
gone with popular opinion and prejudice. But what we have 
conceded in one sense and for argument’s sake, we must now 
deny in another sense and for truth’s sake. We have granted 
that he has gone with prejudice—when it was right: we 
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deny that he has gone with it, when it was wrong. To bear 
us out in our denial we need only point to a few notorious 
facts that have occurred within or near our own recollection ; 
that have occurred since the passing of the Emancipation bill, 
that is, since the period when he became emphatically and for 
ever the Man of the People, and since when, to carry out his . 
views, he has needed more than ever to keep the popular mind 
in a state of activity, and to keep it with him. For before 
that era his cause was one which to excite men required no 
aid of artifice; it was one which numbered among its warmest 
supporters whole masses of men, who, beyond this single case, 
had little sympathy with the people, and were decidedly op- 
posed to any further extension of popular rights and privilegs. 
Whereas in his great movements since then, his whole or 
almost his whole support was from the people. With them 
alone he has been strong: without them he would have been 
nothing. Their breath is the life of his political power. See 
then how since that period he has shaped his course. 

We well remember the stand which he made against the 
abominable system of combination among the trades six or 
seven years ago. Was this humouring popular prejudice? 
We were ourselves present at the Corn Exchange, when he 
there first denounced, in uncompromising terms, that system 
which often led to scenes of bloodshed, and always to in- 
justice. We were present afterwards, when, in the same 
place, renewing his attacks, with increased energy, he was 
clamorously and fiercely assailed with the most opprobrious 
epithets from all sides of the room. Neither the justice of 
his cause, nor the manifest honesty of his motives, nor the 
recollections connected with his name and with the spot on 
which he stood, could protect him from insult. We were 
also present at the meeting afterwards convened by the lord 
mayor of Dublin, in the Royal Exchange, and at which his 
lordship presided. We remember the scene well; the 
image of it can never be effaced from our memory. We saw, 
when O'Connell rose to address the meeting, a hundred faces 
swollen with rage, and we heard the groans and hisses in 
which even his strong voice was drowned. Then, heaving 
his huge frame upon the table at which the chairman sat, 
and, overtopping the multitude, he concentrated all his ener- 
gies of voice and manner to make himself heard. And for a 
moment he was heard. For a moment the assembly stood 
abashed and awed by his dauntless demeanour. After a 
few seconds the clamour recommenced and increased, the 
groans and hisses became louder, the looks of the people 
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more menacing. There were two young Catholic priests 
present on that sad occasion, and one of them succeeded in 
pacifying one or two of the disturbers in a corner of the 
room, who said, “* We will be silent for your sake, but not 
for O’Connell’s.” It moved us almost to tears to witness in 
these little instances, the influence (for such it was) of the 
Catholic feeling over the Catholic heart, even in its most 
ungovernable mood—the influence over the people of the 
priest of the people. The history of the Church, the history 
of the Irish Church is full of like examples on an infinitely 
grander scale. But we are describing the scene in the 
Royal Exchange. It was manifestly impossible for the 
business of the meeting to proceed. O'Connell could not 
obtain a hearing even for a moment. Lach effort on his 
part was met with increased efforts on the part of his 
assailants. The lord mayor sat very quiet—perhaps it was 
his duty to do so. The sheriff looked on with apparent 
calmness: there was even a smile of heartfelt satisfaction 
visible on his features. But this was in the time of the old 
rotten corporation. One person, whose name we remember 
well, under the very nose of the chairman, confronted 
O’Connell, and, with a demoniacal grin, snapped his fingers 
in the very face of the Liberator, and mimicked his manner 
with all the grimaces of an untaught buffoon, and especially 
the peculiar intonation of voice with which he pronounced 
“the trades of Dublin.” Then the tumult rose to its highest 
pitch. The lord mayor stood upon his feet, the sheriff 
waved his official bonnet, the crowd wedged in round the 
Liberator, the voices became still; a tremendous rush was 
made towards the door, he was in the midst of the fierce 
mass. We saw him borne down and onward by it,—we 
heard the stifled breath of violent exertion,—the colour left 
our cheeks,—-a dreadful suspicion passed through our minds,— 
a@ moment or two of agonized suspense was passed,—and we 
heard that he was alive in the street below. Here he was 
received with marks of disapprobation from an immense 
multitude who were assembled, no doubt, for the purpose. 
We do not recollect to have heard that any missiles were 
flung at him. But he was conducted home in the midst of a 
strong detachment of the then new city police—and we were 
told that not a single cheer, not a single loud voice of sym- 
pathy, greeted him on the way. 

And this is the man who always humoured the prejudices, 
whether right or wrong, of the people! 

But this was not the end. The news of the Royal Ex- 
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change meeting, of course, went abroad. There was no 
deep, loud, long, universal burst of indignation against the 
perpetrators of the black deed. Quite otherwise. We were 
assured upon good authority, and we know it was commonly 
reported, that there were many parts of the city—Church 
Street, for instance—where he could not have appeared, 
without imminent danger of personal violence. We know 
that a bitter spirit of hostility towards him pervaded many 
of that class of the people who had been always before, as they 
are once more, among his most devoted supporters. We 
know, moreover, and it is with feelings of no ordinary delight 
we mention the fact, that the beautiful and timely pastoral 
of that model of Christian prelates, the Catholic Archbishop 
of Dublin, addressed to the Catholic tradesmen of the city, 
was the principal cause of allaying the popular indignation. 

Through all this severe, and to him peculiarly severe trial, 
O’Connell stood firm, and braved the people’s anger for the 
people’s good. Even his enemies were forced to applaud his 
conduct on this occasion, however grudgingly and coldly they 
did so—even his enemies who openly rejoiced in his apparent 
downfall, and who would have gladly awarded him the crown 
of martyrdom for sake of the martyrdom itself. 

Again, the English Chartists were a party from whose co- 
operation O’Connell, if a mere popularity hunter, might 
expect to reap great advantages, direct and indirect, and 
whose opposition, at least, he would be slow to provoke. 
They came not across his path; the great mass of them were 
Englishmen ; the ground on which they carried on their 
campaign was English ; the cause for which they contended 
was English. Yet not only did he stand aloof from the con- 
tamination of their society; he denounced them; he assailed 
them; he held them up to the execration of his countrymen. 
And these things he did when their strength would have 
been (for the time) his strength ; when their machinations 
were embarrassing the power he was trying to weaken ; when 
it was not his interest to array against himself a vast combi- 
nation of popular talent, of deadly animosity, of great 
physical force. Men who never learned in O’Connell’s school 
of politics stood confounded at seeing him not only casting 
away so powerful an auxiliary, but actually converting it into 
a hostile power. 

A mere selfish agitator,—nay, many an honest agitator,— 
would have, if not actually made common cause with the 
Chartists, at least avoided every topic and every movement 
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that might bring him into collision with them. But O’Con- 
nell was a true patriot, and therefore preferred his country’s 
real good to the glory of ruling the democracy of two king- 
doms: he was a sound Catholic, and therefore knew that 
the end could not justify the means; he was a wise states- 
man, and therefore saw that honesty is—as it has turned out 
to be—the best policy. 

Again, the Irish poor law was certainly, at first, a popular 
measure. We do not, of course, mean that there was any 
universal enthusiastic feeling in its favour, such as there is 
for the Repeal of the Union, for instance. Nevertheless, it 
cannot be doubted that the great mass of the clergy and the 
people were well disposed towards it; and that any opposi- 
tion on the part of either (if we may speak of their senti- 
ments on such matters as the sentiments of distinct bodies), 
was partial and feeble, and, such as it was, we believe mainly 
attributable to the influence of O’Connell’s name, and the 
conviction which his opinion, so decidedly formed and ex- 
pressed, would naturally produce. Here again the popular 
prejudice was wrong, and here again O’Connell set himself 
against it openly, absolutely, perseveringly. He declaimed, 
he argued, he prophesied. He moved a few, he alarmed a 
few, he convinced a few—ourselves among the number. He 
— against the stream, but, though he ruffled its surface, 

e did not change its direction. Time has, it is true, proved 
the solidity of his arguments, and converted his prophecies 
into facts. But before the law came into operation, many of 
his best friends, many who were avowed Repealers in 1832, 
and Precursors in 1837, and who became again avowed Re- 
pealers in 1343, were fretted and chagrined at what appeared 
to them the unreasonable obstinacy of his opposition, Any 
other man than O’Connell would have made himself ridi- 
culous by adopting the course which he pursued. Yet he 
pursued it to the end. Nor did his ardour abate in the 
smallest degree, when he saw, at length, that his authority 
and his arguments were put forward in vain to rouse and 
combine the whole country against the measure. 

Yet this is the man whose whole aim is, we are told, to 
practise upon popular delusions for his own base purposes ! 

Again, the crowning glory of O’Connell’s whole career, the 
great achievement which, though he did nothing else, or 
though all else that he did were forgotten, gives to his name 
a lustre beside which the renown of mighty kings, and con- 
querors, and statesmen, and popular chiefs, grows dim, is the 
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achievement which he performed in spite of the people’s pre- 
judice, in spite of a habit which the misrule of centuries had 
strengthened. We need hardly add that we allude to the 
glorious principle of peaceful, legal, moral, and yet persever- 
ing—or rather, therefore, persevering—agitation, which he 
has not only preached, but made us to believe,—not only 
made us to believe but to practise, not only to practise but 
to embrace as a habit and a rule for ever. For this he has 
called himself an apostle; and truly never did the work of 
unconsecrated hands bear upon it more clearly the great 
mark of the apostolic labours, “‘ ut eatis et fructum offeratis 
et fructus vester maneat.” His other achievements have 
been great—more dazzling to the eye, more sounding to the 
ear, more captivating to the imagination ; a more interesting 
theme for the poet to sing, for the historian to narrate, for 
the orator to point to, when addressing the ardent and 
young of future days. But this is the work which the re- 
cording angel shall write in golden letters in that book which 
man’s-eye shall not look into until doomsday. Oh, it was a 
splendid work to have awakened a whole nation that lay 
sleeping as if dead—to have braved successfully the greatest 
chieftain of the greatest empire in the world—to have con- 
quered the religious prejudices, the national prejudices, the 
political prejudices, the personal prejudices of Englishmen, and 
of many among his own countrymen—to have emancipated 
the Irish Catholics, whose emancipation, neither the fears 
of the dominant party during the ascendency of Napoleon, 
nor the solemn pledge given or implied at the passing of the 
Union, nor the progress of the maxims of toleration, nor the 
advocacy of the most enlightened men, nor the eloquence of 
Grattan and Plunket, and the rest, nor the growth of reli- 
gious indifferentism, nor the claims of humanity, or policy, or 
justice, could have effected ;—to have acquired in the great 
imperial parliament, on hostile ground, in the decline of life, 
and without the schooling which had been always deemed 
necessary for success on such a theatre, to have acquired an 
influence like to that which he was accustomed to wield over 
his own millions—to have turned out one ministry and kept 
in another—to have made proud and untameable members 
of the high nobility of England, like Lord Stanley, stagger, 
and writhe, and bite the barbed shafts of an eloquence 
cradled among the wilds of Kerry: these were, indeed, 
mighty works. But greater far, in our eyes, was the infu- 
sion of the new spirit of peace, order, virtue, perseverance, 
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into the mind of the universal people—the breath of a new 
life breathed into the whole mass, and moulding its loose 
and jarring elements into moral beauty and power. There 
were, it is true, fine materials to work upon, and zealous 
co-operators to assist him. But the difficulties to be over- 
come were great exceedingly, and such as would have 
daunted the courage and defeated the labours of any other. 
Now that the work is so far accomplished, its merit must 
be completely hidden to those who only look at the present. 
To understand the greatness of the change that has been 
effected we must carry our minds back not only to the be- 
ginning of the present century, or the close of the last, to 
the days of Cromwell the accursed, and, farther still, to the 
days of Saint Laurence O'Toole and Strongbow. Through 
the whole of that long and dismal period, how many golden 
opportunities presented themselves to our infatuated fore- 
fathers of recovering, at a single blow, or without a blow, 
their complete national independence; or, after that had 
been utterly wrested from them, of at least securing their 
rights as subjects of the English crown! How often did 
victory hang within their very grasp, like the ripe fruit that, 
to be plucked, requires but the stretching out of the hand! 
These are melancholy facts: this is assuredly no flattering 
tale to those among us, whose principal “relief from the 
sense of present humiliation and suffering is sought in dreams 
of former glory.” Nevertheless it is the truth: we cannot 
deny it, and it is useless to conceal it from ourselves. What 
is to our purpose is to know the causes that led to such 
results— 


* How hands so vile 
Could conquer hearts so brave” — 


and these causes are as plain on the surface of our history 
as the results themselves. Of course there was perjury, and 
deception, and diplomatic skill, and military skill, and viola- 
tions of treaties, and unspeakable cruelties on the “ other 
side.” Against these were chivalry, and valour, and genius. 
But of what avail were chivalry, and valour, and genius, to 
our fathers, while their councils were divided, and their 
power divided—while their efforts were rashly planned and 
rashly made—while, after having lifted the weapons against 
the oppressor that might have smitten him to the earth, 
they turned them against each other, and plunged them in 
each other’s bosoms—while they drew the sword in the day 
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of their weakness, and sheathed it in the day of their 
strength—while they trusted whom they had not tried, and 
laughed at councils that never deceived them—while they 
suffered themselves to be wheedled and cajoled when they 
could have dictated terms, and to be excited and goaded to 
violence when their power was clipped and their eyes put 
out— 


“ And while their tyrants joined in hate, 
They never joined in love.” 


These—internal strife, rashness, blindness to consequences, 
the violence of despair, and the rest, were among thé chief 
elements of our forefathers’ ruin, and have made us what we 
are. They were rooted in the habits, in the very hearts of 
the people: and it is the glory of O'Connell that he has 
plucked them out and planted in their stead the seeds of our 
greatness and our happiness. This és the glory of O’Connell. 

Not many years ago, the strength of the people was eaten 
up by jealousies, discords, despair, discontent, and apathy. 
Provinces were divided, parishes were divided, villages were 
divided. ‘There was no common end, or common means, or 
common love, or common hope, or common faith. Spies and 
informers, and the rest of that loathsome brood of reptiles 
that increase and multiply under the malediction of unjust 
laws, fattened upon the folly and simplicity and weakness of 
the people. There were ribbon societies, and other societies, 
whose names we know not, or do not recollect, scattered 
over the north. The south was split up into a thousand 
factions. Among these parties there were nightly meetings, 
and watchwords, and appointed leaders. Their exploits 
were housebreakings, and waylayings, and pitched battles at 
fairs and markets, and burials, and even at weddings-—but 
we need not enumerate what we all remember. They are 
gone, blessed be God !—they are all gone. The ribbonmen 
are gone—the whitefeet and blackfeet are gone—the shana- 
vests and caravats are gone—the three-year olds and the 
four-year olds are gone—the men who would renew the 
murder of the Sheas and the burning of Wildgoose-lodge 
are gone—the bickerings between parish and parish, and 
between province and province, are gone—disunion and 
despair, and fickleness of purpose, and the old blindness and 
infatuation, are gone—the employment of spies, and of hired 
witnesses, except for the exclusive work of perjury, is gone— 
the professional employment of Lord Norbury, and Hem- 
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penstal, and Major Sirr, and Tom Reynolds, and the old 
hangmen, and the old peelers, and the old yeomen of the 
north, are gone. They are gone—they are all gone. There 
is a new generation—there is a “new heaven and a new 
earth.” The beautiful aspiration of the poet is at last verified 
in one, and that the principal, part of it— 


* Like the rainbow’s light, 
Thy various tints unite, 
And form in heaven’s sight, 

One arch of peace!” 


To whom—to what cause or combination of causes is this 
wonderful change, so rapid and so complete, to be attributed ? 
Has a new revelation come down in thunder and lightning 
from heaven? Have the laws of nature been suspended to 
terrify men into repentance and newness of life? Has the 
old generation been swept away like the world before the 
flood, to make room for a new race? None of these things 
has happened. All has been the work of one master mind. 
There was another great revolution in our island in the fifth 
century, in many leading features like to this of the nine- 
teenth. Each was the fruit of the zeal of one man—the 
traces of a heavenly influence being manifest in one as well 
as in the other. Both were the dawning of a new order of 
peace, of charity, of freedom, upon a night of misery and 
bondage. God grant that the day of the later may be as 
unclouded and as long as that of the earlier! 

This, we again repeat, is the work of O’Connell. And 
how has he achieved it !—by flattering the bad prejudices of 
the people !—by making himself the pander of their passions! 
If this be so, then words have lost their significancy, and 
things have lost their essence. If this be so, to hate, to 
attack, to persecute, to crush—this is to flatter. If this be 
so, St. Paul was a flatterer of men’s passions, and so were 
the other twelve, and so were their great successors, and so 
is Daniel O’Connell. Thus much we know, that what 
O'Connell has succeeded in effecting, the very pastors of the 
people, beloved and revered as they are by the people, often 
attempted in vain, and hardly anywhere with complete suc- 
cess. We have ourselves witnessed instances, and have 
heard of several others, on credible testimony, where the 
most zealous, and, therefore, well beloved, priests have been 
threatened with personal violence for denouncing ribbon 
societies and factions. But why waste words in answering 
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such a question? The very judge who, a few weeks ago, pro- 
nounced the sentence of condemnation on this man for the 
crime of conspiracy, pronounced, in the same breath, his inno- 
cence, by proclaiming that by his guiding counsels and influence, 
peace the most profound was preserved in a movement which 
called forth and combined together whatever of enthusiasm 
and angry passion the love of country and the remembrance 
of wrong would create in the bosoms of a people, who have 
suffered so much, and who so acutely feel, even while they 
patiently endure. In hearing such an avowal on such an 
occasion, we could not help remembering what is told, in the 
legend, of the idolatrous judge who condemned the martyr 
Venantius, and who afterwards fell suddenly from the judg 
ment seat, exclaiming, ‘ Verus est Venantii Deus, nostros 
deos destruite.” 

Once more. A large number of the Americans have 
always exhibited a strong sympathy with the people of 
Ireland in their struggles for political rights—a sympathy 
testified in the most unequivocal manner, not only by the 
declarations of leading men and the resolutions of public 
meetings, but still better by the frequent transmission of 
large sums of money to the coffers of the Repeal Association. 
Now it is manifest that if O’Connell’s object were chiefly 
to acquire money and popularity, or if such were his object 
in any degree, except as a legitimate means to a just end, he 
would not, unnecessarily, say or do anything calculated to 
extinguish or cool this very effective sympathy; and such a 
policy, in such an hypothesis, would, for obvious reasons, be 
much more necessary in the case of the Americans than in 
that we have already alluded to of the English Chartists. 
Yet, how has he acted? If there be any one vile passion 
stronger than another in the breasts of the slave-holding 
portion of the Americans, it is the untameable ferocity with 
which they cling to the practice and defence of their abomi- 
nable slave-trade. Whoever dares to raise his voice against 
it among them, runs the imminent risk of having his brains 
dashed out in the open day. Whoever co-operates in the 
escape of a slave, runs the risk of being hanged according to 
the laws of the country. Such is the strength of the popular 
feeling on the side of iniquity. Yet against this feeling and 
this practice, O’Connell has brought all the powers of his 
massive intellect, all the brilliancy of his fancy, all the fer- 
vour of his heart to bear. He not only has denounced the 
slave-trade in its principle and practice, he loses no oppor- 
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tunity of denouncing it, he looks out for and makes oppor- 
tunities of denouncing it, of vilifying it, of cursing it, of 
making men loathe it as they would Joathe cannibalism, of 
creating among his hearers a resolve, like that of the Athe- 
nians of old, “ Let us go and break their chains.” He has 
acted and spoken thus at the very time when the cheers and 
the money of these very Americans were wafted to him 
across the Atlantic. He has acted and spoken thus, havin 
no other end to serve but the great end of justice wal 
humanity, while the objects of his attack were separated 
from himself and his cause by thousands of miles, while his 
bitterest enemies could not have thought of blaming him if 
he held his peace, while many of his best friends trembled 
lest, by the imprudent, though not unjust violence of his 
attacks upon the slave-holders of far distant climes, he might 
only weaken his efforts against the slave-holders nearer 
home. We certainly do not share in these fears. We are 
not for holding the Gospel in bondage. Give truth and 
justice to the world in all their beauty and might, and they 
will at last conquer the world. ‘“ Magna est veritas et pree- 
valebit.” But be this as it may, thus much, at least, is clear, 
beyond all contradiction or cavil, that O’Connell’s views are 
not personal, or private, in any way, but for the triumph of 
mercy, of love, of truth, of right, over the rulers of darkness 
and the deeds thereof. That he has succeeded in part is 
matter of history, that he will succeed yet farther we firmly 
believe. But that he will completely succeed we do not 
believe, unless the devils who invisibly tempt men are sent 
down to their own abodes, and the worse devils who walk 
about in human bodies are converted by miracles, or swallowed 
up with them. And these things, we know, shall not all 
happen until Christ comes in power and majesty to judge the 
world. 

We have said enough for our purpose, but there is one 
other fact which we must not pass over—the refusal of 
O’Connell to connect his cause in any way with—nay, his 
hearty and open opposition to, that species of Liberalism 
which, as in the case of the body of the French and Spanish 
Liberals, and of a small, an exceedingly small, fraternity 
nearer home, identifies itself with infidel principles. We 
have not space to say all we would, or could, upon this in- 
teresting topic. But we may easily make ourselves intelli- 
gible to those who are willing to understand us. We need 
not dwell upon the manifest inconsistency and folly (con- 
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sidering his purpose) in a mere unscrupulous demagogue of 
unnecessarily seeking an occasion of quarrel with these anti- 
christian parties—an inconsistency and folly which we have 
already adverted to, in speaking of O’Connell’s attacks on 
the Chartists and American slaveholders. The point to 
which we wish to direct attention is, that his opposition to 
the liberal party in France and Spain is not so much that 
they are for violence and bloodshed, as because their princi- 
ples are uncatholic and Anti-catholic. In the commencement 
of Espartero’s career, and before he had yet developed his 
true nature of bloodhound and Antichrist, or rather before 
his real character was known in this country, O’Connell, like 
many others who ought to have known better, hailed the 
dawning of a new era of liberty on Spain. But the moment 
it became manifest that the so-called war for freedom was, 
in reality, a war against the Church, and that the champions 
of a free constitution shewed their zeal for civil toleration, 
by expelling bishops and murdering priests, and pulling down 
monasteries and preaching up infidelity, that moment O’Con- 
nell’s sympathy turned into aversion, and his panegyrics into 
invectives ; and the Catholic spirit, fearless and indomitable, 
blazed forth in his harangues. In like manner he has always 
shewn a cold, unfriendly disposition towards the great mass 
of the French Liberals as a party. He refused all commu- 
nion with them, as was remarkably instanced in one of the 
most beautiful letters ever penned by him, written to one of 
that party some six or seven years ago. Now this line of 
conduct was to him most critical, and to one of less deter- 
mined purpose to pursue the right path openly and at any 
risk, would have been, perhaps, fatal. For one of the 
strongest prejudices which the enemies of Ireland are most 
active and most successful in throwing in his way is, that he 
is striving to create a Catholic ascendancy; and of course 
the most powerful means which he uses to destroy this pre- 
judice are constant and vehement protestations to the con- 
trary, and appeals to the acts of his whole political life in 
confirmation of his assertions. Every one knows how easy 
it is to throw two-thirds of the population of the three king- 
doms into a paroxysm of Protestant indignation and fury. 
A scrap out of an old chronicle, or an old theologian, or an 
old ballad, is sufficient to bring half the rank and wealth of 
a kingdom together to applaud the ravings of a maniac at 
Exeter Hall; is sufficient to move the tongues and pens of 
learned bodies who had enjoyed their “ fat elumbers » un- 
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broken for a century. Accordingly, O’Connell has been 
denounced a thousand times by the Tory and much of the 
Whig press as a Jesuit, a concealed Titus Oates, laying his 
plans for blowing up the Protestant, only to build a Catholic 
ascendancy in its ™ Somat slave of Rome, as blind a follower 
of the infallible Church (in their conception of it) as the 
humblest devotee who tells his beads annually at Lough 
Derg. The very author of the work before us admits (vol. i. 
p- 103) that “the English Liberals did not understand a 
man of democratic principles inveighing, in the style of a 
Spanish friar, against the Liberals of France, whom he 
abused with his accustomed scurrility.” Again (p. 107), 
** His [O'Connell's] attack upon the French Liberals, who 
were then oppressed by the priest-ridden government of 
Charles the Tenth, did him great injury through England ; 
not so much for the attack itself as for the weapons he made 
use of. The English Liberals could not see, without sur- 

rise, O'Connell raising the old war-whoop of ‘atheism and 
infidelity’ against men seeking for the political rights of 
citizens,” &c.* Yet O’Connell, knowing full well the con- 
sequences of the open avowals of his thoroughly Catholic 
feelings and principles, has never shrunk from publishing to 
the world his detestation of the criminal and the crime; his 
repudiation of all sympathy and connexion with the men of 
blasphemy and blood. He has never shrunk from publishing 
to the world his love and veneration for the Church of the 
rude altar, the plebeian priesthood, the beggar congregation 
—not even before the learned and the wealthy and the great, 
to whom her creed was as the fool’s gabble, and her name a 
byeword of reproach, and her badge the mark of a dotard— 
not even in that ancient hall which had not resounded with 
such accents for more than a hundred and fifty years, and in 
the presence of that assembly which, in times not long passed, 





* It is hardly necessary to say that this sentence insinuates a gross slander. 
O’Connell attacked the French Liberals not for seeking for political rights, but 
for using, as a means for that purpose, the circulation of the most abominable 
mene against religion; for seeking to establish their political rights on 
the foundation of Atheism, or Pantheism, or Deism. It is not their fault that 
they have not been quite so successful’as they wished. ‘There are two classes 
of these French Liberals, those who are for (at least the theory of) the present 
government in opposition to the old régime, and those who are for a republic, 
in opposition to both. The eloquent and learned and truly Catholic Count 
Montalembert is the great ornament, perhaps we ought to say the centre, of a 
new party, the foes alike of despotism and infidelity. Their numbers are yet 
comparatively small. May God grant them to increase. Only such men can 
place their country’s freedom and glory on an imperishable basis. 
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would have punished such bold words with degradation and 
torture. He is not the man to stand up in an assembly com- 
posed of men of many creeds, and mix up the name of the 
most exalted and most venerable of human beings, the vicar 
of Jesus Christ, the successor of a hundred saints, the centre 
of Catholic unity, the pastor, and father, and teacher, and 
ruler, of all the Church of God in every clime, from the 
rising to the setting sun—he is not the man to mix up such 
@ name, on such an occasion, with hypotheses at once 
slanderous and absurd, to make it an object of defiance to 
the scorner and the unbeliever. Worldly prudence indeed, the 
fear of creating hostility without any apparent corresponding 
advantage, the still more powerful fear of making himself an 
object of laughter, or pity, or contempt,—these, added to the 
conviction that he needed no such professions to make him 
better known to his own people, might have dictated to him 
more reserve, and cooled the ardour of his language, if not 
of his heart. But little do mere politicians, or philosophers, 
or sensualists, know how weak is the influence of such mo- 
tives upon the soul, when once the full Catholic spirit has 
seized it, and filled it, and warmed it, and concentrated 
all its energies with a vigour divine, before which the mere 
prudence of the flesh and interest and fear vanish, like chaff 
consumed by a globe of fire. 

There is no doubt that the fervent, uncompromising 
Catholic tone of O’Connell has been an obstacle to the 
triumph of his principles, in one way, and for the present. 
There is no doubt that much fearful outcry would have been 
—— much explanation rendered unnecessary, much 

ard opposition softened down, had he assumed the language 
of a few (to whom we have already in this article, as well 
as on former occasions, alluded) whom his shadow as yet 
darkens, and who love him not in their hearts and would 
thwart him if they dared—of the few who, while they fear- 
lessly advocate sound and popular opinions on politics, think 
they are showing manliness and freedom of mind, by crouch- 
ing, shuffling, compromising wherever there is question of 
Catholic faith or discipline wnconnected with certain political 
views; by imitating the mawkish liberalism of such men 
as Charles Butler, on one side, while they rival the tone 
of the boldest champions of civil liberty, on the other. 
We are not speaking at random—indeed we are not. Nor 
have we made a single allusion in this page without abund- 
ant evidence of its truth. Let it not be supposed, how- 
ever that we are not willing to make every allowance for 
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ignorance, for the influence of uncatholic education, un- 
catholic publications, but, above all, for the influence of 
fellowship with some whom to describe would be to name. 
We do make allowance, and therefore—as well as for other 
reasons—we deal as yet only in allusions. Neither let it be 
supposed, from what we have said, that we are for religious 

ersecution, or bitter recrimination, or social dissensions. 
We are, with all our hearts, for civil toleration, for peace, for 
charity—charity not only in words and in works, but in the 
soul. But we are not for calling vice, virtue. We are not 
for that sort of charity which would unite right and wrong 
under a common name. We are not for that sort of peace 
which is purchased by the surrender of one iota of religious 
truth—as if this were at our disposal, like our moneys, or our 
houses, or our lands. These are our principles, which we 
shall maintain, despite the sneers and the slanders and vitu- 
peration of masked infidels and Catholics in name. These 
are our principles, and, if we forget them, may our right 
hand be forgotten. 

But it is time to draw our argument toa close. It were 
superfluous to add more, though very much more might 
be added. We have established our proposition. If ever 
man worked for the weal of his fellow men sincerely, 
zealously; not to be purchased, not to be conquered ; 
the same through good report and evil report, the same 
in the day of hope and in the day of peril; nor cor- 
rupted by flattery, nor embittered by slander, nor daunted 
by threats, nor deceived by promises, nor disheartened by 
defeat, nor made giddy by triumph; nor too ardent in youth, 
nor too cautious in old age; the severe censor of the people’s 
faults and the idol of their hearts, the author of revolutions 
and the champion of the law, the friend of democracy and 
the respecter of rank, the terror of rulers and the prop of 
their authority, the trumpeter of agitation and the apostle of 
peace, the presiding spirit of the storm and the restrainer of 
its fury, the exciter and the chastener of a nation’s passions, 
the announcer of truths to the teachers of men, and the 
silent listener in the porch of the temple and fervent wor- 
shipper at its altar—if such a man ever existed in the world, 
or could exist, that man is O’Connell. 


The author of Ireland and its Rulers, though he assigns to 
O’Connell’s intellectual endowments a very high place in the 
order of mind in which he has classified them, seems to us to 
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have totally erred in the order itself to which they—at least 
the highest of them—belong. We have now so nearly 
approached our limits that we dare not venture upon such a 
topic, however tempting. We must, however, make room 
for one or two remarks on the oratorial abilities of O’Connell, 
which our author has sadly underrated, by putting them 
below those of Curran and Erskine. Had the comparison 
been made between O’Connell and Grattan, there might be 
some fair grounds for diversity of opinion. But to place 
him on a level, or nearly on a level, with Curran, betrays the 
grossest prejudice or the grossest ignorance of the principles 
consecrated by the example and the authority of the great 
masters and teachers of the art of oratory. 

If by an orator be meant what is commonly understood by 
a “fine speaker”—and perhaps this is what our author does 
mean—then Curran is to be ranked not only above O'Connell 
but above Demosthenes himself. What strikes us as most 
unaccountable is, that although Sheil belongs (in essential 
points) to the same school of oratory with Curran, yet not 
only are his individual oratorial talents, but the class itself 
to which they belong, spoken of in the most disparaging and 
contemptuous terms. Indeed, there appears through all the 
remarks on Sheil’s character, as a man or a speaker, a base 
and truculent spirit of personal malignity, which disgusted us 
more than all the other faults of these volumes together. 
Whatever may be thought of the oratorial merits of these 
two eminent Irishmen, assuredly the man who admires the 
eloquence of Ourran shows the grossest inconsistency in de- 
preciating the kind of eloquence in which Mr. Sheil has 
endeavoured to excel. 

But to return to Mr. O'Connell. We have never had the 
happiness of hearing any of his great displays, but we have 
heard him on several ordinary occasions. Though we 
fancied we saw the Hercules from the foot, yet to estimate 
his real powers of eloquence from such specimens as we 
happened to witness, would be about as unfair as to estimate 
them from his after-dinner conversations, or as to judge of 
the military genius of a great general from the skill he might 
display at a game of chess. This is sufficiently manifest from 
the nature of the case, and we have heard it confirmed by 
several excellent judges, who heard him both on ordinary 
and extraordinary occasions, and who assured us that we 
could not form the least idea of his capabilities on the latter 
from what we might have witnessed on the former. We 
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have, however, read over and over such of his greater 
speeches as we could procure ample—we are not sure that 
we can add authorized—reports of, such for instance as his 
speeches in the case of Magee, the proprietor of the Lvening 
Post, of Blackwood versus Blackwood, of Mr. Barrett, the 
sensible and patriotic proprietor of the Pilot—his speech 
in the debate on the Reform Bill, in the Dublin Corporation, 
last year, &c. Now we have no hesitation in stating our 
deliberate opinion that he stands, and that the impartial 
judgment of posterity will place him, in the very first rank 
of modern orators—and if not the first, certainly among the 
first, and with no superior, in that first rank. It is not 
that he constructs periods of harmonious iambics and dac- 
tyls, like the orators of old. It is not that his speeches are 
imbedded with sentiments of deep philosophy, like Burke’s ; 
nor that they gleam, like Grattan’s, one time with anti- 
theses, another time with a crowd of striking thoughts, 
coming one upon the other, “like a quick fall of stars ;” 
nor that, like Plunket’s, the weight of the matter is only 
surpassed by the chastened and manly beauty of the lan- 
guage, in which nothing can be altered or taken away; nor 
that, like Brougham’s (“ere he fell flat and shamed his 
worshippers,”), they lift you up and bear you onward on a 
stream of copious diction, gradually rising and expanding like 
the sea. It is not that O'Connell surpasses, or even equals, 
any of these or other great orators in the peculiar excellence 
of each. The truth is that one of the qualities of his elo- 
quence, which form its highest excellence, is, that putting 
yourself in the place of a hearer (and this is the only way to 
judge of the real merits of a spoken discourse) you see no one 
peculiar, prominent excellence in it. There are in his 
speeches hardly any brilliant passages, little isolated gems, 
rounded and polished, perfect in themselves, and deriving 
little or none of their beauty from their connexion with what 
precedes or follows, or with the great object of the discourse. 
In this respect his style of oratory approaches, nearer than 
that of any other with which we are acquainted, to that of 
Demosthenes, in some, and these among the best, of his 
orations. We do not mean to say that there is a general 
resemblance in other respects; but in this the resemblance 
does appear to us very striking. O°’Connell’s first object, and 
beside which every thing else is forgotten, is to gain his 
point—not, however, to gain it by any means; for if this con- 
stituted the perfect orator, vile rant and thundering bombast 
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would often merit the name of genuine eloquence—but to 
gain it by fitting thoughts and fitting words in their fitting 
places, He fixes his eye first of all upon the goal, and he never 
turns aside his gaze until he has reached it. He, indeed, 
adjusts his dress, and braces his limbs, and measures the 
distance, and chooses the path that is least slippery and least 
obstructed ; but, having done so, he forgets all but the one 
object before him. He runs with agility and gracefulness, 
and the bystanders see his movements and admire them— 
or would admire them, if their minds were not, like his own, 
absorbed in the earnestness with which he presses forward 
to victory. They do not say, “‘see how he moves, see how 
skilfully he manages his strength, so as to use without exhaust- 
ing it, see with = ot power he breaks thoroughly this impedi- 
ment, with what art he passes over that ;”—these things they 
do not speak or think of, though they behold them: they 
are occupied with but one thought,—he is determined to win, 
and he is able and he deserves to win. In the speeches of 
others, more striking paragraphs, taken by themselves, will 
be found, paragraphs which boys love to declaim and old men 
love to remember. But a splendid paragraph is not a 
splendid oration; nay, however beautiful by itself, it may 
be, as a part of the discourse, a blemish, and always is a 
blemish when it does not contribute to the effect of the 
whole, and further the orator’s main design. Whatever di- 
minishes the interest of the hearer in the chief business in 
hand, or draws away his attention from it, may show to 
greater advantage the speaker’s power of language or fertility 
of imagination, may even elicit extraordinary applause at the 
moment, but is sure to lower his merits as an orator in the 
proper sense of the term. There is in this respect a very 
great difference between written and spoken eloquence, 
arising from causes which (especially as we are not at pre- 
sent entering into the depth of our subject, but only touch- 
ing lightly some of its prominent points,) we need not stop 
to explain. So great indeed is this difference, that some 
have held that, ordinarily, a speech that reads well must, 
therefore, have been a bad speech in the delivery. This is 
an exaggeration, or rather a slight distortion of the truth. 
What one is pleased with as a composition, and in the retire- 
ment of the closet, would seldom, if ever, please so well, if 
delivered as a speech—unless it were for the mere purpose 
of declamation. But there is one rule, to which we have 
already alluded, for testing, by the effect of private perusal, 
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the effect of public delivery, and this is for the reader to 
imagine himself a listener, to represent to himself the time, 
the place, the occasion, the assembly, and other circum- 
stances in which the discourse was or is to be spoken. A 
speech which interests, convinces, or persuades, those who 
with such preparation commence the perusal of it, will not 
fail (servatis servandis) to produce the same effects in a still 
higher degree when pronounced upon the real occasion. It 
is, we are convinced, from not attending to this very obvious 
rule, that you will sometimes hear persons of respectable 
classical acquirements and sufficiently correct taste, wonder- 
ing what it is in Demosthenes that has placed him above all 
orators of ancient times, and O’Connell, in the judgment of 
so many (and certainly in our very humble but most decided 
judgment) at least among the first of modern orators. Such 
persons read Demosthenes as they would a chapter in Epic- 
tetus, and O'Connell as they would an essay in the Spectator. 
Their estimate of both is of course low; for they form it like 
a man who would take the snarling affectation of Junius as 
a standard to judge of the sweet simplicity of Plato, or of 
one who would pronounce upon the merits of a drama with- 
out adverting to the plain principle that, to be a drama, it 
must be so constructed as to represent a variety of human 
characters with various feelings. The best orations, then, 
as orations, are not those which read best as specimens of 
mere composition, nor those which abound most in splendid 
passages for recitation: their best parts are often those 
which will lose by separation from the main body, as if you 
were to chop off an exquisite nose, or a well turned limb from 
the human frame. To borrow, with a slight change, the 
language of a celebrated critic, the whole is beautiful, because 
the beauty is in the whole; the great merit of the parts is 
that of fitness. 

There is another characteristic of O’Connell’s eloquence, 
and which belongs less to the matter than to the style—or 
rather belongs Tiegthar to the style, taking that word in 
its wide sense, as comprehending more than the mere choice 
and number and arrangement of words and phrases, and the 
structure of sentences. We allude to the extreme simplicity 
of his language, his perpetual avoidance of all false orna- 
ment, or of true, for mere ornament’s sake. There is in 
the whole of his speeches, even in his ordinary, every-da 
harangues, which he throws off, like the breath in whic 
they are uttered, without effort, hardly a single example of 
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tinsel, or puerility, and never an example of bombast. His 
very jests and droll anecdotes, which, to our knowledge, have 
sometimes made grave men in public assemblies fall back and 
throw up their heels in extacies of delight, come in naturally 
and artless. His repetitions—and no great orator since 
Demosthenes indulged in repetitions so much—never tire. 
Even in his longest and (apparently) least studied speeches, 
and in which the same thought is again and again presented, 
there is not a word too much in any sentence. This is 
according to the sound principle of rhetoric—if the audience 
are slow of apprehension or conviction, or if it be necessary 
to press home a particular point, let the same idea be 
brought forward again and again, in different forms, rather 
than but once, and then encumbered with weight of words. 
The purity of his taste displayed in the use of figurative 
language is above all praise. In his great speeches you 
never. meet with a mixed or broken metaphor, or with a 
metaphor merely ornamental, patched on for its own sake. 
You rarely meet with what is called a bold metaphor, and, 
when such does occur, it rises as if spontaneously from the 
current of his thoughts, His figures and tropes are always 
parts of his discourse, furthering its end, like his arguments, 
and deriving their chief if not their whole beauty and force 
from the circumstances in which they are used. They are 
not, as in so many others, like flowers wreathed round him, 
bedizening his person and embarrassing his movements ;_ they 
are parts of the armour in which he is clothed, or of the 
weapons which he wields. In the finest passages of his 
finest orations—among the finest that ever, from the lips of 
orator, swayed the judgment and the hearts of men, or made 
corruption tremble on the judgment-seat—the words are 
common words, their construction most unartificial, the 
thoughts plain, and, when expressed, seem so obvious and 
natural, that the hearer for the moment imagines he himself 
would utter the same, if put into the speaker's place. We 
need only refer to one of the speeches we have already 
named, that for Magee, for illustrations of all we have been 
saying. One great cause—the primary one is the genius and 
judgment of the man—of these characteristic qualities of 
O’Connell’s eloquence is, that he is always in downright 
earnest. There never lived a public speaker, we firmly be- 
lieve, by whom mere display has been more despised. To 
him tropes and figures and magnificent words and picturesque - 
descriptions of themselves are as nothing. He is a perfect 
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illustration of the well-known principle of Horace, “ Cui 
lecta potenter erit res,” &c. 

The author of Ireland and its Rulers is of opinion that 
O’Connell is “ totally deficient in poetic feeling.” (vol. i. p. 
180.) This is of course meant as censure, but it is, in reality, 
the very highest praise. By poetic feeling our critic under- 
stands (for Fergus O’Connor is the example) that species of 
it which some one of the ancients called a drunken frenzy— 
poetic feeling which begets wild abortions of fancy, like 
fumes of intoxication, incongruous images, metaphors, whence, 
or what, or wherefore, no one can tell, broken and mingled 
and massed together, like bits of coloured glass in a kaleido- 
scope. To the sy nega of this sort of poetic feeling 
O’Connell assuredly has not the smallest claim, and as little 

retensions can he have to the softer inspiration which ex- 

austs itself in images of flowers, and blushes, and murmuring 
streams, and such like materials of many a sweet song. He 
has very little in common with the poetical Fergus, or with 
the young lady who died the other day to the sound of an 
Eolian harp, or with any other of the ten thousand votaries 
of flash, or rant, or bombast, or rigmarole, or slip-slop, or 
namby-pamby. But that poetic feeling which grasps mighty 
realities—that poetic feeling which springs pure and healthy 
from the depths of a lofty and enlarged soul, and is nourished 
by the contemplation of great truths and heroic virtues, and 
by sympathy with real suffering for justice’ sake—that poetic 
feeling which the great and good of all times have been, more 
or less, gifted with, as a power to help them in raising men’s 
minds from the little to the sublime, from the base to the 
beautiful, in changing the hearts, in kindling the genius, in 
creating the new and nobler character of present and after 
generations—this poetic feeling O'Connell possesses, though 
fools cannot appreciate it, and the blind cannot see it, and 
the wicked hate it. His destiny is a high one, his mission is 
among men ; his poetic feeling is of too lofty an order to be 
lost among singing birds and butterflies and gems. 

We have spoken of the extreme simplicity which charac- 
terizes O’Connell’s style of eloquence. It is quite common 
for English and Scotch critics to lay down this character of 
simplicity in any of our writers or speakers as an exception to 
the general rule. The author of Ireland and its Rulers says 
a great deal to the same purpose, conceived and expressed 
in the vilest spirit and taste. Now we entirely dissent from 
this judgment as most unjust. Nor are we in the smallest 
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degree influenced by that paltry and false patriotism which 
seeks, without any regard to evidence, to adorn the national 
character with every possible excellence, intellectual and 
moral. We speak what we sincerely, and on good grounds, 
believe to be truth, when we assert that simplicity of thought 
and expression is decidedly the predominant character of the 
national mind, and to such a degree that the examples to the 
contrary are not worth reckoning. We shall be asked at 
once, ‘“‘ What say you to the bombast, the ‘six feet’ words, 
the affectations, the mad metaphors, the stilted penury of 
** *and* * * and * * * and, &c. &c.?” Why, we answer 
at once that examples enough of this kind of style may be 
found amongst us. But we say these are the exceptions— 
specimens of vile taste such as would be found in every 
country under the sun where writers and public speakers 
might abound. But our critics will tell us, ‘These are the 
specimens we see.” Now, in the first place, we would reply, 
you see but a very small minority. ‘“ What then, have you 
others whom we never see or hear of—a host of active genius 
hidden among yourselves?” We answer, yes: and we ask, 
have you ever been present, in different parts of the kingdom, 
at the instructions of the Catholic clergy to the people on 
Sundays. No, perhaps not one among you ever heard a 
single discourse of the kind. Now, if the idea you have 
formed of the national taste be correct, most of these in- 
structions should confirm it: for surely it is among the 
clergy, who are taken from the nation, it is upon the occa- 
sions we are speaking of, that the characteristic faults and 
excellencies of the national taste and genius would appear. 
And yet—we are sure all our Irish Catholic readers (saving 
the Cockneys and the critic-quacks) will agree with us that 
the discourses of the clergy to the people, especially in rural 
districts, are the very patterns of simplicity. We are not 
confounding simplicity with rudeness—though even in the 
latter the former will be seen—still less with coarseness, 
which is very distinct from either. Again, at parochial meet- 
ee meetings for instance—the same simple style 
will be found among the bulk of the speakers: in truth it is 
only such style that tells with the people. But, in the 
second place, is it true that, among the specimens which do 
appear, this affectation, this imagination run mad, so much 
prevail? ‘They prevail to a far less extent than dulness and 
mystification prevail among your own writers and speakers, 
You take up Charles Phillips and Maturin, and * * * and 
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* * * and you select their fineries and the drunken frenzies, 
and you call these specimens of Irish eloquence; as if such 
men were not only our great men, but our only great men; 
as if their “beauties” were anything more than the very 
dregs of Irish genius which your own criticisms or some 
transient popular excitement sent up to the surface for a mo- 
ment. ‘ But such men are objects of admiration among you.” 
They may have been (or may be) admired for a little time by a 
small coterie of puffers, or by others for other qualities than 
their style of writing. Who admired Satan Montgomery 
through half a dozen editions? How many English reviews 


“ Made immortal and divine of him, 
Before the world had read a line of him,” 


until the “blue and yellow pestilence” overtook him at last 
and carried him off? In what field did Fergus—the poetical 
Fergus—win his most splendid triumphs of eloquence? We 
might quote instances without end. But why judge of the 
national taste by half a dozen bad specimens, and leave alto- 
gether out of view so many eminently good ones, and many 
of them so eminent? What say you of O'Connell, of Gold- 
smith, Berkley, Leland, Plunket, Canning, Grattan, Flood, 
Dr. Doyle, and hundreds of others whom we might name, 
Or, to come to more recent times, what say you of the 
~speeches delivered at the so-called trial of the Irish patriots ¢ 
hat say you of the speeches delivered during the three 
days’ discussion in the Dublin Corporation last year? We 
are not drawing up a catalogue: we are merely referring to 
a few specimens that just now occur to us. We wish, how- 
ever, that a list were made out by some one better qualified 
for such a work than we are, of all the Irish men and women 
who, for the last hundred years, have attained eminence in 
oratory, poetry, and the different departments of the belles 
lettres, and we have no doubt that the very simplicity, the 
want of which has been assumed as a blemish in the style of 
our writers and speakers, would be found to be its predomi- 
nant and pervading charm.* 





* We shall take leave to make a suggestion here which we forgot (though 
we had intended) to make in its proper place. We would earnestly press 
upon Mr. John O’Connell the importance of publishing, in an authentic form, 
the whole of his illustrious father’s principal speeches,—his oRATIONS in popular 
assemblies, at the bar and in the senate. It would be mere waste of time for 
us to point out the value of such a publication to all Irishmen, to the student of 
oratory and of Irish history, to the admirers of genius and wisdom and pa- 
triotism in every quarter of the globe. We have expressed our wishes, from 
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It must be admitted, however, that many vain and shallow 
young men among us, who have read the indexes of a few 
books and the title-pages of a few more, to whom nature has 
vouchsafed a florid imagination, an exhaustless fund of im- 
pudence, very small abilities and less common sense, have 
contributed in some degree to give a colour of truth to the 
very absurd notion we have been commenting upon. They 
will elbow their way into notoriety at all risks. They know 
nothing well, and they will dogmatize upon every thing. 
They will pronounce upon the characters of men whose 
names they hardly know, upon the merits of books whose 
titles they can hardly spell. They are lay doctors in divinity, 
and canon law, and civil law, and philosophy, and medicine, 
all at once, and they are quacks in every thing. There is a 
great deal more of this elsewhere than among us. But that 
others do wrong is no excuse for our imitating them. These 
persons imagine, in the first place, that they are gifted with 
imagination, and, in the next place, that exuberance of 
imagination is a mark of genius, at least in the young.—A 
dangerous principle, this latter, to get into the minds of 
youth, even if true; but we believe, though often repeated 
and sanctioned by some high names (Quintilian’s, if we re- 
member well, among the rest) a principle, at least in its 
common acceptation, the reverse of true. We might quote 
many celebrated names in point. We need only mention 
two of our own countrymen, Burke and O’Connell. The 
early productions of both were simple and severely chaste as 
to style, much more so than their later, certainly much more 
so in the case of Burke: the chief merit as to matter con- 
sisting in the sensible and argumentative manner of handling 
the subject treated of. The truth is, though a clever boy at 
ten will utter many silly things, a babbler at twenty-five will, 
a thousand chances to one, remain a babbler all his life. 
In boys of this age an over florid fancy is a decided mark of 
weakness rather than of strength of mind, of barrenness rather 





time to time, on this matter to several persons, all of whom felt strongly as 
we do the want of such a work, and agreed with us in thinking that Mr. John 
O'Connell is the very man to undertake it. To say nothing of his obvious and 
peculiar qualifications in other respects, the common sense and discretion for 
which (as we had occasion to observe in a former number) he is remarkable, fit 
him in an eminent degree for an undertaking which, to be well executed, re- 
) far more judgment and tact than would at first sight be supposed. Nor 

o we think our excellent and amiable friend (for such we are happy to have 
the honour of calling him) could produce a nobler monument of “ Are days of 
his captivity.” 
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than of richness. The flowers fade according as the fruit 
ripens. ‘ When I cannot talk sense,” said Curran, “I talk 
metaphor.” If the class of persons to whom we allude were 
capable of receiving advice, we would give them one. We 
would propose for their imitation the extraordinary man of 
whom we have been writing. See the dizzy eminence to 
which he has risen in three of the highest departments to 
which human genius can hope to aspire—statesmanship, 
eloquence, legal knowledge. And how has he risen? To 
pass over the moral means,—by incessant toil ; by cultivating 
the higher powers of the mind ; by regarding mere ornament 
and show as nothing in comparison of accuracy, solidity, 
strength; by storing up fruits rather than leaves; by the 
study of things rather than of words; by grasping not at the 
inaccessible, but building his way up to it slowly, surely, 
until it came within his reach; by the union of many intel- 
lectual powers, but— 


‘Where sense o’er all holds mastery.” 


Here we must stop. We have two remarks “deprecatory” 
to make: Ist. In what we have written on O’Connell’s elo- 
quence we wish again to signify to our readers that we in- 
tentionally aimed at condensing, and still more at curtailing. 
If our suggestion to Mr. John O'Connell should be taken 
up by him—and we are sure that he will receive it in the 
same spirit in which it has been offered—we shall then have 
an opportunity of entering fully and unrestrictedly upon a 
subject so interesting to ourselves, and not less so, we are 
convinced, to all our readers—and we promise to do so as far 
as our small abilities and knowledge will enable us: 2nd. We 
intended, at setting out, to devote six or seven pages, at the 
close of our article, to a great variety of topics which the 
author of Ireland and its Rulers has touched or dilated upon. 
We meant merely to give a sentence or short paragraph to 
each, chiefly with a view to exposing certain mischievous 
sophisms, and misstatements, and absurdities. The only 
apology wo have to offer for leaving this part of our task 
even unattempted, is the length to which our article has 
already extended. We have yet room, however, for stringing 
together a few short sentences from these volumes, and most 
of which will, we trust, require neither note nor comment 
from us. 

Mixep Marriages. “Friendly alliances should be promoted 
between persons of opposite religions, From the spirit of mere 
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bigotry, mixed marriages are condemned in Ireland. All efforts 
should be had recourse to, for bridging over the chasm which keeps 
the two Irish nations asunder.”—vol. i. p. 7. 


O’ConNELL’s EARLY Principtes. ‘“ Young O’Connell was not 
seduced by the Revolution of France, which he regarded as a 
blasphemous eruption in the face of God. He left France a little 
after the cruel and needless execution of Louis XVI. He 
crossed the channel on his return homeward with a young Cork- 
man, who was a zealous propagandist of levelling principles, and 
who enthusiastically dilated on the glories of French freedom. 
O’Connell had, from the first, little sympathy with his fellow- 
traveller, who was so violent in the cause of the rights of man, but he 
did not feel thoroughly disgusted, until his companion (who had many 
noble, gallant, and amiable traits of character), taking a bloody 
handkerchief from his pocket, exultingly boasted that he had 
dipped it in the blood of the French king. In five years afterwards 
the young enthusiast was himself executed for his principles. He 
was John, the youngest of the unfortunate brothers Sheares.”—i. 15. 


PortTrRaiTorE or Catuoticism. “The Catholic Church depends 
more on the use of forms than any other religion whatever. It is 
a vast work of art, achieved by the most gifted Italian minds of 
several centuries. .... Its leading principle is, that men can 
never be trusted to themselves—-that in religious affairs they must 
always be hoodwinked, and kept in leading strings . . . . it disre- 
gards the thirst for knowledge, so natural to the human mind—and 
the honest and innate aspirations of the soul, on which it sets little 
value . . . . like Calvinism, it succeeds in creating disgust amongst 
many purely religious minds,”’!!!—i. 29. 


SPANISH JESUITS..... ‘A falsehood too black for any ma- 
lignity save that of Spanish Jesuits to invent.”—i. 32. 


O'ConneELt’s Caruoticism. “ He has essentially one of those 
minds that would in any age follow whatever faith—Mahommedan 
or Gentoo—Greek or Roman—Catholic, Lutheran, or Presbyte- 
rian—it chanced to have been reared in.” —i. 33. 


IRIsH FEELING REGARDING Murper. “It is lamentable to 
observe how, from its habitual character, the crime of murder does 
not excite in Ireland the same horror as in other parts of Europe,” 
&c.—i. 56. 


O’ConnELL A DEMAGOGUE RATHER THAN STATESMAN. “It 
must be said that O’Connell was more formidable than sublime ; 
more energetic than grand; more overbearing in manner than suc- 
cessful in object ; and that he exhibited on the largest scale rather 
the strenuous talents of an unrivalled demagogue, than manifested 
the commanding powers of a creative statesman.”— ii. 155. 
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We wish we had space for a few comments, embracing a 
few “formidable” and “energetic” facts, upon this last 
sentence. 

We had marked thirty or forty passages more for extracts, 
a few of them interesting, and one or two with the sentiments 
of which (as with those of the second extract above) we 
entirely and heartily concur. But we have not room. 








Art. Il.—Adam C@hlenschliger’s Werke: zum zweiten Male 
gesammelt, vermehrt. und verbessert. Breslau, 1839. The 
works of Adam hlenschliger. A second edition, enlarged 
and improved. Breslau, 1839. 


oo is a class of critics that considers the biographies 
of poets and other literary men as generally unsatis- 
factory and disheartening. They think the splendour of their 
works overcasts the events of their worldly existence. Dazzled 
by the radiance of their stately and engrossing creations, they 
have no eye for the actual life of the producer; deficient in 
faith in the greatness of genius, they dread a scrutiny into 
the deeds of the man, lest the charm should be broken, the 
brightness of the character wrought by their fancy should be 
tarnished by the weaknesses and imperfections arising from 
the poverty, temptation, trial, or neglect, that so often marks 
the lot of gifted men. 

We are not of this opinion. The lives of these benefactors 
of their kind are to us of commanding interest. The chronicle 
of the meanest is a gospel of humanity. When recording 
even the errors and vices of the subject, it deters from evil, 
exhorts to good, and warns against weakness ; when depicting 
his trials and temptations, admonishes us of the similarity of 
our lot; when shewing his struggles against the untoward 
circumstances that beset them, appeals to our fortitude and 
manly energy; when narrating his sorrows, awakens sym- 
pathy in our hearts and religion in our souls; when detailing 
his triumphs, makes our bosoms beat with joy at the strength 
and faith of our kind. Each is a type of all our brethren. 
The least distinguished symbolises the whole race with his 
golden age of innocence and peace, his youth of hope and 
love, his fall into the knowledge of evil, his wanderings in the 
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wilderness, his promised land, his home, and protecting Provi- 
dence, redemption, death, and life beyond the grave. 


‘€ Mortal, howe’er thy lot be cast, 
That man resembled thee. 
He saw whatever thou hast seen ; 
Encountered all that troubles thee ; 
He was—whatever thou hast been, 
He is—what thou shalt be.” 


It should be the aim of every investigator to avoid the cold 
and unsubstantial region of abstractions in such matters, and 
come down into that of breathing and actual humanity ; to set 
up his tabernacle among flesh and blood, in the atmosphere of 
life and character; and even from the errors and wrongfulness 
of his fellow-men to gather lessons of wisdom, light, and 
hope; as the bee, by its cunning alchemy, extracts honey from 
the chalice of the noxious flower, the dirt of the trampled 
highway, or the clustered soot of the city-chimney. 

ut the disparaging apprehensions of this class of thinkers 
have, in general, but insufficient foundation. Genius has in 
most cases been true to its divine vocation,—has maintained an 
unblemished scutcheon ; and while we have been justified in 
our admiration of the productions, we have been enabled to 
love and honour the producer. The instances of moral dis- 
sonance have been exceptions of unfrequent occurrence, and, 
in almost all cases, traceable to some hereditary disease, some 
fatal combination of circumstances, the result of social evils, 
or of a momentum given by some influence originally inde- 
pendent of the personal control of the exhibitor. 

And how often have the loftiness and worth of men of 
genius, and the creations of their immortal works, which raise, 
and cheer, and guide mankind, been achieved in despite of 
the world’s hard dealing, its coldness and contumely, its 
defamation and niggardliness! The clever practical man has 
sneered at them ; the sordid has been apathetic; the timid has 
held aloof from them. Oh! the free and brave hearts, that in 
strength of soul have risen above all this; that in poverty, 
solitude, neglect, and scorn, have been true to their instinct 
and noble calling, and moulded into forms, beautiful and 
enduring, the visions and high thoughts that came to them in 
their hours of trial! Looking at what they have done, and 
under what circumstances it has been accomplished, it is 
more natural we should desire to know whatever of the per- 
sonal character and actions of these men is extant, and expect 

3 
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to find, as we so often do, a noble approximation to the ideal 
which our study of their works had begotten. 

Strong in our conviction of the instruction and gratifica- 
tion to be derived from the biographies of literary men, we 
are about to introduce the life of one, certainly not amongst 
the most tried or most suffering, but who, in déspite of humble 
birth and adverse circumstances, has by his productions raised 
himself to a station of dignity and renown, shed a lasting 
glory on his native land, and enlarged the sphere of the 
beautiful, which he has peopled with new forms of the stately, 
the lovely, the heroic, and the great. 

By such considerations as these we have been led to our 
present subject, which may at first sight seem unattractive to 
the general reader. But little is known in these countries of 
Danish literature, and that little through the medium of Ger- 
man. It is a subject, however, which is becoming more in- 
teresting every day, and we hope to find an early occasion of 
entering into it in detail. For the present we shall content 
ourselves with offering, as an introduction, some account of 
one of the most remarkable of the poets of Denmark, derived 
chiefly from a memoir written by himself, and displaying, on 
a small scale, most of the peculiarities by which his writings 
are distinguished. His Autobiography is to us especially in- 
teresting, as it brings out more strongly than almost any of 
his other works the decidedly Catholic tendencies which, in 
common with Schlegel, Novalis, Tieck, and the rest of the 
modern German school, he has continued to cherish from his 
earliest years. 

The fame of “ Ghlenschliger the Dane” many years since 
reached our shores, and as the author of Hakon Jarl, Aladdin, 
and Correggio, not only in his own country, but here and in 
Germany, he has taken his place as a man of genius and an 
undisputed classic. ‘Two-and-thirty years ‘since, by the en- 
couragement of Goethe, Tieck, Jean Paul, and some other 
distinguished men, he aspired to enrol himself among Ger- 
man poets, although prior to his twenty-fourth year he had 
not written a line of the language. His works, originally 
composed in Danish, have been reproduced by him in German, 
and a second edition in twenty-one volumes, containing his 
dramas, novels, and minor poems, has been issued in Prussia, 
which is significant enough of their merits and importance in 
that thoughtful land. Prefatory to them, he has given us a 
selbst biographie, a sketch of his own life, from which we have 
—_ the incidents which form the staple of the present 
article. 
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It consists of a circumstantial and picturesque detail of the 
leading events prior to his thirtieth year, when he married. 
“Comedies and romances,” he says, “ usually terminate with 
the marriage of the hero, and most biographies should also. 
The strange and eventful, the period of psychological de- 
velopment which makes a narrative entertaining, then chiefly 
ceases, and it is the contest and onward striving, not station 
and attainment, that most interest in the communication.” 
The occurrences after this period he relates very briefly, 
bringing the statement down to 1839, and the fifty-eighth 
year of his life. ‘The canvas does not present the breadth and 
richness of Goethe’s “ Poetry and truth,” nor the mixture of 
exuberant humour, grace, and pathos of Jean Paul’s frag- 
ment, “Truth from my life,"—that captivating sketch, so 
redolent of the spirit of ‘Teniers, Raphael, and Correggio; nor 
the minute and unseemly confessions of Rousseau; but it is a 
production of considerable interest and attraction, manifesting 
the quiet, manly, genial character of the artist, and an utter 
absence of all affectation, that is quite charming. It is im- 
possible to doubt the thorough honesty and heartiness of the 
man. From its comparative brevity, it is frequently more 
suggestive ‘than graphic, presents more for the imagination 
to colour and fill up than the eye to comprehend; but the 
whole forms an engaging picture, reflecting the culture and 
illumination of the nineteenth century, and the simplicity, 
frankness, steadfastness, and homely virtue, of the old Norse 
character. 

Adam (hlenschliiger was born the 14th of November, 
1779, in a suburb of Copenhagen, near the royal palace of 
Friederickberg. He derived no distinction from birth, in 
which he has resembled so many men of distinguished name 
and powers. The race of seers and intellectual benefactors of 
mankind is rarely traceable to lofty ancestral origin. Although 
“ of earth’s best blood, of titles manifold,” they seldom spring 
from duke or count, successful conqueror, or tyrannical 
wrong-doer. Their genealogical tree is not found to have 
its root in some olden palace or mountain-citadel, nor to have 
spread its branches over wide principalities, renowned for 
sovereignty or worldly greatness; but their race, 


“ Like violet in greenwood bowers 
Is lost amidst its brother flowers,” 


by the dusty way-sides of life, humble as the commonest 
weed that is trampled by the clouted shoe of the peasant, 
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neighboured by the resting lark, and lighted only by the sun 
and the million orbs of the overcanopying heavens. But as 
if to shew more noticeably the spiritual greatness and in- 
defeasible nobility of genius, for which Heaven has granted 
the patent, and which these great souls have ennobled and 
ratified with ever-quickening deeds and deathless songs,—they 
have usually been of lowly extraction. The name of their 
progenitors has scarcely been discoverable for three genera- 
tions, and all further links lost amidst the great mass of the 
people, whose lot it has been to carry on the tendency of the 
world’s advancement from the earliest ages, tilling their 
native soil, peopling their ancient villages with a robust and 
patient race, practising the rude rites of some vanished form 
of religion, which had for them its sustaining power of faith 
and immortality, or shedding with free and undaunted hearts 
their ignoble blood in defence of their forest dwellings against 
the Roman invaders, or some other desolating aggressor. 
His father was from Holstein, where his predecessors had 
been for some time organists and schoolmasters. Coming to 
Copenhagen in his twentieth year, an accomplished performer 
on the harpsichord, and with excellent testimonials as an in- 
structor of youth, he had been taken into the service of Count 
Moltke as teacher of the young countess, his daughter. By 
his patron’s influence, he also attained the post of organist at 
Friederickberg, and subsequently of intendant of the royal 
palace. For several years, he had a hard struggle with a 
scanty income and increasing family; but, attaining after- 
wards a higher station in the kingly household, of good emolu- 
ment, he was placed in happier circumstances, and enabled 
(as the son takes delight in recording) to confer many benefits 
on the needy and deserving, in which his generous spirit re- 
joiced. His mother was of earnest, pious, and reflective 
character,—a Dane, but of German origin; and he takes 
delight in thus belonging by blood to both nations, as he did 
subsequently by his intellectual productions. ‘ She pos- 
sessed,” he says, “a strong understanding and great sensi- 
bility, that at times tended to a er enthusiasm, and 
though of serious mood, was good-tempered withal. In later 
years, as her health declined, she sought consolation in re- 
ligion, and devoted much time to the perusal of sermons and 
spriritual songs whenever she was prevented from attending 
church. She zealously endeavoured to bring her children 
under the influence of. her religious feelings.” From their 
infancy, she fostered and nurtured them with the most assidu- 
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ous and motherly care. Two precious gifts of a gracious 
Providence, of priceless value to a human home,—a pious and 
loving mother, and a father whose early indigence and priva- 
tions had not destroyed his native generosity of character, and 
sympathy for the wants and afflictions of others. 

He was sent to school, at a tender age, to an ancient and 
crabbed dame, where he suffered much with his companions 
from the severity of her treatment. They were compelled to 
sit for hours motionless on their forms, until they envied the 
very poultry that ranged about the yard freely in sight of the 
school-room, and cackled and quacked at their pleasure. His 
only consolation here was Huber’s Bible History, from which, 
after the lessons were concluded, they had permission to read 
aloud. From this work, he became early acquainted with 
the lives of Moses, Joseph, David, and Solomon, and that 
history of sorrow, that awful epic, the sufferings and death of 
the Saviour, which awakened the deepest anguish in his 
youthful breast, while the events of the childhood of Jesus 
delighted him as the loveliest of idylls. He accompanied his 
father every Sunday to the organ-loft, and as he possessed a 
good voice, was made precentor of the choir. Here, with the 
earnest and pious enthusiasm of youth, he assisted in the 
i: and listened with deep attention to the evangelical 
essons of the day. 

He was soon removed to another school, kept by the 
sacristan, but governed by his deputy, a corpulent man of 
indolent character, who walked to and fro in the school-room 
in his morning gown, smoking his pipe, while the boys were 
left to their own control. Punishments were not spared, but, 
as substitutes for instruction and judicious government, they 
effected little for the intellectual improvement of the scholars. 
But under all these repressing circumstances, the innate pro- 
poe of the boy broke forth. In his ninth year he penned 

is first poetical composition, a psalm, which the master dis- 
covered. Its spirit and treatment were not objected to, but 
the worthy critic denounced the metre as faulty. The young 
author demurred stoutly, produced a song-book as arbiter, 
and gained his first triumph by wringing from the defeated 
didasculus an admission of the correctness of the prosody. 

If the formal scholastic education he was receiving was 
barren and defective, there were other humanising and elevat- 
ing influences in operation upon him, which were doubtlessly 
silently moulding the eager and apprehensive spirit of the 
boy. Nature was at hand with her inexhaustible beauty and 
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impressive ministrations, teaching the moral relation of all 
things to man, and prophesying, in all her pomp and richness, 
of the eternal and divine as the foundation and end of being ; 
and, in all her gorgeous variety, proclaiming an absolute unity, 
the Supreme and Ineffable One, which religion reveals to 
us as Gop and Creator, and the heart of man in all ages 
denominates in its language as Farner. And society with 
its classes, civilization, arts, and protection, ever moving on 
in its march from the savage to the sublime,—expressive of 
law and order, foresight and justice, harmony and peace. 
His hours of recreation were spent in and about the royal 
palace, where his father resided. On one side was a park in 
the English style, on the other a garden in the stiff and 
architectural taste of Louis XIV, with its clipped hedges, 
fountains, and pyramids. These placed before his eyes, on 
an extended scale, for daily observation and comparison, 
English nature and French artificiality, added to which was 
the imposing beauty of the Italian Palazzo, with its stately 
apartments and rich collection of mimetic life and beauty,— 
its paintings, arabesques, and sculptures. The modes of 
life were as varied as the seasons. In summer, the court 
assembled here, and the scene was thronged with official dig- 
nitaries, gay cavaliers, and lovely and elegant women. The 
children caught frequent glimpses of the royal family at table, 
and heard the sweet melodies that enlivened their meals, or 
gazed upon the crowd of guards and citizens that perambulated 
the gardens, listening to the wild Turkish music of the mili- 
tary bands. The park was kept private for the household ; 
and, at certain times, he and his sister would delight them- 
selves and their youthful acquaintances with rambles through 
its quiet and solitary walks, rapt in wonder and delight at its 
scenic displays. Here were low Norwegian houses amidst 
forest-like groves of pine and oak, in whose branches the 
winds would repeat their melodies brought from seas and 
distant mountains, songs of the Maelstrom and wild Lapland 
heights,—hermits’ cells, grottoes sparkling with crystals, 
spars, and metallic petrifactions, beautiful as-a fairy’s dwel- 
ling,—Chinese pagodas, decorated within with coloured por- 
traits of mandarins and small-eyed ladies, in singular and 
flowing attire, while above were suspended numerous bells 
round the roof, from which every breeze in its agitation rung 
out sweet and fantastic music. 

All this was changed in the autumn, when the royal family 
returned to the capital. The music and gay promenaders 
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departed, and a new scene was opened to the young and in- 
quisitive observer. The palace and grounds were filled with 
labourers and artizans; and he mixed with masons, carpenters, 
painters, upholsterers, and gardeners, noticing their craft and 
dexterity, and enjoying their hearty jocularity and rough 
gibes. In the winter, the family had the stately palace to 
themselves, with two sentinels and two huge dogs, as guards. 
Then the children roamed through every chamber; gazed 
undisturbed on the paintings; stretched themselves under 
royal canopies; and, with the lifeless materials without, and 
the magical power of a plastic fancy within, framed for them- 
selves engrossing combinations of things—wild, wondrous, and 
bewitching. 

At other times, the young Chlenschliger fetched books 
from the neighbouring town, “ in a large bundle, swung on a 
little stick over his shoulder ;” and then they were indifferent - 
to the storm without, or rain, or snow. The father sat down 
by the stove in his morning-gown, the little house-dog lying 
near him, and read aloud to the children and mother seated 
around: or the young lad, reading by himself in a low tone, 
followed Robinson Crusoe in his solitary island, revelled with 
Aladdin in the land of faéry, or laughed at the fooleries of 
Siegfried of Lindenbergh. The comedies of his countryman 
Holberg, he says, he knew by heart already. 

In passing the court-yard one day, he was bitten by one 
of the huge dogs kept there. His mother first washed: the 
part most carefully, then hastened to the sentinel and re- 
quested him to shoot the animal forthwith. ‘Madam, I dare 
not,” was the reply; “ it belongs to the king, is a great rarity, 
and the gift of some distinguished foreigner.” Shoot him 
instantly,” rejoined the mother; “although nothing ails him 
now, he may become mad. He has bitten my boy, and I 
must take every precaution for his safety. A child is more 
precious to a mother than any royal hound. I will bear all 
the blame.” ‘The creature was instantly destroyed, and the 
needless act went unreproved, although the apprehension and 
carefulness of the mother were the results of the grossest 
prejudice. 

Another event that he describes, as breaking in upon the 
monotonous winter life, was the entrance of the Crown prince 
and his bride, in 1790, with its gaiety and illuminations for three 
nights, and triumphal arches in many of the streets. The boy 
was astounded at the beautiful devices, transparencies, and 
gem-like constellations around him; and believed that the 
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romantic world of the Arabian tales, with its train of wonders 
and strange delights, was realized before him. The very snow 
in the streets, which, under the variegated masses of light, 
wore a bright yellow hue, he supposed to be a golden sand, 
strewed over the roads as decoration for the occasion. 

He intimates that the days of his childhood did not traverse 
a pathway of roses, as. his parents were poor, and they had to 
encounter many troubles and privations, that tried the cheer- 
ful firmness of the one, and the earnest piety of the other. 
But it is to be hoped that these had a beneficial result; for 
heaven does not send these trials in vain. The waters of 
affliction may be presented in the cup of life—repulsive to the 
eye and bitter to the taste; but to the patient, the thoughtful, 
and the pious, they sparkle with vigour and hope, and have 
the freshness of the waters of immortal life. 

Under the pressure of this poverty, the education of the 
young (Ehlenschliiger seems to have been much neglected, 
as it does not appear that he remained long with the sacristan. 
He had completed his twelfth year, and learned nothing; but 
he had read three hundred volumes from the circulating library, 
and had unconsciously acquired considerable knowledge and 
command of his native language. In one of his rambles, he 
became acquainted with a Norwegian poet named Storm, of 
clear head and warm heart, the director of a school in Copen- 
hagen, who offered to instruct the lad gratuitously, if the 
parents would pay for his board during the winter months. 
This was accepted, and he stepped into a new sphere, where 
he applied himself with great diligence and profit to his 
studies. While here, the constructive faculty more fully 
exhibited itself. He wrote several comedies, which were per- 
formed by himself, his sister, and a few youthful friends, in 
the royal dining-room of the palace. At one of these his 
good friend Storm was a spectator. ‘My dear Cthlenschli- 
ger,” said he, “ you are a greater poet than Molitre. It was 
thought extraordinary that he should complete and bring out 
a play in eight days, but you do it all in one. Think not, 
however, that you are a genius because you make verses with 
facility. You may become a good scholar, a respectable man 
of business, but you will never be an Edward Storm.” This 
criticism, it may be supposed, gave little satisfaction to the 
young playwright; what is of more consequence, it does not 
appear to have acted as any discouragement. 

He took private lessons in Latin, which formed no part of 
the regular instruction of the school. He had from his earliest 
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childhood great delight in teaching others, and during his 
visits to his parents at the palace, he gave instructions to his 
sister in all that he had himself acquired in his absence. 
Whenever he was in the church, and thought himself alone, 
he mounted the pulpit, and preached aloud. On one occasion 
he was eves by the clergyman, who was so much struck 
by the power and eloquence displayed in the address, that he 
strongly recommended his father to let him study theology. 
In wekcol he ranked amongst the foremost scholars; in later 

ears, he was always dua. He was also equally prominent 
in the playground, being generally the leader in all the games. 
He had, however, much to undergo here; in early years, 
being placed in the junior classes, from his backwardness in 
knowledge, and afterwards, from a trouble that may be classed 
with Jean Paul’s “apparel martyrdom.” His needy father 
could not afford proper clothing for him, but bought the cast- 
off habiliments from the master of the royal wardrobe. The 
young Adam, therefore, exhibited a singular and ludicrous 
style in his daily costume, walking about in the scarlet coat 
of the Crown prince, and the stiff boots of the king, while his 
breeches were constructed from the cashiered cloth of a palace 
billiard table. In this strange garb, with his long black hair 
hanging on his shoulders, he attracted the ridicule of his 
richer and more elegant school-fellows. The kind-hearted 
and gentle boy first deprecated this treatment with good 
words, and often with tears, but ineffectually. Feeling that 
what the tender heart cannot effect the strong hand must ac- 
complish, he turned with determined courage upon his perse- 
cutors, bravely fought out his deliverance, and secured peace 
for ever. 

While here, his kind friend Storm fell dangerously ill, and 
died at one of the hospitals of the city. He was beloved by 
all his pupils; and, in the fulness of their sorrow, when the 
sad intelligence was communicated to them, the mathematical 
master insisted upon their continuance of the lessons, and 
began to describe on his board his lines and circles. The 
rector of the school, however, felt that their sincere and 
youthful grief, so honourable both to the scholars and the 
teacher, was deserving of more respect, and gave them per- 
mission to visit the remains of their friend. They met the 
bearers with the bier conveying the body, which the boys 
accompanied to the late residence of the departed. When 
deposited there, and the honoured countenance of their friend 
was uncovered, they wept over it long, and Cthlenschlager, 
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pressing the cold hand of his loved master, silently blessed 
him for all the kindnesses and benefits which he had received 
at his hands. 

He continued the pursuit of his studies at this institution, 
acquiring rewards and general estimation, until he attained 
his sixteenth year. He found time, with all his application, 
to write weekly literary journals for his comrades, and to take 
part with them in private dramatic performances. They once 
represented, before the family of a celebrated actor—Schwartz 
and his friends—the Slave in Tunis, in which the character 
of the Slave was sustained by Cthlenschliger, who so vividly 
depicted the distress of the captive, severed from home and 
his relatives, as to draw tears from the eyes of the ladies, and 
call forth the warmest applause of Schwartz. His young 
co-actors, feeling jealous of his success, or in the irrepressible 
frolicsomeness of youth, 


“ Turning to mirth all things of earth, 
As only boyhood can,” 


made grimaces, and mocked at him from behind the scenes. 
This but increased his emotion, and caused him to throw 
more passion into his representation of the character. Schwartz 
repeated his praises at the termination of the piece, which, it 
is highly probable, had considerable influence on some of his 
future proceedings, as may be surmised from the sequel. 

The prejudice in Denmark against the stage, as a profes- 
sion, was not so great as in Germany and other countries. 
As the only and national establishment, it was shielded from 
the character of vagabondism, so freely affixed to it else- 
where. Regulated by royal ordinance, and directed by 
officers appointed by the crown, a certain dignity was con- 
ferred on it, and order and decorum preserved among its 
members. It presented powerful attractions to a youth like 
(Ehlenschliger, of ardent poetical temperament and esthetical 
cultivation, but who had not enjoyed sufficient opportunities 
of acquiring the more weighty and dignifying accomplishments 
of the scholar. 

To this profession he now. determined to devote himself, 
not, as he says, from any sensual captivation cast over him by 
the fascinations of the actresses, nor from any particular love 
for histrionic art, but from the strong bias of a poetical nature 
urging him upon the novel and adventurous—a desire to place 
himself in a new arena of human character, and to make himself 
intimately acquainted with so powerful an organ of dramatic 
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oesy, as the musician must know the differences and capabi- 
ities of orchestral instruments prior to the construction of an 
opera, or any other grand harmonic composition. From his 
intellectual and imaginative cast, he would be disposed to 
contemplate the drama in its ideal, rather than in its empi- 
rical, phasis, and would not fail to draw conclusions in favour 
of its pretensions to worth and utility as a great and effective 
means of operating on human nature, and evoking and foster- 
ing into a rich fulness all the noble capacities of social and 
national character. He would see, that, under the pressure 
of daily necessities, the understanding was receiving an undue 
development, that society was made up of selfish units, who, 
in their sordid narrowness of sphere, lost sight of the all, the 
whole, “seeing in the universe but the house they dwelt in, 
and in the history of eternity but their own little town.” He 
would respect it for its power of recalling men to the observa- 
tion of the universal, of educating the feelings and the imagi- 
nation, quickening the sense of individual greatness, revealing 
the mysteries of human nature, “so fearfully and wonderfully 
made,” and casting light into the deep abyss of man’s heart 
—that strange and wild labyrinth where powers and passions, 
strength and weakness, self-sacrifice and self-love, evil and 
ood, lie couched side by side, like Satan in the neighbour- 
ood of Eve in the golden bowers of Paradise. 

His father gave his approval, and on application to the 
royal chamberlain, who had known and noticed him about 
the palace, he was kindly received, placed under the direction 
of a distinguished actor, named Rosing, a man of education 
and accomplishments, and had masters in fencing, dancing, and 
singing, appointed to instruct him. 

“My old fencing-master, Ems,” he says, “was a big, good- 
hearted, rattling fellow,—a Prussian of the days of Frederick the 
Great, that knew his business well. I was delighted to learn the 
use of arms from him. But I preferred the broadsword to the 
rapier, the striking and cutting to the stabbing, The first seemed 
to me more heroic and magnanimous, less subtle and ferocious. 
The latter malicious and murderous, requiring you continually, by 
all artful means, to delude your adversary, and give him a mortal 
wound unexpectedly. Cunning and cold blood gave you the ad- 
vantage. In the hewing action of the broadsword, you proceed 
with more energy and self-abandonment. I believe that neither 
Achilles, nor the hardy Siegfried, Starkodder, nor Palnatoke, ever 
stabbed, except with their lances, in the charge. They struck with 
their broad falchion, as Thor felled with his iron hammer. Stab- 
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bing is a meanness from the French school of later days, which I 
have no doubt Bayard and Du Guesclin would have disowned. 

“My dancing master was named Dahlen, a nobly-proportioned 
Swede, of regular and handsome features, very well bred, engaging 
in manners, and an excellent dancer. I preferred the minuet to 
the brisker social dances. The minuet taught stately and imposing 
attitudes, to move the body with grace and dignity, and seemed to 
be an ideal, though mute, love scene, in which the youth and 
maiden approached each other in earnest and intense longing, then 
reverentially and modestly withdrew themselves, again drew near 
in the fluctuations of passion, lightly and timidly embrace, and, as 
if daunted, fly off from each other, and, finally, with reserved but 
courteous greeting, place themselves on the same spot where the 
symbolic process began.” 

He remained in his new vocation two winters, performing 
on many occasions, but only filling four leading parts. During 
this time he saw the reverse side of theatrical life; the poverty, 
envy, and gross vanity of the actor class, and how entirely 
the vices and defects of his associates resembled those of the 
great world without, save only in degree, being more com- 
pressed and less polished. 

He soon had experienced enough of this dependant mode of 
life, and determined to abandon it. He felt that, in order to 
enjoy the rainbow’s splendour, or the silver shimmer of the 
moon on the moving waves, it was not necessary to place 
himself in the falling cloud, where the heavenly cameleon 
= its beautiful curve, nor on the dancing waters; but 
that they were seen to the best advantage at a distance. He 
was intimate with two estimable men, the brothers Oerstedt, 
since of distinguished rank in the scientific world, of great 
application and acquirements, who were students at Ehlersen’s 
college in Copenhagen. When alone in the library there, on 
his occasional visits to them, he found himself strangely 
wrought upon. The books of ancient and modern lore, in 
their old parchment and golden bindings, seemed to look 
reproachfully upon him, and say, “ Why hast thou forsaken 
us?” By the advice of his friends, the Oerstedts, he termi- 
nated his connexion with the theatre, and resolved to prepare 
himself for the usual Latin and jurisprudential examinations, 
to adopt the law as his profession, and become an advocate. 

He was now in his nineteenth year, and passed the requi- 
site preliminary scrutiny with credit. At this time he became 
acquainted with the writings of Goethe and Schiller, which,— 
as on all men of fervid and imaginative nature,—made a deep 
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impression on him; and in the seventh chapter we have his 
judicious reflections on their productions, too long, however, 
for extraction. 

The health of his mother now became seriously affected, 
and she evidently was approaching the confines of that “ high 
world which lies beyond our own.” 

“She loved me much,” he says, “and in many respects I re- 
sembled her. The feelings of melancholy and earnestness I owe to 
her; to my father robust health and cheerfulness. Imagination 
and fire I derive from both, the propensity to the tragic from my 
mother. And yet did she see no production of my muse to gladden 
her weary spirit. No laurel did I bring to her to share in my joy. 
Only upon her honoured grave was I enabled to plant it. Oh! 
how would she have rejoiced had she had any foresight that some- 
thing more than the common would have been achieved by her son. 
And I saw her gradually sinking away, after she had taken her last 
affectionate farewell of us all, her eyes again and again closing, and 
the look of consciousness departing. The hands that had so often 
borne and comforted me, I saw busied, for the last time, clutching 
the counterpane in the usual restlessness that precedes death. Then 
she slept the last sleep; my father closed her eyes, and now she 
rests in peace in the Friedericksberg churchyard, whither my 
father and sister have followed her, and where I myself hope finally 
to repose. Forgive me, dear reader, if I have somewhat saddened 
thee. He who will accompany man in his path must share with 
him sorrow and joy. I will lead thee now from the realm of shadows 
into sunshine again.” 


There is but little of the Catholic tone here, but still 
it is not without a deep religious feeling. Sad and solemn 
is the death-bed, but sanctifying also. The most hard- 
ened and thoughtless are impressed by its dread announce- 
ment, though sin and the world may soon, in them, oblite- 
rate the record. The pious and tender are sustained in 
their anguish by a divine voice, breathing consolation and 
immortal hope, and a light from beyond the grave brightens 
the gloom with the promise of an eternal day. The valley 
around us is cold and grey, but the far-off mountain ridge that 
bounds it, is illuminated by the golden sunbreak of morning, 
with the promise of freshness, glory, and peace. 

The heart of man is ever made more susceptible by sorrow. 
As in physics, so in the soul, nature always abhors a vacuum. 
Shortly after the loss of his mother, he became acquainted with 
Christiana Heger, the daughter of a counsellor of state: 

“ A lovely girl of seventeen, of mature and noble figure, with 
large blue eyes, snow-white complexion, rose-tinted cheeks, and a 
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luxuriance of hair rarely seen; for when the long fair tresses were 
unbound, they completely concealed her person. She was the 
sister-in-law of Professor Rahbek, elegant, well-educated, and 
witty. The first time that I saw her she wove for me a garland 
of corn flowers, blue as her eyes. I yet possess it and it still 
retains its sweet hue.” 


The result may be forseen, he fell in love with the beautiful 
creature. 

How gladly he turned his footsteps to the house that held 
his enchantress may easily be imagined. 

“ Here I met,” he says, “in the professor, an enlightened com- 
panion and humorous poet; in his wife an intellectual and sprightly 
friend, rare and unrestrained hospitality, and almost always a lovely 
girl that sat very industriously engaged in her work, in whose eyes, 
however, when she raised them at my entrance, I fancied I read 
an expression of delight....... 

“ When I escorted Christiana home, after some of these happy 
evenings, in the bright moonlight and starry nights, the merriment 
suddenly ceased. I was serious, embarrassed, and monosyllabic, 
and she also; generally we walked along, arm in arm, silently 
absorbed in our own thoughts.” 


At last love gave him what it had so frequently deprived 
him of—courage; he declared his passion, and was accepted. 
He continued his studies now zealously, though subject to 
occasional interruptions from Apollo and the muses, or Bragi 
with her harp, or Idun sitting beneath her apple-tree, and if 
these did not suffice, they summoned Venus or Freia, Mars or 
Thor, to their aid, who arrayed themselves against his legal 
investigations. 

War with England now broke out, and he volunteered into 
a military corps, raised among the students, of which he be- 
came ensign, and we have some amusing anecdotes of his 
associates, with details of the fatiguing but bloodless cam- 
paigns. But peace soon ensued, and he returned to his more 
tranquil engagements, his law books, attendance at a certain 
literary re-wnion, where he met many men of distinguished 
station, large acquirements and sound views, and to the con- 
tinuation of his essays on belles lettres. His accomplished 
companions wrought much intellectual improvement in him. 
His judgment was invigorated, his knowledge of men and 
things extended, his taste refined and enlarged, and a lofty 
emulation excited within him. 

He read the ancient northern mythology and history, and 
applied himself to the study of the Icelandic language, assisted 
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by an eccentric antiquarian and scholar named Arndt, who 
seems to have been one of the most remarkable caricatures of 
the day : 

“He walked one day into my chamber,” says the narrative, 
“with filthy boots, a very coarse blue great-coat, and with long 
hair, which, like a woman’s, reached to his hips, stuck in between 
the body coat and upper one. He was born at Altona, and seemed 
only a spirit from the past, revisiting the favourite scenes of his 
former life. He had first applied himself to botany, but graven 
stones and ruins soon supplanted flowers and plants in his regard. 
He was an antiquarian such as few have been. Whatever lived 
and bloomed, prospered or worked together in present society, 
he despised. He loved only mouldering ruins, obscure legends, 
traditions of the olden time, and words of half-dead or defunct 
languages. He considered all Europe but as a wide study, over 
which he rambled to gather archaic fragments and citations He 
was once in the extreme parts of Norway, beyond Drontheim, for 
the purpose of copying sundry Runic inscriptions, when it suddenly 
occurred to him to visit Venice, to transcribe some Greek lines on 
a statue, wherein he expected to find certain words of the ancient 
Danish language. All states and degrees of civilization, all political 
forms and regulations, he ignored altogether; or if he spoke of 
them, it was only to ease his heart by abusing them. In his wan- 
derings, he stopped at the houses of the gentry and clergy, lived at 
their cost, and slept in their best chambers, but requited their 
hospitality with coarseness and impertinence; deeming it their duty 
to render him every assistance, who, in his zeal and love of antiquity, 
renounced all comfort and convenience. A servant girl was once 
about to take away his boots to clean them. ‘ Will the hussey,’ he 
roared out, ‘let my boots alone? I care nothing about such sense- 
less finery. When they are too dirty, I wash them in some brook, 
and there is an end of it!’ He often met with deserved chastise- 
ment, and was turned out of doors, but that produced no alteration 
in his manners. He had no friends, no home. He carried his 
multitudinous manuscripts in his pockets, till they were overloaded ; 
he then placed them, not in towns, nor in the charge of any literary 
inhabitant, but concealed them amongst heaps of stones, or in some 
hedge or fissures of old ruins. He had not the slightest regard for 
modern poetry; but, on the contrary, every Runic letter, every 
distorted figure of the old Skalds, was sacred to him, and as he was 
deeply versed in the literature, manners, and remnants of the old 
northern heroic times, I gathered considerable knowledge in these 
studies, and delighted to lose myself with him in the gloom and 
wonders of the heathen by-gone ages.” 


About this time he met with another man, although of 
different character from Arndt, of great vigour of mind and 
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acquirements, and imbued with the spirit of the new philosophy 
and school of poetry which was then stirring the German mind 
to its centre, This was Heinrich Steffens, of whom and whose 
influence he thus speaks. 


“ The first means whereby he won my regard, was his estimation 
and love of poetry; which he not only recited enthusiastically, but 
the powers, scope, and laws of which he clearly proved and defended 
philosophically. These I had always felt deeply, but I had not yet 
succeeded in fashioning their anticipated truths into distinct con- 
ceptions. I had heard poetry, by some persons even of taste and 
intelligence, rated as a pleasing but secondary and trivial thing, to 
which men might apply themselves in hours of leisure or relaxation, 
after they had devoted their best powers to more profitable and 
important subjects. By others, the useful, the material, was ranked 
as of foremost importance, and all creations of the imaginative 
faculty extruded from classification with utility. Thus in reference 
to its capacity and end, conceding to it but a very subordinate 
consideration, and blinding themselves to the spiritualizing and 
rectifying influence it bestows on the intellectual and sensual man. 
I was for a time disturbed and dazzled by these sophisms, which 
falsely estimated the useful as the highest aim of humanity, and 
confounded the nature of the necessary and the essential. I soon, 
however, discovered that the useful is but a condition of our earthly 
being, to enable us to preserve the animal in health and physical 
comfort; while our more dignified and supersensual aim as rational 
creatures, must be the apprehension and practice of the True and 
the Beautiful, which are evoked and attained by us through the 
revelations of Science and Art. I speedily discerned that the 
practice and perfection of the Beautiful was not subordinate to the 
love of the True; no more than the objective appearance is inferior 
to the subjective perception: and that the True and the Good con- 
sisted in the recognition and practice of the Beautiful, in all the 
came of nature, and the multifarious complications of human 

e. 

‘From these heresies relative to the useful, all the other mistakes 
and false notions of the age were easily deduced: for example, the 
immoderate estimation of the (so called) modern illumination; which 
consisted, not in genuine enlightenment, but in a selfish and extra- 
vagant valuation of the opinions of the day, comprising a contempt 
of all that related to the imagination and the sphere of lofty ideas, 
with a fantastic appreciation of the trivial and the common. All 
these errors the new school, in which Steffens had studied, had 
rightly attacked; but when, however, they came to application, they 
were not free from the charge of falling into the opposite extreme. 
They were quite right in maintaining that the practical and the 
beautiful in the middle ages had not, before, been either recognized 
or prized. The philologists and poets of the new school were 
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deserving of high praise, when they rescued old pictures and books 
from the dust of monasteries, and, nourished and quickened by 
these, presented the world with works of excellence themselves, 
where the beautiful of the middle ages, new born and idealized, was 
displayed. They erred, however, when they pronounced every- 
thing connected with that period as beautiful, and, blind to the 
follies and ferocity of those beclouded centuries, would have us 
imagine that time had only retrograded, recommending us again to 
become romantic barbarians. Right was it in them to re-publish 
the songs of the old knightly days, and to direct our attention to 
the noble, national tone, the heroic sentiments, the harmony, the 
heartiness of the language, and the many individual beauties of 
those productions. But they were wrong to praise as finished 
masterpieces, interminable rhyming chronicles, wherein monotony 
and wearying repetitions prevailed; at the same time that they 
fiercely:and unmercifully rejected works of their own day, as worth- 
less and uninteresting, many of which, however, embodied much 
of the beautiful.” 

“Good and noble in them was it, as Protestants, to abandon the 
old spirit of rancour, and to declare their esteem for the beautiful 
in the religious services of our Catholic brethren; for Protestantism 
had gone too far, and, in an iconoclastic spirit, men had protested 
at last against everything beautiful that associates itself so nobly 
with religion. There was no tolerance for those stately and noble 
churches, for magnificent images, heart-stirring music, for the 
poetical and touching legends of the earlier Christians. A melan- 
choly and hateful spirit had taken possession of so many Protestants. 
They considered life as a vale of misery, joyless and flowerless, and 
wandered on with half-frenzied eyes directed to death, the grave, 
and corruption. The new school endeavoured to counteract this, 
and held up to Protestantism all that was cheerful and beautiful in 
the Catholic religion and its imposing service, wherein they did 
well.” 

He had previously written and published several songs, 
some smaller dramatic pieces, and tales embodying old northern 
traditions and manners. He now worked up some old Danish 
heroic legends and poems of greater volume in the ottava 
vima. Among these were the Vigil of St. John and the 
Evangel of the year. These attracted general notice and 
approbation, and secured him “a name among the poets.” 
The chief production of this period, however, was his dramatic 
poem of Aladdin. He says:— 

“T seized this beautiful Arabian tale with youthful joy and 
enthusiasm. The natural resemblance it bore to my own domestic 
history gave something naive and attractive to the whole, and 
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heightened the colouring. Had I not myself discovered a won- 
derful lamp, in the poetic capacity within me, which put me in 
possession of all the world’s treasures, while Fancy was the spirit 
of the ring that brought to me all that I desired? The growth and 
structure of my intellectual being had also rapidly developed itself, 
like Aladdin’s, and like him also, I had learnt to love. My mother 
was dead, and as I wrote Aladdin’s cradle song my tears flowed on 
her grave.” 
is determination on his future course of life was now 

fixed; he abandoned the law for ever, feeling that nature had 
destined him for a poet, and that it was in vain to strive 
against her. The Countess Schimmelmann, the consort of 
one of those princely men who had befriended Schiller, had 
read and admired some of his poems. At her desire he was 
introduced to her, the impression in his favour was strength- 
ened by the interview, and she remained his “loveful” pa- 
troness till her death. By this lady’s husband an allowance 
was obtained for him from the royal purse, to enable him to 
dedicate himself to literature, with undistracted attention, and 
to travel in other countries, that, by the study of mankind, 
nature, and the fine arts, his taste and knowledge might be 
— and his talents more fully cultivated. 

‘or the attainment of this object, in August 1805, when in 
his twenty-sixth year, he set off for Halle in Germany, where 
he again met his friend Steffens, became acquainted with 
Schleirmacher, Von Raumer, and Goethe. Of the latter he 
says— 

cf His fine manly person charmed me, and had the most imposing 
effect at the same time. The splendid hazel eyes attracted me, in 
which Werther’s love, Gétz’s truth, Faust’s penetration and melan- 
choly, Iphigenia’s nobleness, and Reinecke’s waggery seemed to 
gleam. He knew somewhat of my Aladdin. Wilhelmina Wolff, 
the daughter of the celebrated philologist, had translated for him 
Noureddin’s first soliloquy. ‘When I wish to become speedily 
acquainted with a poet,’ said he, ‘I read his monologues first, therein 
he mostly expresses his own mind.’ How earnestly did I desire to 
have a prolonged conversation with him the first time of our meet- 
ing, but politeness compelled me to break off. He invited me to 
visit him at Weimar.” 

“With the distinguished Schliermacher I associated much. I 
translated to him some of my writings, which first encouraged me 
to become a German poet. He read Greek to me in return (the 
whole of the Gidipus in Colonos); he translated it for me, word for 
word, and taught me to note and comprehend correctly the varieties 
of Grecian prosody, of which, after a diligent study of Solger’s 
Sophocles, I made use in my tragedy of Baldur the Good. His 
noble sermons I never neglected to hear.” 
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From Halle he went to Berlin, where he visited the cele- 
brated Fichte, who so tutored and elevated the intellect and 
will of young Prussia, while Arndt, (not our eccentric friend 
of the same name previously mentioned,) by his gymnastic 
exercises invigorated the body, and by his Tyrtean lyrics 
emboldened the hearts, that at the call of their country they 
were so well qualified to make those noble and successful 
efforts to enfranchise it from the tyranny of Napoleon. 


“Fichte was at first reserved in his reception,” CEhlenschliger 
states, “but soon relaxed and became very friendly. I had to 
accustom myself to his didactic tone. He supposed that no man 
could comprehend him ; but as he observed that I also, although 
after a manner of my own, could think rationally, he became more 
favourable to me, and said, ‘ &hlenschlager is a fine fellow ; he 
must study my Wissenschaftslehre. I felt myself flattered by 
this ; for I knew that the greatest praise he could bestow on any 
man, was to suppose him capable of penetrating the depths of his 
metaphysical creed. I read several of his minor works. In all I 
admired the deep searcher, the heroic thinker, the inspired orator, 
the energetic man. His great fault was, that he deemed his system 
the only true and absolute one.” 


Fitche’s aim, both as teacher and author, was ever to elevate 
the mind above the body and all sensual feelings, to repre- 
sent the life of the spirit as the only true life, and thereby to 
excite the mind to the highest purity, virtue, and self-denial. 
And his example corroborated his precepts; for he was, in 
his whole conduct, of noble principles, of unblenching honour 
and firmness, though somewhat proud of his endowments, 
physical and intellectual. “Do you think,” he once said to 
a friend, “that I should have such shoulders, and such calves 
to my legs, if I had not buckled on such maxims as I profess?” 

Our poet’s greatest delight in Berlin was to hear the perform- 
ancesof Mozart’s masterpieces, Figaroand Don Giovanni, which 
were quite new to him. In these incomparable compositions, 
a new, and yet apparently well-known, world opened upon 
him. “I heard,” he says, “in melodious tones, the great 
thoughts of Shakspere, Sophocles, and Goethe, as I after- 
wards recognized them again in the forms and colours of 
Raphael.” He frequently met Alexander Von Humboldt, 
and heard him recount, in private social meetings, much of 
his travels, which were not yet published. At the Academy 
of Sciences, he read an essay on the luxuriant vegetation of 
nature, in which he concluded with the remark that the same, 
spirit of manifold Jife which flourished and blossomed in 
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vegetable richness in the warmest climates, was repeated 
morally and physically in the northern poet’s fancy and 
creativeness. 

He passed on to Weimar, where Goethe received him most 
kindly, and with whom for nearly three months he was in 
daily communication. He rejoiced to tread that classic soil 
which so many great spirits had consecrated and adorned. 
He was invited to the table of the dowager duchess Amelia, 
who was extremely affable and intelligent, and, notwithstand- 
ing her age, of great activity and cheerfulness. He there 
met her son, the grand duke (a man not only princely in 
rank, but princely in accomplishments, heart, and spirit), and 
his family, together with Von Knebel, Einsiedel, Wieland, 
and other men who formed the refined circle of that distin- 
guished court. Wieland was now old, but cheerful and 
vigorous in intellect. By permission of the dowager duchess 
he always retired after dinner into the garden, and slept for 
an hour under a large umbrageous tree. Herder and Schiller 
were dead, but he visited the wife and children of the latter, 
and the pretty house in the Al/ee, near the theatre, where he 
had written many of his noble tragedies. 


**T could not look upon these dear children,” he says, “ who had 
so lately lost their great and glorious father, without the deepest 
emotion. With what bitter pain and sorrow did he contemplate 
the face of his youngest, when brought to him for the last time, as 
he felt that his heart was breaking under the stroke of death—that 
noble heart, that was united with an acute understanding and the 
highest inspiration! Yes, therein consisted his greatness, ye cold 
egotists and malignants! Therein consists the greatness of Goethe, 
Schiller, Herder, and Jean Paul, that with their extraordinary 
talents was combined a fervent goodness of heart—they loved man- 
kind. Many may possess intellect and imagination, but when 
these are united with a noble and beautiful soul, then does true 
genius manifest itself.” 


With young Heinrich Voss, the son of the translator of 
Shakspere, and the friend of Jean Paul, he had many 
friendly meetings. From him he had an amusing and cha- 
racteristic anecdote of Goethe. He had confided to Voss 
the task of correcting the versification of Hermann and Doro- 
thea, preparatory to the publication of a new edition; for 
all the Voss family had learnt to construct most accurate 
hexameters, from the learned father even to the old and 
intelligent mother, who had on one occasion invited Goethe 
to join them in a punch party, in most choice and classical 
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spondees and dactyls. While engaged in this duty, young 
Voss entered Goethe’s room with frolicsome countenance, 
and said, in a mixed tone of triumph and diffidence, “ Mr. 
Privy-Councillor, I have here discovered an hexameter with 
seven feet.” Goethe examined the line attentively for a 
moment, then said, “Right, by heavens!” Voss handed 
him his pencil to correct it, but his friend returned him the 
book very quietly, saying, “The beast shall remain.” 

From Weimar, he went to Jena and Dresden. At the 
latter place, he was delighted with the grand harmonies of 
the Catholic religious service, and felt the full dominion of the 
Beautiful, embodied in the magnificent pictorial creations 
assembled in that celebrated collection. The Madonna of 
Raphael, in its overpowering beauty and truthfulness; the 
noble compositions of Correggio, among which the earlier 
ones struck him “as more powerful and Raphaelesque in 
character than his celebrated ‘ Night;’” the severe “ Christ 
Preaching” of Giovanni Bellini, so striking in contrast with 
the gracious and winning countenance by Carlo Dolce, “which 
seemed to dissolve itself in harmonious tones;” the lovely 
and serene figure of the Virgin, as addressed in prayer by the 
Burgomaster family of Holbein; the works of Raphael’s noble 
pupils, Francesco Penni, Giulio Romano, and Andrea del 
Sarto, with the true though homely nature of the Nether- 
lands’ school, made the deepest impression on him. He here 
encountered Ludwig Tieck, who met him with the most 
friendly bearing; they discoursed with each other “ confiden- 
tially and faithfully, as brothers who had been long separated.” 

‘“¢ His fine characteristic head,” he records, “his sonorous voice, 
his wondrous eloquence, his intelligent hazel eyes, prepossessed 
me immediately. I thought of the beautiful connexion between 
Franz and Sebastian, between Albrecht Durer and Lucas of Leyden, 
as depicted in his Franz Sternbald; and in the few days that we 
were in communion we lived on this footing together. I read to 
him my Hakon Jarl, much of Aladdin, and the Evangel of the 
year. He paid me the tribute of his hearty approbation, and 
lamented that his friend Novalis was not alive to hear the last poem.” 


But “a change came o’er the spirit of the dream.” The 
serene and beautiful in art, the gorgeous and lofty creations 
of poets, the stateliness of courts, the calm wisdom of phi- 
losophers, were for a season to be banished by the fiery 
visitation of war, with its wondrous phantasmagoria of pomp, 
horrors, and tumultuous changes. And yet, in its effects, the 
contemplation of this scene must have had a marked and im- 
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portant influence on him. For all facts speak in an emphatic 
language to the spirit of the poet, contribute to his culture, 
have a plastic power on his life and character. He is a genuine 
free trader, throwing open his heart to all the variegated im- 
= of the outward,—be they called little or great, to 

im they utter golden and weighty truths. He can uplift 
himself above the stormy region of sense, into the celestial 
serene, where the tragic and passionate clouds of sorrow do 
not obscure, where the things of sadness and painfulness that 
disturb this lower world, are, by the imagination and the 
moral faculty, converted into rich and instructive pictures, 
solemn and sustaining in music, and enlightening and elevat- 
ing in precept. 

e journeyed from Dresden with two compatriots, Bronsted 
and Koes, to Weimar, to visit Goethe again, intending from 
thence to go to Paris. From his various occupations, or per- 
haps from a distaste for politics, he read no newspapers. He 
knew that France and Prussia were at war; but that Napo- 
leon had pushed his army between the Elbe and the Saale, 
and had cut off the Prussians from the former, the German 
general did not know, and it was not surprising that our 

oung Danish poet was ignorant of the fact. War on a 

apoleonic scale, conducted by the hand of such a master, 
was something to witness, and his chapter entitled “The 
Battle of Jena” is a graphic and interesting sketch of what 
he saw, and an accurate picture of the miseries inseparable 
from that vaunted and most demoralizing of man’s activities. 
From this we shall make a large extract. 

‘The Prussian head-quarters were at Weimar, where the king 
and queen had arrived. Every day the streets were thronged with 
well-grown and martial-looking Prussian officers of rank, who spoke 
busily with one another, or passed hurriedly on, reading papers. 
Every evening they were at the theatre. The camp was without 
the town. I traversed it with Goethe, and thought of Wallen- 
stein’s, as depicted by Schiller.. What a wide, wondrous and 
bustling city was it, filled with its small tents, where even the most 
turbulent soldier was compelled to preserve peace! The market 
women seemed to me an extraordinary race. The care and atten- 
tion of these persons, not the wildest warrior can dispense with 
after sanguinary encounters. I recollected those so admirably 
described by Schiller, then the gay thoughtless Courage, in the old 
romance of Simplicissimus, and, finally, on the Cimbric wives, who 
desperately clung to the tails of the horses as their vanquished hus- 
bands came flying from the battle-field. 

“The memorable 14th of October now arrived. Some days 
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previously, we had heard the thunder of cannon at a distance, now 
it approached nearer. I ran to Goethe’s house, where I was told 
the contest was withdrawing from us; in returning by the market- 
place, however, I learnt that all was lost. Lately we had seen the 
Prussians bringing in French prisoners, and selling the captured 
horses to the citizens; now they fled through the town with hanging 
bridles. ‘Where is the road that leads to the mountains,’ cried 
they. ‘Here we have no mountains,’ was the reply. ‘On which 
road shall we meet no Frenchmen,’ they asked again; and, without 
waiting for an answer, hurried on. 

“Shortly before, a young Silesian officer had been brought to 
our hotel severely wounded. A cannon ball had shattered his 
thigh, and the French had robbed him of all his money. My com- 
panion, Bronsted, supplied him with some. The unfortunate youth 
died two days afterwards. A year subsequently, his family remitted 
the amount that my friend had advanced, with many expressions 
of gratitude, for having lightened the last hours of their brave 
relative. 

“The French now began to cannonade the town and we de- 
scended to the lower part of the house, seating ourselves on the 
steps of the cellar, to avoid injuries. Uncertain what might be the 
result, we divided the gold we had with us, to defray our expenses 
to Paris, and secreted it in our neckcloths. 

‘“‘ Suddenly all was still, in Weimar, as the grave. Every shop 
was shut, no person was visible in the streets, and the October sun 
gleamed through the powder-smoke that overspread the sky like a 
pallid moonlight. Then the French entered the town, at first in 
orderly columns, and quartering themselves in different districts. 
We advised our host to open all his cupboards and stores, and 
receive the approaching troops with unrestrained hospitality. 
Eight fine-looking fellows, chiefly subalterns, blackened with 
powder, sunburnt, and covered with sweat, drew up at the door on 
horseback. ‘ Bourgeois,’ they called out, ‘de Peau de vie, du vin, 
du Kirschwasser.’ The landlord rushed out with his bottles; they 
put them to their mouths and drank eagerly, then dismounted and 
entering the house, sat down to the table. We showed them our 
passports, and reminded them of our neutrality as Danes. They 
assured us, politely, that we need fear nothing. ‘They said the 
Prussians had fought well, but were ignorant of the art of war. 
Notwithstanding the immense numbers that thronged into the 
town and occupied every house, for the first hour or two perfect 
stillness filled the place. This was not, however, surprising. They 
had arrived from the field of battle fatigued, hungry, and thirsty, 
but, after they had satisfied their appetites and rejoiced over their 
late success, they started off in parties on plundering excursions 
and then the true misery began. Luckily the soldiers quartered 
with us were worthy fellows, and helped us to defend the house 
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against the intrusion of the marauders. A scoundrel was pressing 
in at the doorway, when one of our determined subalterns seized 
him by the throat, and hurled him back into the street, exclaiming, 
‘ Brigand, je t’écraserai la téte.’ We made the door secure with 
bars and great stones. Without, in the market place, hundreds of 
soldiers were bivouacked, that could find no room in any of the 
houses. 

“ Fatigued with the excitement and exertion of the day, I and 
my friends retired to rest. Our French visitors caroused below, 
undisturbed by the dying young Silesian, who was laid on a table 
in the same room, but whom they did not otherwise molest. I had 
not long been asleep, when I was arcused by cries of women and 
children. ‘The plunderers, to facilitate their operations, had fired 
the city. The flames were, however, soon extinguished, and some 
check put to these proceedings. The next day, Augereau and 
Berthier entered, and took possession of our hotel, only leaving us 
our sleeping rooms; and, while they feasted, we had to content 
ourselves with a crust of bread and a glass of wine. As soon, how- 
ever, as Napoleon arrived, a stop was put to the work of the 
despoilers, although, in fact, by that time very little was left 
to the plundered inhabitants. Orders were instantly issued, pro- 
hibiting, under the penalty of death, all spoliation; nevertheless, 
we heard seven or eight times daily the ring of musquetry in 
the park, where the detected culprits were instantly shot. As 
the emperor entered the castle, he greeted the duchess, who met 
him at the gate, with ‘Eh bien, vous avez voulu la guerre, la 
voila!” She soon, however, won him by her engaging gentleness 
and intelligence. ‘The French buried the Prussian general Schmet- 
tau with all military honours; but it appeared to the deeply humi- 
liated Germans, who were spectators, as if the freedom and 
independence of their native land were committed to the grave with 
him.” 

‘Goethe was married during the battle, that, in the event of 
any misfortune occurring to himself, he might secure the civic 
existence of his son. We dined with him one day, and then 
hastened to quit Weimar—that seat of the muses, now converted 
into a lazaretto of wounded soldiers ; while its beautiful theatre, 
where for so many years the masterpieces of Schiller had been 
represented, was made an hospital for dying cripples. We set off 
for Gotha, on our way to Paris, as soon as horses could be 
procured. Our carriage was frequently driven through cultivated 
fields, and when we remonstrated with the driver, the only answer 
we received was, ‘Qh, it is war-time!’” 

He arrived in Paris, where he remained eighteen months, 
visiting the usual places of attraction. He there wrote a new 
tragedy, in Danish, entitled Palnatoke; translated into Ger- 
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man his Aladdin and Hakon Jarl; and prepared an edition of 
his minor poems in the same language. He witnessed the 
performances of Talma, Mademoiselle Mars, Potier, Dazin- 
court, and the other distinguished actors of the day. He 
particularly admired, in the former, the characteristics of 
nature and simple greatness which he thiew into the pompous 
diction of the French school. To him he seemed a noble 
Greek or Roman statue, to which life had been given to 
express the passions and emotions of tragic situations. He 
met his countryman Malte-Brun, who had left Denmark a 
republican, and was then a slavish admirer of Napoleon, and 
Frederick Schlegel, whom he had depicted to himself as a 
lean, thin, and critical-looking personage, with sharp, solemn 
features—instead of which, a fat and rather jovial countenance, 
with an expression of humorous irony, greeted him with 
friendly smiles. He visited Madame de Staél, at her house 
in the environs of Paris, who gave him a kindly reception, 
and invited him to visit her at Coppet, which he did on his 
journey to Italy, where we are subsequently furnished with 
many interesting particulars of this remarkable woman. In 
Paris he again met with his eccentric friend Arndt, who on 
his journey, when very near to the French capital, recollected 
that he had left an important manuscript behind him, con- 
cealed in a heap of stones near Lubeck, and had retraced his 
steps to secure it. In Paris, @hlenschliger was compelled 
to prolong his sojourn, inconveniently, waiting for his ex- 
pected remittance from the Danish government, which had 
had its attention lately but too fully occupied by the bom- 
bardment of Copenhagen by the English. When it arrived, 
it just sufficed for the payment of his debts. He borrowed a 
small sum of a friend, packed up his manuscripts, and started 
for Germany, to sell his works to Cotta, with the produce of 
which he intended to undertake a journey to Italy. The 
bookseller gave him a liberal price for his productions, and 
the delighted poet set off afresh for Schaffhausen. Switzer- 
land, with its romantic scenery, its historical associations, and 
simple people, could not fail to make a deep impression on 
one of his age and temperament; and his animated record 
bespeaks the force of it. Among other interesting incidents, 
he mentions an ascent of Mount Rigi in the beautiful tran- 
quillity of a summer’s evening, while in the fading twilight 
the stars came gradually out, like freshly-arrived sentinels 
from the distant abysses of the universe; the mountain-tops 
reflected the rosy farewell of the sun, and the Swiss maidens 
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sang the ancient fireside ue of their country, one of which, 
with the following chorus, pleased him much— 
‘For not by noble hand, 
But with hardy mood, 
And heart’s best blood, 
Wert thou freed, my fatherland.” 


He proceeded to Coppet, to pay his promised visit to Madame 
de Staél. There he met A. W. Schlegel, B. Constant, Bon- 
stetten, Sismondi, Werner, Frederika Brun, and other cele- 
brated members of the world of letters. Schlegel was cold 
but polite. 

“T felt great esteem,” he writes, “for his profound learning, 
acuteness, wit, and extraordinary talent for languages. I know no 
better translations than his of Shakspere and Calderon. He has 
delivered much that is true and excellent in a fine strain of elo- 
quence on poetry and art. He seems to me, nevertheless, not free 
from a certain one-sidedness and undue partiality. He preferred, 
for example, Calderon to Shakspere, censured Herder sharply, and 
his whole being had something that did not respond to my own. 

“* How quick, intellectual, witty, and amiable Madame de Staél 
was, is well known to the world. I know no woman who has mani- 
fested so much genius. She was by no means handsome, but her 
bright hazel eyes had much that was attractive; and that feminine 
talent of winning men, and, by grace and refinement, ruling the 
most diverse characters, binding them in social harmony, she pos- 
sessed in the highest degree. Her genius and countenance, her 
voice almost, was manly; her soul, however, was intensely womanly, 
as she has proved in Delphine and Corinne. She was then en- 
gaged in her work on Germany. It has been erroneously stated 
that she was ignorant of the books therein criticised, and that she 
had been prompted in her judgments of them by Schlegel. She read 
German with great facility, the pronunciation of it only was diffi- 
cult to her; so that when she wished to quote from any publication 
in that language, she instantly translated it into French. Schlegel 
had doubtless had much influence on her; she had first gathered her 
knowledge of German literature from him, but her judgment in 
many cases differed widely from his. She was one who would think 
for herself; she opposed him frequently, and bantered him when- 
ever he appeared to her too partial. 

“ Her great talent consisted in the power of saying something 
striking and piquant on every subject that was presented to her 
notice. This talent made her a most delightful companion. Where- 
ever she appeared, notwithstanding the presence of young and 
beautiful women, she attracted all the men of any head and heart 
within her circle. When, in addition to her intellectual fascinations, 
it is remembered that she was wealthy, extremely hospitable, and 
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daily gave sumptuous dinners, it will perhaps not excite so much 
wonder that, like a queen, or a fairy in her magic hall, she drew 
men around her and ruled them. At table, her servant always 
placed a small twig of evergreen, of flowers, or flowering shrub, 
beside the knife and fork, which she held constantly in her hand, 
and played with or waved during conversation, as if symbolic of 
her dominion over society.” 

On the approach of winter, his brilliant hostess and her 
train of intellectual guests took up their residence in Geneva, 
where, from her rank, talents, and fortune, the saloons of the 
most distinguished inhabitants were thrown open to the party. 
He was not, however, very favourably impressed by the 
Genevese. 

“They are,” he says, “a very sensible, well-bred, moral people, 
but, with permission be it said, they are neither fish nor flesh— 
neither French nor German. They have neither the vivacity of 
the former, nor the solidity of the latter, nation. ‘They are southern 
Protestants and democratic aristocrats. Every thing there moves 
on the most cold and measured footing. Those persons who pride 
themselves on their superiority of station, would feel quite at home 
with them; for although there is properly no noble class, certain 
families presume much on their descent. Every thing is classified 
and separated, even youthful society from that of their parents.” 


After sojourning some months with the De Staél, in the 
spring of 1809 he took his departure for Italy. Nothing 
that he had witnessed throughout his peregrinations struck 
him so profoundly as the Alps. 

“Who first beholds those everlasting clouds, 
Seed-time, and harvest, morning, noon, and night, 
Still where they were—stedfast, immovable ; 
Those mighty hills, so shadowy, so sublime, 

As rather to belong to heaven than earth,— 

But instantly receives into his soul 

A sense, a feeling that he loses not ; 

A something that informs him ’tis an hour 
Whence he may date henceforward and for ever.” 

The fancy, in most cases, fashions an image of the thing 
which we generally find to be excessive, when we contem- 
plate the reality ; but here, in presence of these mighty bar- 
riers, he felt the short-coming of all his previous conceptions. 

“Here fancy had been unable to exaggerate, for nature was 
grander than her wildest creations, and the enormous solidity of 
reality made all visionary shapings dislimn themselves and dis- 
appear, like weak vapours before the morning light. These granite 
capriccios of nature, made me shudder in the intensity of veneration. 
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Here history had left no memorials. For thousands of years 
they had been unchangable, save in the fine and commodious road 
that connects France and Italy, now winding round rocks and over 
precipices, now piercing through stony caverns, the most remark- 
able record of Napoleon, lasting as the pyramids of the Nile, and 
as useful as those are vain and uncouth. But I thought of other 
heroes also; as my eyes dwelt on the distant and gloomy spots 
on these rocky walls—that looked like patches of moss, but were 
enormous pine forests—I thought of the heroic Hannibal, of my 
stalwart forefathers, the Cimbri, Teutons, and Longobardi, who 
climbed these gigantic heights, and glided down on their shields, 
having no road to aid their advance. 

“In descending from these heights [we continue our extract 
from his biography] the snow gradually disappeared, the cold 
mountainous masses were left behind, the evenings became exces- 
sively beautiful, the vegetation of spring appeared in richer bloom, 
and the thought that I was now in Italy, ‘where the pale lemon 
blows, the bright orange glows,’ exalted every thing. It seemed to 
me, after the mighty sterile scene was passed, as if the newly-created 
earth arose from lifeless chaos. ‘There landed Noah with his ark 
on Ararat; there, by yonder cavern, under the trees, sat Deucalion 
and Pyrrha; here Baldur and Vidar were playing on the grass 
with the newly-found golden dice, and the former distresses of life 
lay behind like an evanished dream.” 

He encountered, in the diligence, an amusing specimen of 
the Smelfungus class of travellers, in an old French merchant. 
He disliked the people of Italy, and could tolerate nothing 
Italian. While the young poet was all enthusiasm and ad- 
miration, he sat in scornful silence, until they passed some 
cattle with very long horns. 

«* ¢ See, sir,’ said he, ‘ how monstrous, tasteless, and exaggerated, 
is every thing in this cursed country.—‘ What brings you, then, 
to Italy ?—*‘ Commercial affairs..—‘ Can you believe that there 
have been men who have traversed the mountains we have passed 
before any roads existed ?—‘ They must, then, have been the 
fool-hardy, or the English.’ ” 

Passing through Turin, with its rectangular streets, and 
its fine, but monotonous, architecture, and Milan, with its 
glorious cathedral, he artived at Parma, where, in the San 
Giovanni Church, he saw the admirable frescoes of Correggio, 
so rich in their perfect humanity, naiveté, and beauty ; 

* Filling the soul with sentiments august, 
The beautiful, the brave, the holy, and the just.” 


The magnificent places of worship every where, made the 
profoundest impressions on him, by their lovely proportions, 
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rich marbles, solemn and graceful paintings, and effective 
distribution of light and shade; and we see, in the record he 
has furnished us with, the truth of the declaration, that the 
contemplation of the beautiful always produces a religious 
emotion in the heart of man. He especially describes the 
results on a particular occasion, while standing under the 
majestic cupola of San Giovanni, which, as also furnishing an 
interesting extract from a poet’s breviary, we shall partly 
transcribe : 


“ The church gradually filled with people, who placed themselves 
on their knees around me, and were instantly engaged in their ab- 
stracted and fervent devotion. Desirous of offering no disturbance 
to them, I withdrew into a retired part of the aisle, and there 
poured out my heart in prayer also. My petition was to this 
effect : ‘ Almighty God! make my heart pure and open, that I 
may recognize thy greatness, goodness, and beauty, in nature, and 
in all human productions. Protect my fatherland, my king, my 
beloved, and my friends. Let me not die in a foreign land, but 
return happily to my native country. Grant me a contented, 
tranquil, and stedfast spirit, that I may go on my way in this thy 
beautiful earth without sickly hate or bitter contempt of my neigh- 
bour, and without submitting myself, in slavish timidity, to the 
prejudices of the world. Let me become great as a poet, for thou 
hast created within my soul a love and genius for art, and that is 
the noblest vista through which I can discern thee. Grant that I 
may live in my works after death, as even this good Correggio, and 
that, when I am dust, many a youthful heart may be quickened and 
inspired by my productions.’ ‘This was my prayer, which I have 
neither altered nor sought to improve, as I stood before the works 
of Antonio Allegri, when the notion of composing some poem about 
him first rose in my mind, and which, as I subsequently stood 
before the little fresco in the ducal palace at Modena, painted by 
him in his séventeenth year, ripened into determination.” 


He alludes to his celebrated tragedy, Oorreggio. In 
Florence he remained fourteen days, enraptured by the glori- 
ous specimens of art assembled there, in a dreamy reproduc- 
tion of past centuries, indifferent to the every-day processes 
of the world about him; he was aroused from this abstraction 
by being most successfully practised upon by his host, in a 
device smacking considerably of those clever and industrious 
feats so triumphantly exhibited at the expense of another 
celebrated wanderer,—our old friend Gil Blas. The incident 
is most amusingly told, quite in the spirit of Le Sage. 

At last he arrived in Rome, that city of the soul, consecrated 
spot in the world’s history, centre and source of some of the 
mightiest influences that haye moulded the destinies of nations, 
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and which, from its very name, its ruins and statues of 
ancient times, its buildings and works of art of later ages, the 
southern nature of all in and around it, and as the rallying- 
point of accomplished foreign artists and travellers, possessed 
such powerful attractions for him. The people of Rome 
pleased him much, that is to say, the middle and lower classes ; 
the noblesse was a fade, decayed, and bloomless race, though 
the women, physically, were beautiful and imposing. They 
were of energetic but serene and contented character, read 

and quick in perceiving and comprehending things, cheerful, 
good-hearted, and in nowise deceitful. The doko describes 
as a silent, inactive place, where everything seemed, at least, 
two centuries old, the inhabitants as if they had been cast 
into sleep for that time, and wandering about as in dreams, 
but in which enchanted town it was delightful to roam, where 
the noblest, fairy-like palaces, with all their splendid wonders, 
and the coolest gardens, were open to the inquirer, and lovely 
women moved about under the brightest and bluest of heavens. 

He arrived at the moment of one those violent constitu- 
tional changes wrought by the French, when Miollis was 
governor. He heard the proclamation made by some military 
officer on the Piazza d’Espagna, that “henceforth the States of 
the Church were incorporated with the French empire,” while 
the populace stood around pale as ghosts, but with flashing 
eyes, muttering between their teeth, “Ah lo scelerato, ah! a 
maledotto!” ‘The worthy head of the Church, Pius VII, had 
just been seized in his palace by General Rodel, and carried 
captive to France, so that he had no opportunity of being 
presented to him. Tranquillity, however, reigned throughout 
the city, it was more than usually peaceful and secure, under 
the stringent and vigorous police established by the con- 
querors. 

He here again met his country-woman Friederika Brun, 
who, with heart and soul steeped in the spirit of the antique 
world, learned in the merits of every ancient stone and vene- 
rable ruin, was his accomplished cicerone to the many im- 
pressive remnants of the olden time to be found there. He 
spent many hours in the ample and beautiful churches, the 
halls of the Vatican, and the splendid museums and galleries 
of art. Here the southern luxuries of silence and coolness 
were ever to be met with; here, beauty and heavenly con- 
templation seemed to have their natural home and resting- 
place, and from the glorious conceptions of the great masters 
was shed an inward peace more soft than the sweet Italian 
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sky overhead, and a wisdom more pure and invigorating than 
the light of the untainted dawn. Here the various powers 
of the man, intellect, soul, and sense, would be profitably and 
actively engaged, no one in opposition to another, or in viola- 
tion of the regulative laws of the moral being. The eye 
would be charmed and refreshed, the fancy quickened, the 
spirit elevated, the heart warmed and ennobled, the under- 
standing exercised and contented. 

He visited the atélier of Thorwaldsen, with whom he was 
yet unacquainted, where he was enchanted with the Jason, 
the Mars, and the other splendid productions of the great 
sculptor. 

* As I stood in deep contemplation,” he states, “and finally cast 
my eyes from the figures around me, I beheld an indifferently clad 
man, with fine blue eyes, regular features, and countenance highly 
intellectual, his boots plentifully besprinkled with clay, who was 
looking at me attentively. I presumed this was my countryman. 
‘ Thorwaldsen,’ I exclaimed. ‘C&hlenschliger,’ he replied. We 
embraced each other instantly, and from that moment had woven 
our indissoluble bond of brotherhood. An indescribable feeling 
pervaded me as I thought of our barbaric forefathers, who, desti- 
tute of all sense for art, had so often raged untameably here in 
Rome. Now two Danish artists embraced within its walls, the 
elder of whom might stand in rivalship with the noblest of the 
Greeks, while in the bosom of the other an ardent flame at least 
burnt, and a youthful and vigorous aspiration to produce also 
something rare and noble.” 

Driven from the city by the intense summer heats, he took 
up his residence at Grotta Ferrata, where he occupied himself 
in writing his tragedy of Correggio, verifying the assertion of 
his brother-poet, Schiller, who speaking of the effect of the 
beautiful in artistic productions, finely and truly says that 
“works of the imagination produce no idle enjoyment, but 
excite the mind of the beholder to activity.” Works of art 
lead us back to art, they even first evoke artin us. Itisa 
lively historico-tragical idyll, in which, under three different 
phases, the artist-character is depicted :—simplicity, naiveté, 
and truthfulness in Correggio; the power of genius, and 
bizarre humour of one who had studied deeply, and was 
conscious of his greatness, in Angelo; and the combination 
of intellect, heart, and foresight, in Giulio Romano. An 
entire chapter, in the second volume of the biography, 
(Ehlenschliger devotes to the defence of this work against 
the severe and questionable criticisms of Tieck, too long for 
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extraction, and little needed, as the tragedy itself is a suffi- 
cient justification of the author. 

At the departure of the fierce heats of summer, he returned 
to Rome, when, having been absent from his native land and 
friends more than four years, he thought of returning to 
Copenhagen, that he might be present at the first representa- 
tion of his play of Axel und Walburg, which was to be given 
at the opening of the next dramatic season. 

He associated, in the venerable city, with its most brilliant 
society, made up of those distinguished by ancient blood, 
rank, and genius. He describes one assemblage at the noble 
villa of Prince Colonna, where the marble ruins of the early 
ages of Rome were interspersed among myrtle and laurel 

roves, and the evening was enriched by the presence of 
Beautiful women, and the magical tones of exquisite music. 
He relates an occurrence at another of these, at a farewell 
entertainment given by his friend Riphausen, a Danish 
artist, which expresses, as much as an elaborate detail, the 
enthusiastic character and vivid feelings of the Italian female. 
The daughters of the family gave a pantomimic representa- 
tion of the parting of two lovers; the younger one enacted 
the youth, the elder the ladye-love. As the forsaken and 
despairing maiden sank upon a couch, when the lover was 
about to leave her, but did not appear sufficiently excited by 
the trial, the younger one, with all the passion and fire of the 
Roman women, burst forth with, “Fate le smanie bestia.” 

Prior to his departure he visited again and again, melan- 
choly and alone, all the various places of attraction; the 
churches, the Vatican, the Villa Borghese, the Campo Vaccino, 
and the memorable remnant of Roman greatness, the arch of 
Titus, with its sculptured relievos recording the fatal triumph 
over old Jerusalem. By the side of the latter, the Jews had 
made a narrow path, that they might not pass through its 
hated portal. He spent the last evening of his stay at the 
house of Thorwaldsen, who on the following morning, with 
other of his artist-friends, as was the custom, accompanied 
him some distance from the city. His sojourn in Rome had 
been solemnizing and instructive. The genius of the past 
had presented to his eager and admiring notice the fragments 
of her former greatness—fragments how mournful, yet how 
elevating and consoling! Mournful, because the material 
spoke of transitoriness and decay, a homily on the vanity of 
worldly things, a litany uttered over the evanishment of the 
powerful and the proud, yet full of deep wisdom and warning, 
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lest man should make earth the scope of his aspirations, 
and the limit of his hopes. Elevating and consoling in the 
inevitable conclusion that this. cannot be all—that these 
productions, speaking of might, beauty, and stateliness, were 
offsprings of a spirit in man, which must have its origin in 
the Absolute and Supreme, the source, the centre, and end 
of all; for the soul, in its invincible activity and instinctive 
dignity, rises up in antagonism against the sensual and 
material; it will not submit to be cast with the things of 
time and space into the darkness of annihilation, the dust and 
mouldering chaos of the finite, but has a faith in the prophecy 
of a future, unfading and immortal; a life beyond the grave, 
pure, perfect, and everlasting. 

Leaving Rome, he passed through a beautiful mountain 
district to Terni; Perugia, the residence of Pietro Vanucci 
(Raphael’s master), where his portrait has been religiously 
preserved by his townsmen, in spite of the enormous prices 
that have been offered for it; Arezzo, where Petrarca was 
born; to Florence and Pisa, with its hanging tower and 
Campo Santo, where the distinguished nobles of the middle 
ages sleep in consecrated earth that had been brought from 
the Holy Land for the purpose. In the latter city, the grass 
was growing in the streets and in front of its stately palaces ; 
but the enormous iron chain which had secured its harbour 
had been broken and removed by the hands of the conqueror, 
and was now rusting in the Battistero at Florence; while on 
the walls of the Campo Santo the works of the oldest Italian 
masters were living in their youthful bloom and freshness. 
Thus had these products of the creative spirit in man sur- 
vived the results of mere physical power, and Fichte was 
right when he said of the poet, philosopher, and artist, “ we 
also are a power, and doubtless no insignificant one.” In 
Florence he saw the eccentric Arudt for the last time. He 
lived several years after this, hurrying from the south to the 
north of Europe and back again, and was finally found dead 
at Tornea or Moscow, in a field under a hedge, clad in his 
usual beggarly garments, his pockets stuffed with manuscripts 
that were illegible and useless to every one. 

He resumed his jouriey by Milan, the Lago Maggiore, 
with its beautiful islands, and arrived at Heidelberg, where 
he visited Voss, the author of the celebrated idyll Louise, and 
found him such as he had prefigured him to himself. Tall, 
thin, somewhat grave and pedantic, but intelligent and frank, 
and in his house cordial and hospitable. Voss had not then 
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written his virulent attack on Stolberg, or our young Dane 
states that he would have abstained from visiting him, for he 
estimated Stolberg highly as a man of noble mind and great 
poetical capacity. 

He passed two days at Weimar for the purpose of com- 
munion with Goethe, to whom he had dedicated his Aladdin, 
and from whom he expected a paternal reception, as that of 
a pupil from his master. He received him, however, coldly 
but politely. He dined twice with him, and recited to him, 
among other things, two epigrams which he had written on 
two well-known authors. Goethe said to him mildly, “ Such 
things you should not fabricate. He who can make wine 
should manufacture no vinegar.” His young visitor replied, 
alluding to the Yenien, and which was trespassing on rather 
dangerous ground, “ Have you manufactured no vinegar, Mr. 
Privy-Councillor?” — “The devil! if I have done it, is it 
therefore right?”—“ No; but at vintage time many grapes 
fall which are unfit for wine; they yield, however, good 
vinegar, and that is an admirable preventive of putrescence.” 
He took an affectionate farewell of his illustrious friend, 
whom he never saw again, and of whom, till the last, he 
speaks in the strongest terms of admiration and respect. 

He hastened to Copenhagen, where he met with the most 
welcome and honourable reception, not only from his imme- 
diate friends, but from his sovereign and noble patrons, who 
felt the gratifying conviction that the royal munificence had 
been justly bestowed. The lady to whom he was betrothed— 
she of the bright blue eyes and redundant tresses—had 
become the confidential friend of his generous protectress, 
Countess Schimmelmann. He had the honour of reading his 
Correggio to the royal family; and, shortly after, was ap- 
pointed by the king extraordinary professor of zesthetics at 
the university of Copenhagen. Count Schimmelmann had a 
delightful residence at Christianholm, about a mile from the 
city, at which he was invited to take up his residence the 
following summer. Near this was the little village of Gjen- 
tofte, on the borders of a beautiful lake. To its humble 
church, one lovely spring morning, he and his bride walked 
alone, where they found by appointment a third person, the 
clergyman of the place, by whom they were married in this 
quiet and unostentatious manner, and then returned to 
Christianholm. 

Since this period his life has passed on calmly and honour- 
ably, in the peaceful and genial occupations of literary life, 
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respected by his countrymen and his contemporaries, rejoicing 
in the inestimable blessings of a happy home, made joyous and 
radiant by the affection of a beloved wife and the sweet and 
interesting society of his four children. In 1815, the King 
of Denmark made him a Knight of Dannebrog; and in 1827, 
he was appointed Professor Ordinarius and Assessor Con- 
sistorii; honours and dignities equally creditable to both 
donor and subject. In 1838, at the close of his autobio- 
graphical sketch, he informs us that he was happy and con- 
tented, and yet in the full freshness of life and bloom as a 
son of the Muses. Long may the gracious Disposer of all 
things grant him the enjoyment of so enviable a destiny! 
The peaceful and precious felicities of the poet’s lot described 
in Wordsworth’s sonnet are the inheritance that life has 
bestowed on him— 
** He lives remote 

From evil speaking ; rancour, never sought, 

Comes to him not; malignant truth or lie. 

Hence has he genial seasons, hence has he 

Smooth passions, smooth discourse, and joyous thought : 

And thus from day to day his little boat 

Rocks in its harbour, lodging peaceably.” 


On him, as on all the race, we leave the benison pronounced 
by his illustrious contemporary in the same lyric, with which 
we will conclude our imperfect sketch, and in the spirit of 
which we most fervently concur. 
*“ Blessings be with them, and eternal praise, 

Who gave us nobler loves and nobler cares, 

The poets, who on earth have made us heirs 

Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays.” 





Art. III.—Gallus, or Roman Scenes of the time of Augustus; 
with Notes and Excursus illustrative of the Manners and 
Customs of the Romans. Translated from the German of 
Professor Becker, by F. Metcalf. London: 1844. 


\HE history of Rome is the history of the world, Those 
men who went forth from the thickets of the Aventine, con- 
quering and to conquer, have exercised an influence upon the 
destinies of their race, which shall cease only when time shall 
be no more. <A horde of barbarous adventurers, fresh from 
the lair of the wolf, and with the predatory habits of the 
robber, which legends say they were, they yet built up to 
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themselves a mighty empire, such as never has been seen 
upon the earth. The history of its progress, from weakness 
to strength, from obscurity to renown, the events of its 
chequered and eventful career, the achievements of its war- 
riors, and their deeds of stern, unbending, and devoted valour, 
will command attention throughout all time. With all their 
faults, their ambition, their grasping cupidity, there was yet 
a nobleness of character, a firmness of determination, an 
unbending energy of purpose about them, which, however 
involuntarily, compels our respect. ‘The assembly of aged 
patricians, who awaited the Gauls in the senate-house, or 
rejected the proposals of Annibal after the disastrous battle 
of Cannze, would almost reconcile us to centuries of aggres- 
sion and misrule. The mighty events of their career, have 
been the study of men throughout past ages, and will be read 
and studied by many a generation to come. But there is 
another phase of their character, which has been hitherto in- 
adequately explored, and therefore but little known. We 
are familiar with the Roman in the senate and the forum, 
but we know not how he comported himself in the privacy of 
his home and the bosom of his family. Whenever we have 
contemplated him, it has been detecting treason in the senate, 
or combating it in the field. It has been in some relation of 
public life, or some department of public duty. But we 
would also wish to see him in the private relations of domestic 
life. Having heard and seen so much of him abroad, we 
would wish to know how he felt and acted, when, laying 
aside the shield and spear, and putting off the toga which he 
wore in the curia and the forum, he retired into the secresy 
of his home. We wish to see not the Roman, but the man ; for 
a man he must have been, with his feelings, his privations, his 
comforts. Lord, and ruler, and conqueror of the earth as he 
was, he must have had his bodily wants and cares. He must 
have had his hours of relaxation and enjoyment, of ac- 
tivity and repose. Wife, and children, and servants, there 
must have been about him. We should wish to know how 
he behaved towards them. We would, if possible, sit down 
with him at table, and know what he had for dinner and for 
breakfast ; whether he used a knife, and had a cloth upon his 
table during meals; and whether his dining room was on a 
ground floor or an upper story. When he visited his villa in 
the country, what was the mode of conveyance he used; 
whether it bore any resemblance to those which are now in 
use; whether he sent his letters by post or by hand; whether 
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he paid his servants by the quarter, or purchased them by 
the head; at what hour he rose in the morning; when he 
received his visitors, and when he retired to bed. These, and 
many like them, are not very important subjects of inquiry, 
it is true; but yet we should feel an interest therein, and 
feel a pleasure in having our curiosity gratified. Only sup- 
pose it possible for us to spend a day with Cicero or Horace, 
how anxious we should be to know how his time was spent, 
and how astonished at many of the things we saw. To 
satisfy, as far as possible, this curiosity, and initiate us into 
some at least of the domestic customs of the Romans, Pro- 
fessor Becker has written his book. It is neither a history, 
a novel, nor a dissertation ; but it endeavours to combine the 
three. Gallus, the hero of his tale, is a historical personage ; 
the incidents are, in a great measure, fictitious; the disser- 
tations are replete with much learning, and profound historical 
observation. 

On such a subject, we should at first sight be perhaps led 
to expect that the sources of information would be very 
abundant,—that on subjects which formed part of their every- 
day life and occupations, many important particulars would 
be found in the pages of their literature. Yet such is far 
from being the case. Of the domestic manners of the Romans 
prior to the time of Augustus, we know very little. Of the 
great work of Varro, De Vita Populi Romani, only a few 
fragments have reached our times; and we must trust to the 
writings of the earlier comedians for great part of the infor- 
mation we wish to obtain; though, as they wrote for effect, 
their accounts are probably strained and exaggerated. The 
works, and especially the letters, of Cicero give us some 
valuable information concerning the later times of the re- 
public, as do also Horace and the elegiac poets, as far as 
matters of such minor importance can claim attention in the 
vicissitudes of that eventful period. In the later times of the 
empire, when the public mind ceased to take much interest 
in political events, and the increasing luxury of all classes 
became matter of indignant notice, the course of their private 
life is brought more prominently before us, and Juvenal, 
Martial, Statius, may be consulted with advantage. Only for 
the reason just now assigned, we should prefer Terence to 
them all. And even with this drawback, his pages will, for 
such purposes, be found eminently useful, as will also those of 
his predecessor Plautus. ‘The more general traits of Roman 
society, and therefore the most interesting, are those which 
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we should most rarely meet with in their literature. Persons 
who write for their own generation,and their own countrymen, 
do not care to draw attention to those things which every 
one knows as well as themselves. It is only by one out of a 
thousand, and for very peculiar circumstances, that note will 
be taken, or mention made, of these matters, which are as 
familiar to us as the very air we breathe. The very famili- 
arity and frequency of their occurrence, makes us lose sight 
of them altogether; and if after-times were to infer their 
non-existence, from the silence of contemporary writers, they 
would be proving their own want of judgment and discrim- 
ination. There is more light thrown on the domestic life and 
customs of the ancient Romans by the ruins of one house on 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, than almost by the whole of their 
literature together. What little reliance should be placed in 
negative evidence, or rather, how cautious we should be 
in rejecting any circumstance merely because it has not been 
alluded to by contemporary writers, may be inferred from this 
one fact. It was always believed that the ancients were un- 
acquainted with the use of window glass. Yet in the windows 
of Pompeii, panes of glass have been found. ‘This one fact 
has dispelled any doubt (and it was more than doubt) that 
may have been entertained upon the subject. 

Gallus, the hero of Professor Becker's tale, is a personage 
of the time of Augustus. We know very little of his 
personal history; what we do know, is procured from the 
meagre and scanty statements, principally of Dio Cassius, 
Strabo, and Suetonius. A few fragments of his poems have 
reached our times, but, assuredly, the man to whom Virgil 
dedicated his tenth Eclogue, must have been one of no ordi- 
nary merit. He was of humble extraction, but the lowliness 
of his origin did not prevent his attaining the favour and even 
the friendship of Octavius. He was a general of division in 
the army, during the war with Antony; and he acquired 
the reputation of a brave soldier by his gallant defence of the 
port of Paretonium. After the subjugation of Egypt by the 
imperial troops, he was made preefect of that country. During 
his government he made an attack on the cities of Hieropolis 
and Thebes. Whether it was that he exceeded his authority, 
or was guilty of some unrecorded excesses, or that the crafty 
Augustus was jealous of his influence, this attack was 
urged by his enemies, as ground of accusation against him. 
Rising greatness will ever have enemies in the court of 
princes, and the rash and thoughtless conduct of Gallus him- 
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self gave a colour to the suspicions that were entertained 
against him. The calumny of his adversaries, and, it may be, 
the consciousness of his own innocence, urged him beyond the 
bounds of prudence, and in his convivial moments, and the 
hours of social intercourse with his friends, he gave expression 
to thoughts which it would have been well for him to have 
kept in the secresy of his own bosom. In a jealous court, 
and before an emperor not over-confident of his tenure of 
sovereignty, the excitement of wine was no justification of 
treason, and Gallus was condemned to exile, and his property 
confiscated. But though fallen, he was a Roman still; and, 
in accordance with the false maxims of honour then generally 
admitted, he saved himself from disgrace by his own right 
hand, and rescued himself from dishonour by his sword. 

The first scene of the story places before us Gallus return- 
ing home at midnight from some debauch, where, as usual, 
he has been led to make use of expressions injurious to 
Augustus. He has been worked up to a high degree of ex- 
citement by Pomponius, who is the Iago of the tale; and the 
immediate cause of his displeasure has been some slight insult 
which he had received the day before from the emperor. Our 
readers may wish to know something of the domestic con- 
dition of Gallus. Here is a description of his house and 
household, while the master is sleeping off the effects of the 
last night’s potations : 

“The city hills were as yet unillumined by the beams of the 
morning sun, and the uncertain twilight which the saffron streaks 
on the east, spread as harbingers of the coming day, was diffused 
but sparingly through the windows and courts into the apartments 
of the mansion. Gallus still lay buried in heavy sleep in his quiet 
chamber, the carefully-closed position of which, both protected him 
against all disturbing noises, and prevented the early salute of the 
morning light from too soon breaking his repose. But around all 
was life and activity ; from the cells and chambers below, and the 
apartments on the upper floor, there poured forth a swarming mul- 
titude of slaves, who presently pervaded every corner of the house, 
hurrying to and fro, and cleaning and arranging with such busy 
alacrity, that one unacquainted with these customary movements, 
would have supposed that some grand festivity was at hand. A 
whole decuria of house slaves, armed with besoms and sponges, 
under the superintendence of the atriensis, began to clean the en- 
trance rooms. Some inspected the vestibulum,to see whether any bold 
spider had spun its net during the night on the capital of the 
pillars or groups of statuary, and rubbed the gold and tortoise-shell 
ornaments of the folding-doors and posts at the entrance, and 
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eleaned the dust of the previous day from the marble pavement. 
Others, again, were busy in the atrium and its adjacent halls, care- 
fully traversing the mosaic floor and the paintings on the walls 
with soft Syrian sponges, lest any dust might have settled on the wax 
varnish with which they were covered. They also looked closely 
whether any spot appeared blackened by the smoke of the lamps, 
and then decked with fresh garlands the busts and shields which 
supplied the place of the imagines, or were marks of departed an- 
cestors. In the cavum edium, or interior court, and the larger 
peristyle, more were engaged in rubbing with coarse linen cloths 
the polished pillars of Tenarian or Numidian marble, which formed 
a most pleasing contrast to the intervening statues and the fresh 
green verdure of the vacant space within. No less were the tri- 
cliniarch and his subordinates occupied in the larger saloons, where 
stood the costly tables of cedar wood, with pillars of ivory support- 
ing their massive orbs,* which had, at an immense expense, been 
conveyed to Rome from the primeval woods of Atlas. Here the 
wood was like the beautiful dappled coat of a panther ; there the 
spots, being more regular and close, imitated the tail of a peacock ; 
a third resembled the luxuriant and tangled leaves of the apium, each 
of them more beautiful and valuable than the other, and many a lover 
of splendour would have bartered an estate for any one of the three. 
The Tricliniarii cautiously lifted their purple covers, and then 
whisked them over with the shaggy gausape, in order to remove 
any little dust that may have penetrated through. Next came the 
side-boards, several of which stood against the walls in each saloon, 
for the purpose of displaying the gold and silver plate and other 
valuables. Some of them were slabs of marble, supported by silver 
or gilded ram’s feet, or by the tips of the wings of two griffins 
looking in opposite directions. There was also one of artificial 
marble, which had been sawn out of the wall of a Grecian temple; 
while the slabs of the rest were of precious metal. The costly 
articles displayed on each were so selected, as to be in keeping with 
the architectural designs of each apartment. In the tetrastylus, 
the simplest saloon, stood smooth silver vessels, unadorned by the 
‘ars Torentica,’ except that the rims of most of the largest bowls 
were of gold. Between these were smaller vessels of amber, and 
two of great rarity, in one of which a bee, and in the other an ant, 
had found its transparent tomb. On another side stood beakers of 
antique form, to which the names of their former possessors gave 
their value and historical importance. There was, for instance, a 
double cup which Priam had inherited from Laomedon; another 





* These were known by the name “orbes,” and resembled in size and shape 
the loo tables of the present time. They were articles of great luxury in Rome. 
Pliny relates that Cicero paid for one no less a sum than one million of sesterces. 
About £8,000 of our money. 
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that had belonged to Nestor, unquestionably the same from which 
Hecamede had pledged the old man in Pramnian wine before Troy. 
The doves which served as handles were much worn, of course by 
Nestor’s hand. Another, again, was the gift of Dido to Aineas! 
and in the centre stood an immense bowl, which Theseus had 
hurled against the face of Eurytus. But the most remarkable of 
all, was a relic of the keel of the Argo; only a chip, it is true, but 
who did not transport himself back to the olden days, when he saw 
before him, and could touch, this most ancient of ships, on which 
perhaps Minerva herself had placed her hand.” 


This description may answer for the house of many a 
wealthy Roman of the days of Gallus. There was a perfect 
rage for the collection of such specimens of the antique; and, 
as in our own times, the supply was always equal to the de- 
mand. But Gallus was also a man of letters; and the librar 
of a Roman author, the friend of Augustus and of Virgil, 
will not be uninteresting. Here it is: 


“A lofty window, through which shone the light of the early 
morning sun, pleasantly illuminated from above the moderate-sized 
apartment; the walls of which were adorned witb elegant arabesques 
in light colours, and between them, on darker grounds, the luxurious 
forms of attractive dancing-girls were seen sweeping spirit-like 
along. A neat couch, faced with tortoise-shell, and hung with Baby- 
lonian tapestry of various colours, by the side of which was the 
scrinium, containing the poet’s elegies, which were as yet unknown 
to the majority of the public, and a small table of cedar wood, on 
goat’s feet of bronze, comprised the whole of the supellex. 

“Tmmediately adjoining this apartment was the library, full of 
the most precious treasures acquired by Gallus, chiefly in Alex- 
andria. There, in presses of cedar-wood placed round the walls, 
lay the rolls, partly of parchment and partly of the finest Egyptian 
papyrus, each supplied with a label, on which was seen, in bright 
red colours, the name of the author and the title of the book. Above 
these, again, were ranged the busts, in bronze or marble, of the 
most renowned writers: an entirely novel ornament for libraries, 
first introduced into Rome by Asinius Pollio, who, perhaps, had 
only borrowed it from the libraries of Pergamus and Alexandria. 
True, only the chief representatives of each separate branch of 
literature were to be found in the narrow space available for them; 
but to compensate for this, there were several rolls, which contained 
the portraits of seven hundred remarkable men. These were the 
hebdomades or peplography of Varro, who, by means of a new and 
much-valued invention,* was enabled in an easy manner to multiply 





* It has been supposed by many ingenious modern writers on art, that the 
“benignissimum Varronis inventum,” was some species of engraving, by which 
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the collection of his portraits, and so to spread the copies of them, 
with short biographical notices of the men, through the whole 
learned world. 

“‘ On the other side of the library was a larger room, in which a 
number of learned slaves were occupied in transcribing, with nimble 
hand, the works of illustrious Greek and the more ancient Roman 
authors, both for the supply of the library and for the use of those 
friends to whom Gallus obligingly communicated his literary trea- 
sures. Others were engaged in giving the rolls the most agreeable 
exteriors ; in glueing the separate slips of papyrus together, draw- 
ing the red lines which divided the different columns, and writing 
the title in the same colour; in smoothing with pumice-stone and 
blackening the edges; fastening ivory tops on the sticks round 
which the rolls were wrapped; and dyeing bright red or yellow 
the parchment which was to serve as a wrapper. 

“Gallus, with Chresimus (a trusty and confidential slave), en- 
tered the study, where the freedman, of whom he was used to avail 
himself in his studies, to make remarks on what was read, to note 
down particular passages, or to commit to paper his own poetical 
effusions as they escaped him, was already awaiting him. After 
giving Chresimus further instructions to make the necessary pre- 
parations for an immediate journey, he reclined in his accustomed 
manner on his studying couch, supported on his left arm, his right 
knee being drawn up somewhat higher than the other, in order to 
place on it his books or tablets. ‘Give me that roll of poetry of 
mine, Phedrus,’ said he to the freedman; ‘I will not set out till 
I have sent the book finished to the bookseller. I certainly do not 
much desire to be sold in the Argiletan taverns for five denarii, and 
find my name hung up on the doors, and not always in the best 
company; but Secundus worries me for it, and therefore be it so.’ 
‘He understands his advantage,’ said Phadrus, as he drew forth 
the roll from the cedar chest. ‘I wager his slaves will have nothing 
else to do for months but copy off your Elegies and Epigrams, and 
you will be rewarded with the applause poured upon them, not by 
Rome only, nor by Italy, but by the world.’ ‘ Who knows?’ said 
Gallus. ‘It is always hazardous to give to the opinion of the 
public that which was written for a narrow circle of tried friends ; 
and our public is so very capricious. For one, I am too cold; for 
another, I speak too much of Lycoris; my Epigrams are too long 
for a third; and then there are the grammarians, who impute to me 
the blunders which the copyist in his hurry has committed.’ ” 

To allow the anger of Augustus to pass away without 
affording him any new provocation was the interest of Gallus. 
The emperor had still some lingering affection for his former 





the portraits of illustrious men were multiplied, and sent to other countries, 
“ut (to use the words of Pliny) praesentes esse ubique possunt.” 
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friend, and was unwilling to visit him with severity; and the 
disgraced favourite was in hopes that when the excitement 
cooled, and the recollection of the offence was weakened by 
time, he might yet recover the place in the esteem of his 
master which he had so unfortunately forfeited. He deter- 
mined, therefore, to repair for a few months to his villa. 
Can we conceive it possible that the villa of a wealthy Roman 
should be anywhere but at Bai ? 


“ Nullus in orbe sinus Baiis prelucet amcenis.” 


The bath was an important item in the pleasures of the 
voluptuous Roman. Introduced originally and employed 
solely for the purposes of cleanliness, its use soon became 
general as a mere sensual indulgence alone. Some were 
known to have recourse to it six or seven times a-day; and 
the state provided that the poor man, who could only afford 
the fourth part of a denarius, should not be deprived of the 
luxury it afforded. Besides the several varieties of bathing, 
whether cold, or hot, or vapour, which were provided in the 
same establishment, the public baths seem, at least in Rome, 
to have furnished to the public many sources of intellectual 
enjoyment, and to have supplied, in a great measure, that 
want which in our cities is supplied by the public clubs and 
newsrooms. The baths of Titus, Caracalla, and Diocletian, 
in Rome, were constructed on a most magnificent scale, and 
supplied with every requisite for comfort and enjoyment. 
Several ancient writers have described the mode of erection, 
and the interior arrangement of these buildings; but the 
remains of some at present in existence, enable us to form a 
more accurate estimate of what they were than all these 
accounts together. Such are the remains of the Roman baths 
just mentioned, as also that discovered in the year 1784 at 
Badenweiler; but the most important by far of any yet dis- 
covered, is that at Pompeii, which, when excavated, was in a 
tolerable state of preservation. This was complete, not only 
in its essential parts, but also in the ornaments, inscriptions, 
and even the utensils. Much valuable information on this 
subject has also been derived from a painting found in the 
baths of Titus, which represents a section of one actually 
occupied by the bathers, and each part has its name written 
underneath. The baths at Pompeii will, perhaps, convey an 
accurate notion of the others, as to internal arrangement, but 
not as to size. 

From the court, those who intended to bathe passed from 
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a small corridor into an apartment called the frigidarium, 
which corresponded with the first room of the Turkish bath. 
There are apertures still in the walls, which once held pegs 
on which the clothes were hung of those who went into the 
cold bath. Those who took hot baths, undressed in another 
apartment, called the tepidarium, where the heat was pro- 
duced by a large fire-place. From the frigidarium, a door 
led into the piscina, or cold plunge-bath. ‘This is perfectly 
preserved. Nothing seems wanting but the water and the 
bathers. The reservoir is a circle enclosed by a square, in 
the angles of which are four alcoves, and it is 18 ft. 6 in. in 
diameter. Round the whole, runs a walk 2 ft. 4in. wide, 
leaving thus the piscina itself only 13 ft. 10 in., and the depth 
of water was only about 3 ft. It will be seen by these dimen- 
sions, that the plunge-bath of this establishment was only a 
good-sized washing basin. The whole is of white marble. It 
was surmounted by a dome, and the walls were painted red 
and blue. The piscina of the baths of Diocletian was 200 ft. 
long, by half that number in width. The caldarium, or 
sweating bath, was the most important of all, as it was pro- 
bably the most frequently employed. The whole room rested 
on small pillars, so that underneath it, the heat, and even the 
flame, from the fire-places might be disseminated. The walls 
were also so constructed, that a column of heated air enclosed 
the room on all sides. This is not effected by flues, but by 
one universal flue, formed by a lining of bricks, strongly con- 
nected with the outer wall by cramps of iron, yet about four 
inches from it, so as to leave a space by which the hot air 
might ascend from the furnace. The heat was increased or 
diminished, by rising or lowering a valve which was over a 
furnace in the room. At the extremity of this apartment 
was the balneum, or hot baths. Besides the application of 
water or steam, the skin was stimulated by mechanical means, 
and the different operations carried on in them, may be un- 
derstood from the words of Lucilius: 


“ Scabor, suppilor, desquamor, pumicor, ornor, 
Expilor, pingor ;” 


and the several instruments employed for the purpose are 
well known, and frequently met with in the collections 
of the curious. In the early times of the empire, some 
decency and moderation were observed. ‘There were sepa- 
rate places for the sexes; but, in the increasing corrup- 
tion, they became places of open and undisguised licen- 
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tiousness. Hadrian attempted to prohibit the scandalous 
impropriety of men and women bathing together; but the 
frequent renewal of these interdicts, shews that the evil could 
not be eradicated. 

Long before vice ventured to violate public decency at 
Rome, it had shaken off all restraint at Baise. So undisguised 
and unfettered was the voluptuousness of this fashionable 
watering-place, that Seneca left it in disgust the second day 
after his arrival. The enervating influence of climate, the 
soft and balmy mildness of the air, the surpassing loveliness 
of the scenery, the luxurious taste of those who sought health 
and pleasure in its waters, and the absence of any other pur- 
suit than that of pleasure, all combined to weaken the last 
hold which decency might have had upon the giddy and 
thoughtless crowd that assembled there. Before setting out 
for Baise, where he had hoped to avoid for a time the dis- 
pleasure of Augustus, Gallus wrote a letter to his lady- 
love Lycoris, which he entrusted for delivery to his slave 
Cerinthus. Pomponius, who was plotting his ruin, wished to 
obtain possession of this letter for his own purposes, and 
the means by which he succeeded in this object, will give us, 
what we seldom have, a sketch of low life in Rome. The 
scene is laid in one of the taverns frequented by the slaves, 
and Dromo is the agent of Pomponius. 

“The sixth hour was past, and there was less bustle in the 
poping. Only here and there remained a guest, who could not 
break from the sweet mead and the maid who waited on him, or 
was still resting heavy and overcome by his sedulous attention to 
the fluids. In a small ‘taberna’ of the suburra sat two slaves 
draining a goblet, which apparently was not their first. The one 
was a youth of pleasing exterior, numbering little more than 
twenty years, whose open and honest-looking countenance was in a 
rubicund glow, while his reddening neck, and the swelling veins of 
his full round arms, shewed plainly that the earthen vessel before 
him contained something besides vinegar. The other, whose age 
might be between thirty and forty, inspired the beholder with less 
confidence ; his bold and reckless mien, lips turned up scornfully, 
and rough merriment, betokened one of those slaves, who confiding 
in the kind disposition of their master, and the thickness of their 
own backs, were accustomed to bid defiance to all the elm-staves 
and thongs in the world. 

“¢But now drink, Cerinthus!’ exclaimed the latter to his 
younger companion, as he quaffed the remainder of his goblet. 
‘Why, you take it as if I ordered nothing but Vatican, and 
yet the landlord has given us the best Sabina in his cellar ; and I 
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assure you the Falernian I slily sipped behind the column at the 
late banquet was scarcely so good.’ 

“<Tn truth, Gripus,’ answered the young slave, ‘the wine is 
excellent, but I fear I shall be drinking too much; my temples 
burn, and if I taste more, I shall be tipsy when I go to Lycoris. 
You know how Gallus insists on order and punctuality.’ 

“** Gallus, indeed!’ said the other; ‘why he drinks more than 
we do. Besides, he has to-day gone into the country, and the old 
grumbler Chresimus with him ; therefore we now are free, and 
moreover it is my birth-day, and as nobody has invited me, why 
I'll be merry at my own expense.’ 

“As he thus spoke, a third person entered the popina. ‘Ah! 
well met,’ cried the little fat figure; ‘I salute ye both.’ ‘Oh 
welcome, Dromo,’ exclaimed Gripus, as if surprised at his appear- 
ance. ‘You have come at the happiest possible moment. Our lord 
is set out on a journey, and I am now celebrating my birth-day.’ 

“*How, your birth-day? Excellent! We must make a rich 
offering to the genius. But, by Mercury and Laverna, your 
glasses are empty. Halloa, damsel, wine here. Why, by Hercules, 
I believe ye have ordered but a glass each. A lagena here,’ cried 
he, throwing a piece of gold on the table, ‘and larger goblets, that 
we may drink to the name of our friend.’ 

“The lagena came. ‘The name has six letters,’ exclaimed 
Dromo; ‘let six cyathi be filled.” ‘But not unmixed, surely?’ 
put in Cerinthus. ‘What cares the genius about water?’ replied 
the other. ‘To Gripus’ health. How, Cerinthus! you won't 
shirk, surely? Bravo! drained to the bottom, so that the genius 
may look down brightly upon us. So Gallus has departed from 
Rome? To the Falernian region for certain? Well, he knows 
how to live. An excellent master! We'll drink to his well-being 
also. Actually just the same number of letters. Now Cerinthus, 
health to your lord.’ ‘Long life and happiness to him,’ cried the 
other, already intoxicated, as he emptied the goblet. 

«One thing is still wanting. Come hither, Chione, and drink 
with us. By Hercules, though, a spruce lass.’ ‘ True,’ stammered 
out Cerinthus, with much difficulty. ‘ What say you?’ interrupted 
Gripus, who thought this was the right moment for the prosecution 
of his scheme ; ‘she was always pretty, Lycoris herself has not 
finer eyes.’ 

“The name struck the ear of Cerinthus, in spite of his drunken- 
ness, like a clap of thunder. He tried to spring up, but his feet 
refused their office, and he leaned reeling against the damsel. 
‘What’s the matter, man? Whither would you go?’ exclaimed 
the other two. ‘To Lycoris,’ stammered he ; ‘ you don’t suppose 
I’m drunk, do ye?’ ‘Oh no,’ said Gripus, ‘but you seem weak 
and fatigued.’ ‘How, I fa-fatigued?” He tried to depart, but 
after a few paces sank down. ‘Take asleep for a little while,’ said 
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Gripus, ‘and let me have charge of your letter, and I'll immedi- 
ately carry it to its destination.’ The drunken man nodded assent, 
and produced the tablets. Dromo obtained from the landlord a 
place for the unconscious slave to sleep in, paid the score, and 
hurried off with Gripus.”—p. 87. 

In the voluptuous enjoyments of Baiz, Gallus little thought 
of the schemes that were plotting for his destruction. The 
sun shone brilliantly on that shore, the loveliest that it looks 
down upon of all the wide earth’s domain; but there was a 
dark spot gathering in the horizon, ominous of impending 
ruin and disaster. Pomponius, his treacherous friend, and 
Largus, his avowed rival and enemy, were in league with one 
another to compass his utter ruin. The retirement of Gallus 
at Baiz was likely to frustrate their intentions, and it was 
therefore their interest to bring him back once more to Rome. 
His reliance upon the fidelity of Pomponius, makes this an 
easy matter; and the latter accordingly writes to inform him 
of the comparatively lenient sentence which the still lingering 
affection of the emperor allowed him to inflict. He exagge- 
rates its nature, and insinuates that his return to the city 
would, by braving public opinion and the displeasure of his 
master, be likely to demonstrate his innocence, by confound- 
ing the hatred of his accusers. The-too confiding Gallus falls 
into the snare laid for him, and makes his appearance in the 
city with the least possible delay. Not as friends suggested, 
with the humble garb and subdued demeanor of a penitent, 
but in the apparel, and with the mien of one to whom the 
imperial disfavour was a matter of very little consequence. 
In this wayward mood and spirit of obstinacy, he accepts the 
invitation of Lentulus to sup with him and a party of his 
friends. Lentulus was a young man of fashion. With no 
capacity, and less inclination, for civil or political employment, 
he only thought of pleasure and amusement. He was rich, 
and few gave better dinners; no one dressed with more care, 
or arranged his hair in more elegant locks, or diffused around 
him such a scent of aromatic perfume; no one was better 
acquainted with the news of the city; who was betrothed 
vesterday ; why Titus had procured a divorce; on whom 

ezera had closed her doors. The convivial parts of such a 
character must indeed be worthy of our attention.* 





* The saying “Il faut manger pour vivre et non pas vivre pour manger,” was 
completely inverted in Rome. The banquet of Lentulus is, by no means, an 
exaggerated description of one of their entertainments. They made three 
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“Lentulus had only invited six friends, but Pomponius, anxious 
that the number of the muses should occupy the ériclinum, and no 
place be left empty, brought with him two friends, whom he intro- 
duced as gentlemen from Perusia. ‘It is long, methinks,’ said 
Gallus to his courteous host, on entering, ‘since we last met in this 
saloon; how beautifully you have in the meantime ornamented it. 
You certainly could not have chosen a more appropriate picture for 
a triclinium than those satyrs celebrating the joyous vintage; and 
the slain boar, a scene from Lucania, the fruit and provision pieces 
over the doors, and between the elegant twigs, on which thrushes 
are sitting,—all are calculated to awaken a relish for the banquet.’ 

“¢ Yes, really,’ interrupted Pomponius, ‘ Lentulus understands 
how to decorate a dining hall far better than Calpurnius. The 
other day, he had the walls of his finest ¢riclinium painted with the 
murder of Hipparchus, and the death of Brutus; and instead of 
agreeable foliage, threatening lictors were to be seen in every 
corner.’ ‘He too is right in his way,’ said Gallus, ‘ but where is 
he? I understood that you had invited him, Lentulus.’ ‘He was 
unfortunately pre-engaged,’ replied the other. ‘ But we shall see 
him before the evening is over,’ added Pomponius. ‘As our friend 
Fannius is, you know, averse to sitting late, and Lentulus will not 
I am sure let us go before the crowing of the cock, we shall be one 
short at the ¢riclinium, unless Calpurnius come according to his 
promise, and fill the vacant place, so soon as he can get released 
from his formal consular supper. But I scarcely think we ought 
to keep the cook waiting any longer. The tenth hour is, I believe, 
almost elapsed ; had we not better take our seats, Lentulus ?’ 

“The host nodded in the affirmative, and conducted Gallus to 
the lowest place on the middle sofa, which was the seat of honour 
at the table. At his left, and on the same lectus, sat Pomponius, 
above him, Fannius. The sofa to the left was occupied by Bassus, 
Faustinus, and Cecilianus. To the right, and next Gallus, sat 
Lentulus himself; below him, the Perusians whom Pomponius had 
brought. As soon as they had reclined, slaves took off their san- 
dals, and youths, with their loins girded, offered water in silver 
bowls for their ablutions. At a nod from Lentulus, two slaves 
entered, and placed upon the table the tray on which were the 
dishes composing the first course. In the centre of the plateau, 





— meals in the course of the day, called, respectively, jentaculum, eam 
ium, and cena. The first was simply bread and fruit, taken frequently walking 
about in the discharge of business, sometimes omitted altogether. The pran- 
dium, sometimes called merenda, was the mid-day meal, as still used in man 
countries of the continent. The coena was the great meal of the Romans, It 
was generally taken about half-way between noon and sunset, and continued for 
the greater part of the evening, frequently until morning, hence the expression, 
“ccena in lucem.” Pliny, in speaking of his uncle’s economy of time, describes, 
in terms of admiration, how he only spent three hours at supper. 
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ornamented with tortoise-shell, stood an ass of bronze, on either 
side of which hung silver panniers, filled with white and black 
olives, preserved by the art of the cook until this season of the 
year. On the back of the beast sat a Silenus, from whose skin the 
most delicious garum* flowed on the sument beneath. Near this, 
on two silver gridirons, lay delicately-dressed sausages; beneath 
which, Syrian plums, mixed with the seed of the pomegranate, 
presented the appearance of glowing coals. Around stood silver 
dishes, containing asparagus, radishes, and other productions of the 
garden; in addition to lacerta, flavoured with mint and rue, and 
with Byzantize muria, and dressed snails and oysters, while fresh 
ones in abundance were handed round. At the same time, slaves 
carried round in golden goblets the mulsum, composed of Hymettian 
honey and Falernian wines. 

“ They were still occupied in tasting the several delicacies, when 
a second and smaller tray was brought in, and placed in a vacant 
spot within the first, to which it did not yield in point of singu- 
larity. In an elegant basket sat a hen, ingeniously carved out of 
wood, with outspread wings, as if she were brooding. Straightway 
entered two slaves, who began searching in the chaff which filled 
the basket, and taking out some eggs, distributed them among the 
guests. ‘Friends,’ said Lentulus, smiling, ‘they are pea-hens’ 
eggs, which have been put under the hen; my only fear is that she 
may have sat too long upon them; but let us try them.’ A slave 
then gave to each guest a silver cochleare, which was, however, 
found almost too large for the purpose, and each proceeded to break 
an egg with the point of it. Most of the guests were already 
acquainted with the jokes of Lentulus, but not so the Perusians. 
‘ Truly my egg has already become hen!’ cried one of them in dis- 
gust, and about to throw it away. ‘Examine a little more closely,’ 
said Pomponius, with a laugh, in which the guests at the upper 
sofa, who were better acquainted with the matter, joined; ‘our 
friend’s cook understands well how to dress eggs that have been 
already sat upon.’ The Perusians then for the first time remarked 
that its shell was not natural, but made of dough, and that a fat 
figpecker was hidden in the yolk, which was strongly seasoned with 
pepper. Many jokes were made; and whilst the guests were eating 
the mysterious eggs, the slaves again presented the honey-wine. 
When no one desired more, the band which was at the other end 
of the hall began to play, as a sign for the slaves to remove, which 
they proceeded to do.” 

In the interval of the courses, the Falernian is handed round 





* A sauce made of shell-fish. . 
t+ Among the most favorite dishes of the ancients, were the womb, vulva, and 
the breast, sumen, before it had been sucked, of a porca. There are none sg 


frequently mentioned from the earliest to the very latest periods. . 
6 
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to the guests, who amuse one another with stories of ghosts 
and witches, very like those which once terrified us in the 
days of our childhood, and very unlike those we should expect 
from the contemporaries of Cicero and Virgil. The second 
course is brought upon the table, consisting of dishes equally 
elaborate and equally fantastic with those already described. 
The next dish is of a still more grotesque character. 

“ The slaves produced a fresh ferculum, which, to the astonish- 
ment of the company, contained a vast swine, cooked exactly like 
the boar. ‘Ha,’ said Lentulus, rising from his couch to examine 
it more closely, ‘I really believe that the cook has forgotten to dis- 
embowel the animal. Bring him hither directly.’ The cook 
appeared with troubled mien, and confessed, to the indignation of 
the whole party, that in his hurry he had forgotten to cleanse the 
beast. ‘Now, really,’ said the enraged Cecilianus, ‘that is the 
most worthless slave I ever beheld ; who ever heard of a cook 
omitting to gut a swine? Were he mine, I would hang him.’ 
Lentulus, however, was more leniently disposed. ‘ You deserve a 
severe chastisement,’ said he to the slave, ‘and may thank my good 
humour for escaping it. But as a punishment you must imme- 
diately perform the neglected duty in our presence.’ The cook 
seized the knife, and having carefully slit open the belly on both 
sides gave a sudden jerk, when, to the agreeable surprise of the 
guests, a quantity of little sausages of all kinds tumbled out. ‘That 
is, indeed, a new joke,’ cried Pomponius, laughing, ‘but tell me 
why did you have a tame swine served up after the wild boar ? ‘ If 
the remainder of my friends be of that opinion,’ replied the host, 
‘we will grant him his liberty, and he may appear to-morrow at my 
table with his cap on.’ 

‘Whilst this was being done, the eyes of the guests were sud- 
denly attracted to the ceiling by a noise overhead. The ceiling 
opened, and a large silver hoop, on which were ointment bottles of 
silver and alabaster, silver garlands with beautifully-chiselled leaves 
and. cirelets, and other trifles, descended upon the table; and after 
the dessert, prepared by the new baker, whom Lentulus purchased 
for an hundred thousand sesterces, had been served up, the party 
rose, to meet again in the brilliant saloon, the intervening moments 
being spent by some in sauntering aleng the colonnades, and by 
others in taking a bath.”—p. 124. 

After the ccena followed the commessatio, which was pro- 
longed to a late hour of the night; the excitement of the 
hour and scene, the seduction of the society about him, the 
influence of the wine he had taken, hurry Gallus beyond 
the bounds of discretion. As usual in his cups, he indulges 
too freely in strictures on the conduct of the emperor. The 
crafty Perusians and the insidious suggestions of Pomponius 
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lead the bewildered and infatuated Gallus to talk of the fate 
of Julius and the dagger of Brutus; and the party breaks up 
in hurry and confusion. The consequences need not be told. 
The strangers prove to have been the spies of Pomponius ; 
the treason is immediately denounced to the government; 
and Gallus awakes in the morning only to hear of his being 
sentenced to perpetual exile and the confiscation of his pro- 
perty. The closing scene is as follows :— 


“In the seventh hour Calpurnius rushed into the house of Gallus, 
bringing confirmation of the dread decree, and was soon followed 
by others from all quarters. Gallus received the news, which 
cleared up the last doubts concerning his fate, with visible grief but 
manly composure. He thanked his friend for his sympathy, warn- 
ing him at the same time to be more cautious on his own account 
for the future. He then requested him to withdraw; ordered 
Chresimus to bring his double tablets; and delivered to him money 
and jewels, to be saved for Lycoris and himself. Having squeezed 
the hand of the veteran, who wept aloud, he demanded to be left 
alone. The domestic loitered for a while, and then retired full of 
the worst forebodings. 

“Gallus fastened the door, and for greater security placed the 
wooden bar across it. He then wrote a few words to Augustus, 
begging him to give their freedom to the faithful servants who had 
been in most’ direct attendance upon him. Words of farewell to 
Lycoris filled the other tablets. After this, he reached from the 
wall the sword, to the victories achieved by which, he owed his 
fatal greatness; struck it deep into his breast; and, as he fell upon 
the couch, dyed yet more strongly the purple coverlet with the 
streams of his blood. The lictor sent to announce to him the sen- 
tence of banishment arrived too late. Chresimus had already, with 
faithful hand, closed the eyes of his beloved master ; and round the 
couch stood a troop of weeping slaves, uncertain of their future lot, 
and testifying by the loudness of their grief that a man of worth 
was dead.”—p. 159. 


Such is the substance of Professor Becker’s story. Nothing 
can be more simple and unartificial than the entire narrative ; 
and it seems to be nothing more, to use a homely method of 
expression, than a peg whereon to hang a number of very 
learned and useful dissertations, which constitute two-thirds 
of the entire volume. They are by far the most valuable 
portion of the work, and we regret that they have not been 
embodied in the story. Indeed, if there be any fault more 
especially to be found, it is a certain want of method. We 
have noticed also in several places a want of perspicuity, 
which, notwithstanding the valuable additions of the trans- 
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lator, make it not a little difficult to catch the author’s mean- 
ing. However, there is in these pages much valuable matter, 
which the student will not easily find elsewhere, and on sub- 
jects which are not often taken account of in the ordinary 
course of a classical education. We have only space to advert 
to two or three; first, to that of the Roman marriage. 

The Romans contracted marriage in a threefold form ; 
confarreatio, coemptio, and usus. ‘The first, confarreatio, was 
the most ancient, the most solemn, and of course the most 
respectable form ; and was the only one that was attended 
by a religious ceremony. The greater pomp and expense 
attending it was the cause of its being used by the patricians, 
as of its being the first to disappear from the poorer classes. 
The bride was escorted by a band of youths, was adorned by 
a bright yellow veil, and carried in her hands an oaten cake, 
whence the ceremony obtained its name. When she arrived 
at the house of the bridegroom, she was carefully lifted over 
the threshold, to prevent her from knocking her foot against 
it, which would have been a most unlucky omen, and greeted 
her husband with the customary salutation, “ Ubi tu Caius 
ego Caia.” 'The second form was coemptio, a fictitious sale, 
made by the parent or the guardians in the presence of wit- 
nesses, by which the wife became the property of the husband. 
The third, wsus, was a free union of the parties, without sale 
or contract. If the woman lived with him for a year, with- 
out having spent three nights consecutively out of his house, 
she became his lawful wife. In whatever form the marriage 
ceremony was performed, it was possible to obtain a divorce, 
provided a satisfactory reason was assigned. The first public 
divorce in Rome is said to have been in the five hundred and 
twenty-first year of the city; but in the increasing corruption 
of later times it became exceedingly common, though, when 
the marriage was contracted by confarreatio, a formal cere- 
mony called diffareatio was necessary. 

The power which the Roman father had over the child was 
very arbitrary, and its exercise, in many instances, tyrannical. 
The child was his property in the strict sense of the word. 
It was in his power to expel him from his house, or to sell 
him in the public market. Were he inhumanly to deprive 
him of life, there-was no law that held him accountable. At 
no age, however advanced, and in no position, however ex- 
alted, was he emancipated from the father’s authority. The 
only way by which he could obtain his liberty, was by a triple 
sale by the father, in the public market-place. The son who 
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had been thus three times sold as a slave by his father, could 
never again be recovered, and was for ever emancipated from 
his authority. Nine days (nundinz) after his birth, if a boy, 
and eight, if a girl, it received its name, and the Justratio was 
performed by the family. Some attention was paid to its 
education, though, in early times, it does not seem to have 
included more than the rudiments of our present knowledge. 
The child who could read and write, cast up simple accounts, 
and repeat the laws of the twelve tables by rote, was perfect ; 
for the most accomplished scholar could do no more. How- 
ever, when the Romans came into contact with Greece, the 
course of education was extended, and a knowledge of its 
language and literature was required. Horace gives an 
amusing account of the Roman schools to which his father 
sent him; and Martial gives a sad account of the tyranny of 
a master who kept a school not far from where he lived. In 
the later times of the empire, it was customary for the wealthy 
Roman to send his child to Athens, to receive that knowledge 
of rhetoric and philosophy, which this city best could give. 

Is there any more useful or more necessary article than a 
clock? What should we be able to do without it? Can we 
even form an idea of a well-ordered regular society without 
one? Yet Rome was nearly five hundred years without a 
clock of any kind whatsoever; and, even in her most en- 
lightened days, what was employed for the purpose of indi- 
cating and recording time, was of the rudest and most imperfect 
description. Let our readers represent to themselves a large 
vessel of water, with an aperture in the bottom, and marks to 
register the flowing of the water, and they will have some 
idea of the “ clepsydra,” which Scipio Nasica set up in Rome 
for the convenience of the public, in the year u.c. 595; and 
the public was astonished and delighted at the ingenuit 
of the contrivance, for such a thing was never seen till 
then. When the sun shone in the heavens, they could dis- 
cover the time of day by the sun-dial, which was invented 
by Anaximander, five hundred years before our era, and 
which was brought to Rome a few years before the war 
with Pyrrhus; but, when the sky was overcast, or stormy, 
or during the dreary hours of night, the Fabii and the Cor- 
nelii could not tell the hour, until the wondrous invention of 
Nasica. Only think that the men who conquered the world, 
knew not the luxury of a watch, or even a clock. When 
there was no fixed standard of measurement, the division of 
time must necessarily have been uncertain. They reckoned, 
indeed, twenty-four hours, from midnight to abdicate but 
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twelve of these were always from the rising to the setting of 
the sun. Hence the hours of the summer months were 
longer than those of winter. They were equal only at the 
equinoxes. At the winter solstice, their eleventh hour began, 
according to our mode of reckoning, at fifty-eight minutes past 
two, while in the winter it did not commence till two minutes 
past five. Thus, to compare their hours with ours, we must 
always know the natural length of the day in the latitude of 
Rome, that our computation may be a correct one. 

A remarkable feature of private life in Rome, was the 
general use of gymnastic exercises. These, as well as the bath, 
were used for the purpose of promoting perspiration, and it was 
believed to be impossible to preserve a regular and healthy 
mode of life without using them. They had a number of 
exercises, more or less severe, which were regularly practised 
every day, to promote strength and activity, and to promote 
an appetite. Nor were these exercises confined to the young, 
or to the humbler classes of society, they were practised by 
all, whatever may be their station and character. It was 
considered a remarkable thing in Augustus, to have given up 
the more violent games after his elevation to the empire ; and 
Suetonius thinks it worth recording that the very games of 
foot and hand ball, which he practised for some time, were, 
after a few years, exchanged for the milder exercises of riding 
or walking. Occasionally, at the termination of one of his 
garden walks, his old habits would come upon him, and urge 
him to enjoy the luxury of hop step and jump. ‘ Decambu- 
labat, ita ut in extremis spatiis subsultim decurreret.” He 
was accused of indolence for neglecting them. ‘There is no 
doubt that modern society may take a lesson from them in 
this particular department. Bodily exercise contributes, when 
not taken to excess, to strengthen both the body and the 
mind. Of all these games, none seems to have been more 
popular than that of ball (pila). The learned Galen himself 
wrote a special treatise to recommend it for general adoption. 
There were several varieties of ball used for this purpose, 
viz. pila, follis, paganica ; and different modes of playing, such 
as trigon, harpastum, sparsiva. Of the greater part of these 
games, we have very obscure accounts, of some we have none 
at all, Our juvenile readers may be gratified with an account 
of more common ball or pila. The most simple use of this 
was that in which two persons opposite to each other, either 
threw a ball alternately to one another, or perhaps each threw 
a ball simultaneously, and caught the other thrown to him; 
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and we find from Plautus, that this took place even in the 
streets. When three persons played, and threw the balls to 
one another, it was called trigon. This was by far the most 
popular game. The players stood in a triangle; and it was 
looked on as a great awkwardness if they made use of any 
other than the left hand to catch the ball, and like many of 
their games and bodily exercises, was probably played by the 
parties unencumbered with any habiliments. The harpastum 
was perhaps not unlike our game of football, and also the 
sparsiva; dumb-bells were also frequently employed. In 
each house, at least to those of any note, a particular room 
was set apart for these gymnastic exercises. It was called a 
spheristerium, and was used when the inclemency of the 
weather, or perhaps the description of amusement, required 
the warmth or retirement of a chamber.. 

Connected with this subject, is that of their social games. 
Gambling is a custom which dates farther back than the time 
of Augustus. It was principally by means of dice. These 
were of two kinds; tai and tessarw. ‘The latter precisely 
resembled ours. ‘The ¢ali had only four flat surfaces. The 
other sides were rounded off, so that the die could not rest 
upon them; one and six were marked on two opposite sides, 
and four and three upon the others. Four ¢ali were always 
used together. The best throw, which was called Venus, was 
when all showed different numbers; the worst, canis, when 
the four turned up aces. The ¢essar@ were always played for 
money, but the others were used for various purposes. They 
had also the /udus latrunculorum, resembling somewhat our 
game of chess; and the Judus duodecim scriptorum, in which 
the moves were regulated by dice, and which seems to have 
been almost the same as our game of backgammon. 

There are many other topics touched on in the dissertations 
of Professor er which we would willingly touch on, but 
we find that we have already exceeded the space allotted to 
us, and must leave several interesting subjects unnoticed. 
The gardening of the ancients; their long and verdant walks ; 
their alleys of mingled rose and myrtle; their box trees, cut 
into the likeness of all things in heaven above and on the 
earth beneath, bring to our recollection the views which we 
have often seen in paintings of the old French style of orna- 
mental pleasure grounds. The description of their dress, 
their table utensils, their drinks, their manner of lighting 
their houses, and even the random conjectures as to the man- 
ner in which they fastened their doors,—for concerning such 
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a homely matter we have nothing more than a conjecture,— 
however curious and interesting they may be, we must re- 
luctantly forego. But before we close our notice, there is 
one feature of Roman society to which we must allude, it is 
that of slavery, which shed its deadly and degrading influence 
on every form of their social and domestic life, and which, 
perhaps to a greater extent than is generally imagined, was 
the cause of its corruption and consequent downfall, as it 
threatens to be of those states that in our times are tainted with 
this foul and dishonouring stain, without any of the mitigating 
circumstances which lessened its enormity in pagan Rome. 
The number of slaves in the Roman territory was enormous. 
Some of the patricians reckoned more belonging to them than 
perhaps some European princes could reckon subjects. Pliny 
relates that a man whose name would not have been known 
to us, but for the fact recorded, after having lost much of his 
property by the civil wars, was yet able to leave to be dis- 
posed by will so many as 4116 slaves. Petronius says, that 
in many families the slaves became so numerous that not one- 
tenth knew even the person of their owner, and an actuary, 
reading out the occurrences of the day on a single farm, is 
made to say: “on the 7th of the calends of August, there 
were born on the farm of Trimalchio thirty boys and forty 
girls.” This may be an exaggeration, but it will show us 
how numerous the slave families must in those times have 
been, when such an assertion was at all within the limits of 
probability. For the maintenance of order among them, as well 
as for the purpose of efficiency, they were divided into 
distinct classes, each class, or decuria, as they were called, 
being subject to its own superior. They were distributed 
into four principal divisions, known respectively by the 
names of ordinarit, vulgares, mediastini, and the quales- 
quales. For the knowledge of these divisions, we are in- 
debted to Ulpian. Each was again subdivided into other 
minor branches. They became the property of their mas- 
ters, when born in his household. These were called 
verne, and not unfrequently deserved the name of verne 
procaces, from the liberties which, from being born and 
educated in the family, they sometimes took in the presence 
of their masters. Some became his slaves by purchase. A 
female slave was sometimes purchased for 5/. in the Roman 
market; at other times they went as high as 64/.; while 
Martial makes mention of some boys having been purchased 
for such sums as 800/. This must, however, have been a 
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rare instance, and in consequence of his possessing some rare 
accomplishment. Only the meaner and common sort were 
exposed for sale in the public market. The Roman, like the 
Turkish slave merchant, had his inner and private apartment, 
wherein the more precious specimens of human kind were 
submitted to the inspection of his chosen customers. Thus 
Martial :— 


‘“‘Inspexit molles pueros, oculisque comedit 
Non hos quos prime prostituere case, 
Sed quos arcane servant tabulata cataste 
Et quos non populus, nec mea turba vidit.” 


Their position and treatment must have depended almost 
entirely on the temper and disposition of their owners. But 
the law recognized in the owner the right of making any use 
he thought fit of them; he may strike, or mutilate, or sell 
them. He was permitted even to take away their lives, 
without assigning a reason to any human tribunal. In most 
instances his own interest would dictate to the master to 
treat them with attention and mildness, but there are in- 
stances on record, where the dictates of reason and the 
suggestions of humanity afforded but a feeble protection 
against the severity of a tyrannical master. We recollect 
the instance of the poor cook who, for some trivial mistake 
in the discharge of his duty, was thrown to be devoured by 
the lampreys. Nor was it altogether safe for the master to 
goad the slave beyond the limits of endurance; for there are 
instances also on record, in which they took a terrible re- 
venge; but on the other hand, the character of the slave has 
been ennobled, and the dignity of his nature vindicated, by 
more than one instance of the most devoted attachment, and 
the most heroic sacrifice. The slave who could lay down his 
life for his master, must have been bound to him by a stronger 
and nobler tie than that of mere interest or duty. 

In the latter ages of the empire, when the increasing volup- 
tuousness of the Roman nobility and people extinguished 
every feeling of virtue and sentiment of propriety, the power 
of the master over his slave became perverted and abused for 
purposes of the grossest licentiousness. In the all-searching 
justice of the great Ruler of states and men, the countless: 
crimes that cried to heaven for vengeance, may have been 
the secret and hidden cause of those disasters which were 
soon to burst over the devoted city. The arms of Alaric and 
his barbarian followers may have been the visitation of God’s 
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justice on dark deeds of depravity done within its walls, and 
the final expiation was only made when war, and famine, and 
pestilence had exterminated them from the earth, and the 
mistress of nations became a waste and howling wilderness ; 
and a waste and howling wilderness, lonely and desolate as 
Babylon or Nineveh, she might perhaps have still continued, 
despite the trophies of the Czesars and the glories of the 
Republic, but that God had mercy upon her once more, 
because of his two martyred witnesses, the one a tent-maker 
of Tarsus, the other a fisherman of Galilee. 





Art 1V.--The Life of George Brummell, Esq. By Captain 
Jesse. London: 1844. 


RUMMELL was the last of the real dandies! Pretenders 
there have been in abundance since his time, —men 
who blindly imitated the stiffness of his cravats, and the cut 
of his coats, and who even descended to copy the fashion of 
his nether garments. They only aspired to ape his outward 
man. None of them, however, knew the art of attaining the 
supreme power, or exercised the tyrannical sway over the 
realms of fashion, that he did. His sceptre was broken, even 
before his death. Those that came after him had all the 
characteristic weakness and imbecility of imitators. 

A combination of circumstances may produce another 
Napoleon, or a second Washington. There cannot be another 
Brummell! The depraved state of public morality in England 
towards the close of the reign of George III, and the influ- 
ence which the Regent exercised over what are called the 
fashionable circles, afforded opportunities to such a man as 
Brummell, which never can occur again. 

The eldest son of the reigning monarch, the heir apparent 
of the British crown, was called by his flatterers, “the first 
gentleman in Europe.” Ifa constant and laborious attention 
to his toilette—a fastidious taste in the selection of his wigs, 
and a studied finish in the delivery of the common-places of 
conversation—give any claim to the title, he well deserved it. 
He had, however, no other pretensions. He was the very 
reverse of a gentleman, in the proper signification of that 
word. He was sensual, faithless, fickle, and selfish to the 
last degree—superficial in his acquirements, changeable in 
his friendships, and ungrateful to those who had ministered 
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either to his pleasures, or his ambition. Unfortunately his 
position in society, made the vices of such a character fashion- 
able. The aristocracy aped the manners of the prince. The 
cultivation of the mind was considered secondary to the 
adornment of the person. The sterner virtues of domestic 
life exposed those who practised them to the sneers and scorn 
of the courtiers who learned their canons of morality from 
their master. Carelessness of dress was an unpardonable 
offence, while the desertion of a wife was near akin to a 
virtue; the one would be an insuperable barrier to being 
admitted into what was called good society; the other would 
be rather a recommendation. As we judge of the component 
parts of the sub-soil by the weeds that grow upon the surface; 
so we may fairly form an estimate of society by the character 
of the men who hold prominent positions within its bounda- 
ries. Brummell’s notoriety—we may almost call it fame— 
is a sure index to the state of English morality in high places 
in his day. 

Brummell was the creation of the times he lived in—he did 
not create them; he was merely the straw upon the surface, 
not the current that impelled it. Matters would have been 
no worse had he never existed. The young men would have 
been equally extravagant and thoughtless. Old age would 
have brought with it neither prudence nor discretion. His 
was not one of those commanding intellects, that, either for 
weal or woe, give a direction to public opinion, in their time; 
he was, in truth, merely a small space in advance of his 
fashionable compeers. It was not Eclipse first, and the rest 
nowhere. There were numbers prepared to struggle for the 
sceptre of the fashionable world, had he been induced to 
throw the gilded bauble down. That none could have, per- 
haps, wielded it so tyrannically as he did, we have little 
doubt—still, although they might have failed, they would, at 
least, have made the attempt. 

We may grieve that there should have been a period in 
our history when the adjustment of a cravat, or the formation 
of a coat would have conferred a fame on the wearer, almost 
equal to that enjoyed by the warriors and statesmen, the 
poets, and philosophers of the day. We may marvel to see 
such a low-born man as Brummell, virtually at the head of 
the English aristocracy, with power to deliver over to public 
contempt, any one bold enough to dispute his sovereignty. 
Humble men in our times have attained great influence; but 
they were men of cultivated minds—not creatures of the 
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curling-tongs and scissors. In Brummell’s time, dress levelled 
the distinctions of rank, as education does now; the tailor 
introduced the dandy to the table of the Regent, as the school- 
master brought Lord Brougham into Buckingham Palace. 
But we must look beyond the outside in Brummell’s case; 
we must not, while dissecting ‘“‘ with edge severe” his vices, 
forget that he merely floated upon the surface of the society 
in which he flourished, while the rank and fetid stream on 
which he was borne in triumph, was pouring its dark tide 
over the land. We are, however, digressing from our main 
object, and will now hasten to give our readers a hasty sketch 
of the life of Brummell. Read in a proper spirit, it will 
convey a lesson to the most thoughtless, and suggest re- 
flections and speculations that may not be without a good 
result. 

George Bryan Brummell, or, perhaps, we should call him 
simply George Brummell, as he appears to have dispensed 
with the baptismal name of Bryan at an early period—was of 
obscure parentage. Fortunately for his biographers, there 
have been no contentions about his birth-place. London 
enjoys, unchallenged, the honour of having given him birth. 
Although poor at his outset in life, his father appears to have 
been a prudent saving man, and to have amassed considerable 
wealth. Weare told that he left behind him, in the hands of 
trustees for his children, a sum of £65,000. How he accumu- 
lated so large a fortune from small beginnings, does not very 
clearly appear; but from the education his sons received, it does 
not seem that extreme parsimony was among his vices. At the 
age of twelve, the future beau was sent to Eton, and here we 
are told the first indication of that love of dress, which so 
distinguished him in after years was exhibited :—his white 
stock with gold buckle was even then remarkable. 

In the year 1793 he entered Oxford, and was an unsuc- 
cessful competitor there for the Newdegate prize. We are 
told he was second, but as the number of aspiring young 
men who al/ but attain honours at our universities have been 
at all times very large, at least in the estimation of their 
hopeful relatives, we confess we do not attach much faith to 
this tradition. It is however a cheering fact, that the future 
compotator of the Prince Regent did so far stoop to drudgery, 
as to be an unsuccessful competitor for a prize when at the 
university. Had he been successful, how different might 
have been his destination in after life! He had talents that, 
if properly cultivated, might have placed him in a proud 
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sition, in a sphere widely opposite from that in which his 
ot was eventually cast; his name might have been honoured 
among the sages and philosophers of the present age, and his 
ashes perhaps have been now reposing under the roof of 
Westminster Abbey, instead of lying in an humble burying- 
place in a foreign land. But these speculations are unavail- 
ing. His lot was otherwise cast; he was an unsuccessful 
competitor, and took to tuft-hunting and dissipation, instead 
of walking in the rugged paths of science and literature. 

The next important step in Brummell’s life was the pur- 
chase of a commission in the 10th hussars—a regiment even 
at that time celebrated for its exclusiveness. When a cornet, 
he became first acquainted with the Prince Regent, then 
considerably his senior; and that introduction, no doubt, 
materially influenced Brummell’s after life. Of his irregu- 
larities, as an officer, many anecdotes are related. He 
appears to have been more constantly in the drawing-room, 
and perhaps the dressing-room, of the Regent, than on parade. 
His negligence, however, seems only to have accelerated his 
promotion, for in three years we find him elevated to the 
rank of captain—of course, over the heads of many hard- 
working and attentive fellow-oficers—we cannot bring our- 
selves to write the word soldiers. So auspicious a commence- 
ment would have stimulated less ambitious minds to bear 
with patience the gentle yoke of hussar discipline, but 
even it was too heavy for Brummell. He aspired to fill a 
higher position, and to rule over the realms of fashion, instead 
of obeying the commands of even an aristocratic colonel. 
The Tenth were ordered to Manchester; the sensitive mind 
of Brummell shrunk from contact with such a locality, and 
he bade a long “farewell to the plumed troops and the big 
wars.” The particulars of his leave-taking with the regi- 
ment are not recorded, but we may fancy that it was not 
dolorous. 

We find Brummell now young, good-looking, accom- 
plished, and although by no means wealthy, still with a 
moderate competence for a young unencumbered man, cast 
upon the smooth waters of English fashionable life. His wit 
—his intimacy with the person next in rank to the throne, 
and the numerous aristocratic connexions he had formed in 
Eton and Oxford, and during his brief military career,—all 
conspired to open to him the doors of the most select circles. 
This was the culminating point in the life of Brummell. 
A career of pleasure was before him. He had already over- 
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come the impediments that his humble origin had thrown 
across his path. Here is Captain Jesse’s description of him at 
the period we allude to:— 

“ He was a beau, but not a beau of the Sir Fopling Flutter or 
Fielding school ; nor would he, like Charles James Fox, have been 
guilty of wearing red-heeled shoes! He was a beau in the literal 
sense of the word—‘fine, handsome.’ As an auxiliary to his suc- 
cess in society, he determined to be the best-dressed man in 
London; and, in the commencement of his career, he perhaps 
varied his dress too frequently. The whim, however, was of short 
duration ; and, scorning to share his fame with his tailor, he soon 
shunned all external peculiarity, and trusted alone to that ease and 
grace of manner which he possessed in a remarkable degree. 

“His chief aim was to avoid anything marked; one of his 
aphorisms being, that the severest mortification a gentleman could 
incur, was to attract observation in the street by his outward 
appearance. He exercised the most correct taste in the selection 
of each article of apparel of a form and colour harmonious with all 
the rest, for the purpose of producing a perfectly elegant general 
effect ; and no doubt he spent much time and pains in the attain- 
ment of his object.” 


To this period of Brummell’s life is to be attributed most 
of the witty sayings that have so long been floating upon the 
surface of society attached to his name. Later in life, when 
he had squandered his patrimony, and when his early dissi- 
pation had undermined his health, we find him sinking into 
the satirist and cynic. His wit had not at any period of his 
career much of body in it, and therefore as age came upon 
him, it very soon grew sour; at the time we allude to, how- 
ever, he was more of the humorist than of the cynic. We 
cannot say that Captain Jesse has displayed much taste in the 
selection of those stories, nor are they all well told; but we 
extract one or two of them at random. 


“On another occasion, the late Duke of Bedford asked him for an 
opinion on his new coat. Brummell examined him from head to 
foot with as much attention as an adjutant of the Life Guards would 
the sentries on a drawing-room day. ‘Turn round,’ said the beau. 
His grace did so, and the examination was continued in front. 
When it was concluded, Brummell stepped forward, and feeling the 
lappel delicately with his thumb and finger, said in a most earnest 
and amusing manner, ‘Bedford, do you call this thing a coat ? 
The following reply to a question addressed to him by one amongst 
a knot of loungers at White’s, was given in the same spirit of 
badinage. ‘Brummell, your brother William is in town; is he 
not coming here?’ ‘Yes, in a day or two; but I have recom- 
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mended him to walk the back streets till his new clothes come 
home.’” 


At this period too, he seems to have spent much of his 
time with the regent; and, although captain Jesse is by far 
too great an admirer of royalty to tell the whole truth of that 
time-honoured personage, still we make one or two extracts 
which will sufficiently display the man. 


“Brummell’s good taste in dress was not his least recommenda- 
tion in the eyes of the prince of Wales, by whom his advice on this 
important subject was consequently sought, and for a long time 
studiously followed. Mr. Thomas Raikes says, in his France, that 
his royal highness would go of a morning to Chesterfield street, to 
watch the progress of his friend’s toilet, and remain till so late 
an hour, that he sometimes sent away his horses, and insisted on 
Brummell’s giving him a quiet dinner, which generally ended in a 
deep potation.’ 

“ After their quarrel, however, the prince spoke of his former 
friend as a mere block which a tailor might use with advantage to 
shew off the particular cut of a coat, and this speech went some 
way to confirm the notion of the nonentity of Brummell’s character. 
But there is good reason for asserting, that an extravagant devotion 
to dress might, with far more justice, be charged against his royal 
patron ; especially when corpulence, that sad annihilator of ele- 
gance, made it difficult for him to get into leathers of the dimen- 
sions he was anxious to wear. It was this that gave rise to the 
caricature in which a pair is represented lashed up between the 
bed-posts, and their owner having been lifted into them, is seen 
struggling desperately to get his royal legs satisfactorily encased, 
leaving the imagination to picture the horizontal hauling that must 
have taken place after the perpendicular object had been effected, to 
make the waistband meet.” 

“In fact the prince, not Brummell, was the Meceenas of tailors ; 
and perhaps no king of England ever devoted so much time to the 
details of his own dress, or devising alterations in that of his troops. 
On this point, whatever attention he gave to it, he displayed little 
judgment, as the chin of many a Life Guardsman on a windy day 
attested. The extent to which he indulged his passion for dress is 
seen in the proceeds of the sale of his wardrobe, which amounted to 
the enormous sum of £15,000 ; and, if we are to judge by the price 
of a cloak purchased by Lord Chesterfield for £220, the sable lining 
alone having originally cost £800, it is scarcely straining the point, 
to suppose that this collection of royal garments had cost little less 
than £100,000. A list of the articles was given in the Atheneum 
of the day, which, after expressing its astonishment at the prodigious 
accumulation of apparel, says, that ‘wealth had done wonders, 
taste not much.’” 
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What a delightful glimpse are we not here afforded of the 
future king of England! His royal highness,—then, be it 
remembered, a full-grown man, and the heir apparent to the 
sovereignty of a kingdom upon which the sun never sets,—is 
here seen sitting watching the progress of a dandy’s toilet! 
And afterwards we find them enjoy a quiet dinner, and—a 
deep potation! We are not surprised at his royal highness’s 
subsequent abuse of his pot-companion,—the proverb tells us 
the result of too much familiarity,—nor do we wonder at his 
designating the beau as “a mere block for the tailors.” The 
conduct of the prince appears, however, in darker relief at a 
subsequent period of poor Brummell’s life, when Brummell 
describes himself as “ lying on straw, and grinning through 
the bars of a gaol; eating bran-bread, my good fellow, eating 
bran-bread.” George IV was then king of England; he 
was in Calais, and might have been an eye-witness of the 
miserable condition of his quondam friend, whose toilet he 
had once so sedulously watched. His conduct to poor Brum- 
mell on that occasion is thus described in Captain Jesse’s book : 


“In September of the following year, 1821, the greatest event 
of his Calais life took place; the royal personage, at whose festive 
board he had in former days been so frequent a guest, arrived in 
that town. George IV was on his way to visit his Hanoverian 
subjects, and the place was not a little shaken from its monotonous 
routine by that occurrence. Fishing-boats were laid up, and the 
fishwomen ‘all alive O,’ the authorities polished up their old 
uniforms, and the Duke d’Angoiléme, who had been deputed by 
Louis XVIII to congratulate his majesty on his arrival in the 
French dominions, received him at Dessin’s hotel, and there they 
put up their horses together. When the king landed, the pier was 
crowded with spectators, and, as he stepped on shore from his 
barge, his hat fell from his hand: this accident a quick-witted 
urchin immediately took advantage of, and rushing forward, re- 
stored it to his majesty, who put his hand into his pocket, and 
drew forth enough of the precious metals to provide his impromptu 
page with peg-tops and brioches for years to come. 

“But where was the beau all this time? According to one 
rumour, he accompanied the mayor to the landing-place, ready to 
profit by any opportunity that might occur of placing himself in 
the king’s way. But this is an error ; Brummell had gone out to 
take his accustomed walk in an opposite direction, and was return- 
ing to his lodgings at the very moment that his former patron, ac- 
companied by the French ambassador, was proceeding in a close 
carriage to the hotel. ‘I was standing at my shop door,’ said Mr. 
Leleux, ‘and saw Mr. Brummell trying to make his way across the 
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street to my house, but the crowd was so great that he could not 
succeed, and he was therefore obliged to remain on the opposite 
side. Of course all hats were taken off as the carriage approached, 
and when it was close to the door, I heard the king say in a loud 
voice, ‘Good God! Brummell! The latter, who was uncovered 
at the time, now crossed over, as pale as death, entered the house 
by the private door, and retired to his room without addressing me.’” 


In reading this passage, how forcibly are we reminded of 
poor Sheridan, the orator, wit, and dramatist, and of his treat- 
ment by the same personage, under nearly similar circum- 
stances. There is a kind of hint given by Captain Jesse, that 
£100 was sent at this time to poor Brummell by the king, 
but the story is evidently apocryphal. We are, however, 
anticipating a little, but our anxiety to get rid of such a 
subject as Brummell’s “ fat friend” in one paragraph, induced 
us to dispatch him at once, and not be obliged a second time 
to sully our pages with his name. 

We now return to Brummell’s life in London. He ap- 
— to have mixed in all the aristocratic amusements of the 

ay. Horse-racing was not at that time so fashionable as at 
present, and we, therefore, do not find that he was a fre- 
quenter of Newmarket, or that he kept a book at the corner; 
but we find testimony borne by a faithworthy witness—the 
Rev. G. Crabbe—to “the plainness of his dress, and the 
manly and even dignified expression of his countenance,” as 
he took his place among his brother sportsmen of the Belvoir 
hunt. We find, too, the celebrated Nimrod speaking of him 
as a respectable rider, which, considering that he had been 
some time in the Hussars, who are proverbially bad horse- 
men, is by no means faint praise. At his first entrée into 
London life, he appears to have eschewed the gambling table, 
though shortly before his departure from England, he seems 
to have yielded to its seductions, and was, of course, com- 
pletely ruined by it. 

The next important epoch in Brummell’s life was his flight 
to Calais. Having squandered his patrimony and exhausted 
his credit, the fear of imprisonment became too strong for 
him, and he made a hasty retreat from London—the scene of 
all his glory-—and found a refuge in “the small fishing-town” 
(as he called it) of Calais. He arrived there a beggar; and, 
during the fourteen years he resided in it, was content to live 
upon the contributions of his friends. His eleemosynary 
condition does not appear to have taught him to be grateful to 
his benefactors; a Mr. Marshall appears to have treated him 
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with great kindness, and we give a specimen of the return 
that gentleman received at his hands :— 

“Tt is said to have been at a dinner party at this gentleman’s 
house, that he gave the following perfect specimen of his prodigious 
impudence. On the occasion in question, he was as usual accom- 
panied by one of his canine favourites, who crouched at his feet 
during the repast, and, as will be seen also, partook of the feast. 
Amongst the delicacies handed round was a roasted capon stuffed 
with truffles, from which Brummell very considerately helped him- 
self to a wing; this, on tasting, he fancied was tough, and taking 
it up in his napkin, he forthwith called his dog, and addressing him, 
said aloud, before the astounded guests and his horrified host, 
‘Here, Atous! try if you can get your teeth through this, for Ill 
be d—d if I can!’” 


In Mr. Jesse’s book, too, we find the following anecdote:— 


*‘ At this time, the year of his arrival, he had all his wits about 
him, was quite equal to his reputation, and his sarcastic vein was 
very droll and amusing to those who were not at the moment the 
objects of his satire; but friends and foes alike left his presence 
with the conviction that each would in turn be served up, @ la 
Tartare, for the amusement of his neighbours: he was, in fact, a 
walking lampoon; every individual that came within the sphere of 
his vision was subjected to his censorious spirit. The best houses 
did not escape, not even those in which he received the most kind- 
ness. A French family in the neighbourhood had given a dinner, 
almost expressly on his account, and everything had been done to 
make it perfect, if possible; the ortolans had been sent from 
Toulouse and the salmon from Rouen, and the company were 
legitimists to the backbone. The morning after this féte, some one 
who met him inquired how the diner commandé had passed off ? 
when the beau, lifting up his hands, and shaking his head in a 
deprecatory manner, said, ‘Don’t ask me, my good fellow; but, 
poor man! he did his best.’ 

“Of those among his countrymen and women whose manners 
were not quite so polished as they might have been, he would ob- 
serve, ‘ How can such people be received? it is deplorable to be in 
such society!’ Brummell affectioned all those who fell in with his 
own ideas, or appeared to make observations in a similar vein. 
Very soon after I was introduced to him, I found that I had un- 
wittingly gained his approbation by a remark accidentally made in 
this spirit, or rather that he chose to construe it as such: the cir- 
cumstance occurred at a large evening party, when, after having 
made my bow to the lady of the house, I approached the fire-place, 
and said to one of the company, who I thought was in the country, 
‘Why, Mr. D , are you here?’ Brummell overheard the 
exclamation, and imagined that I meant to imply that he was not 
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Jit to be there ; whereas it was a simple expression of surprise, and 
of a totally different kind.” 


This will be admitted to have been going far enough in 
one who, at that time, was living on the largesses of others. 
As a specimen of his cool assurance, we cannot help extract- 
ing one or two passages :— 

“ The day after this féte, one of his acquaintance, who happened 
to meet him in the street, inquired whether he had been to the ball 
given in honour of the king the night before. ‘ What king?’ in- 
quired Brummell, in a tone of feigned surprise and inquiry.—‘ The 
French king, to be sure; Louis Philippe.’—‘Oh! the duke of 
Orleans, you mean ; no, I did not go, but I sent my servant.’ ” 


Again: we find this anecdote, which, for impudence and 
ingratitude combined, so far overtops the rest, that we will 
close our reference to this portion of his life with it:— 


“T am afraid there is good reason to suppose that Brummell was 
not particularly grateful to those who assisted him; or if he was, 
he did not certainly show it in his conversation. ‘Shortly after 
his imprisonment,’ says one of his Caen acquaintances, ‘I asked him 
if he had been as intimate with the duke of C e as he was with 
his other brothers, when he replied, “The man did very well to 
wear a cocked hat, and walk about the quarter-deck crying ‘luff ;’ 
but he was so rough and uncivilized that I was obliged to cut him. 
You may believe this, when I tell you that he used to recount the 
amorous exploits in which he was engaged at Portsmouth to the 
bishops and the ladies of the court at his father’s table, and this to 
the inexpressible delight of the prince of Wales and the duke of 
York.” ’ The reader will bear in mind that this incredible story 
was told after the late king had subscribed one hundred pounds 
towards effecting his release from prison, and it shows how little 
amiability was left in the mind of him who had been a recipient of 
his bounty; but the beau was a man of the world, and also a wit.” 





We cannot but admire the fastidiousness of Captain Jesse 
in concealing the name of the duke of Clarence in the para- 
graph, when there can be no earthly reason for such a trans- 
parent attempt at mystification. 

The next step in Brummell’s life was his appointment to 
the situation of British consul at Caen; a ray of sunshine 
appeared now to gleam upon his pathway, but it was eva- 
nescent. We are told in a letter of his, written after he had 
arrived at Caen, that he had been fortunate in his selection 
of lodgings in that town; for he states that his landlady was 
cleanly and devout, and, besides, was the proprietor of two 
Angola cats and a parrot. The entire emoluments from his 
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consulship were reduced to eighty pounds a year, the rest 
being devoted to pay his Calais creditors. This sum would 
hardly suffice to defray his washing, and the donations of his 
friends seem to have been dried up, for we shortly find him 
confined within the walls of a prison. Previous to his im- 
prisonment, the slender pittance he derived from his consul- 
ship had been also taken from him, as the office was abolished ; 
and poor Brummell appears now fast sinking in the midst of 
the clouds which aaa sorrow, and infirmity had cast 
around him. We will not follow his biographer through the 
disgusting details of the sufferings of the once elegant and 
fastidious beau; suffice it to say, that his mind sank beneath 
the weight of misery and misfortune, and that he left the 
prison a living monument of the vanity of all human accom- 
plishments. Broken down in health, his mind fast sinking 
into idiotcy, an object of loathing to the most humane, 
Brummell at length found a refuge in a place of which in his 
palmy days he little dreamt he ever would have been an 
inmate. 

In the Bon Sauveur of Caen, poor Brummell found at last 
a resting: place. It is delightful, after gazing at the different 
scenes of the unfortunate man’s life—some gaudy and glaring, 
others gloomy and revolting—to pause for a moment on its 
closing one. Deserted by the summer friends who had en- 
joyed his society, and had been flattered by his notice, when his 
smile could make a reputation, as his frown or shrug would 
destroy it; apparently left without any hope on earth, we 
find the Sisters of Charity watching over the twilight of his 
days, like guardian spirits. 

“The house in which Brummell lived was quite detached from 
the principal building of the establishment, and did not look in the 
least as if it was intended for the reception of lunatics; the windows 
were without bars, and the garden in which it stood was filled with 
a profusion of roses and other flowers; the walks were nicely 
gravelled and edged with box ; and so long as his strength and the 
weather permitted, he was wheeled up and down them in an easy 
chair by the servant, who was in constant attendance upon him 
only. In this oasis, poor Brummell, surrounded by comforts that 
he had long been a stranger to, passed the remainder of his days, 
not, however, destined to be numerous, but which, thanks to the 
humane conduct of the inmates of the institution, were spent in 
perfect tranquillity. The few friends who paid him an occasional 
visit always found him sitting before a blazing fire, and his man- 
servant or one of the seurs, for he was never left alone, sitting in 
the room, to anticipate his every want. When asked by an old 
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acquaintance, whom he did not however recognize, whether he was 
comfortable, Brummell replied, ‘Oh yes!’ and turning to the nun, 
who was standing by his chair, and taking her hand, he said, ‘ this 
excellent nurse of mine is so kind to me, that she refuses me 
nothing ; I have all I wish to eat, and such a large fire; I never 
was so comfortable in all my life.’ The nuns observed that he was 
the most docile patient that had ever entered the Bon Sauveur, 
and that nothing could exceed his politeness and gratitude for the 
attendance he received. Expressions of this kind were always 
poured forth, when they complied with any particular request: 
‘Ah, madame, vous étes trop bonne pour moi, je suis trés recon- 
naissant.’ He scarcely ever thoroughly recognized his visitors ; 
but when his old landlord called, he knew him immediately, and 
said, ‘Bon jour, Fichet; table d’héte toujours 4 cing heures ?’— 
‘Oui, monsieur,’ he replied.—‘ Trés bien,’ said Brummell, ‘trés 
bien; je descendrai.’” 

Those pious ladies, who would have avoided him when, in 
the full flush of youth and manly beauty, he attracted the 
attention of the fairest and most high-born ladies of England, 
now tended him with the constancy of sisters, when he was an 
object of aversion and disgust to all the world besides. Their 
kindness appears to have got the better of his natural feelings 
of ingratitude and moroseness ; and even he admits that “ he 
was never so comfortable in all his life.” 

In the month of March 1840, in his sixty-second year, 
poor Brummell was released from his mortal sufferings; and 
the earthly remains of the “king of the dandies,” now repose 
in the cemetery of the town of Caen, in an humble tomb, 
overgrown with the rankest weeds. After his death, we are 
informed that,— 

“ Several packets of letters, tied up with different coloured rib- 
bons, and carefully numbered, a miniature, a silver shaving-dish, a 
gold ring, and a few silver spoons, were found in a trunk at the 
hotel. The miniature and letters were taken possession of by the 
vice-consul, and the remaining effects by the landlord, in liquida- 
tion of an account which had only been partially cancelled. This 
person said, that in the same parcel with the letters, was another, 
containing a great many locks of hair.” 


What a sermon does not this fact contain! In poverty, in 
sickness, even in his madness, he saves these relics of his 
early vanity and folly! 

We had intended to have made some general observations 
on Brummell’s “ decline and fall,” but want of space warns 
us to draw this paper to a conclusion. ‘The moral to be de- 
duced from his history lies upon the surface: we hope it may 
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not be without its uses. Many a young man, who enters life 
with bright prospects, with ample means, fascinating exterior, 
and brilliant talents, may be tempted to distinguish himself 
in the fashionable world as Brummell did. If such there be, 
and this page should meet his eye, let him remember the 
squalid and filthy old age of the once witty and fastidious 
Brummell ; and, above all, recollect that he died in a mad- 
house. Let him pause ere he launches into a life of fashion- 
able dissipation, and reflect whether another and a less brilliant 
one may not lead to a happier termination even in this 
world. 

So much for Brummell. We have, perhaps, at too great 
length dwelt upon his sad story; not so much for any interest 
that it possesses, as for the moral it conveys. We will now 
devote a few lines to his biographer. 

We regret we cannot bestow much praise either on the 
matter or the manner of the book. The chapter, by the way, 
headed the “Conclusion,” appears to be written by another 
and a better hand than Captain Jesse’s. The whole would 
have been a more creditable production, if it were just one 
fourth of its present size. A number of silly letters are 
transcribed into it, and a quantity of still more silly verse, 
that would have been better omitted, with the evident pur- 
pose of puffing it out into two volumes. Another offence of 
a graver description, Captain Jesse has been guilty of: he 
has had the bad taste to insert the following impertinent and 
irrelevant piece of personality in his book: 

“It would be unjust indeed to Brummell’s memory, if I neglected 
to show the impropriety of calling him a ‘dandy.’ The few associa- 
tions connected with the term, all teem with vulgarity; the tap- 
room measure of that name is not an example of refinement; and 
in Johnson, the nearest approach to the word is ‘ Dandelion,’ a 
vulgar flower! But, if in the true etymological style, we divide 
the word, with the hope of improving its credit, what does the first 
syllable bring to mind ? Somebody quite as notorious as Brummell, 
but whose follies have been far more mischievous; whose eloquence 
is great, but certainly not always refined; and to whose health many 
a dandy of whiskey has been tossed off.” 


Now, Captain Jesse knows that the individual against 
whom he has directed his pointless shaft, and who, in addition 
to his transcendant merits as a statesman, orator, and philan- 
thropist, is also a distinguished literary man, was when his book 
appeared, the inmate of a prison. The feelings of a gentleman, 
therefore, and of a British officer, should have induced him to 
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have repressed this silly and malignant attempt at pleasantry. 
We fear, however, Brummell knew his man, when, according to 
Captain Jesse's own account, he said to him, “ My dear Jesse, 
excuse me, you look very much like a magpie.” We now dis- 
miss Captain Jesse, with the assurance that his book does not 
contain a single observation in which we more cordially concur. 





Art. V.—1. Voyage dans le royaume de Choa. M. Rochet 
D’Hericourt. Paris, 1841. 

2. Journals of the Rev. Messrs. Isenberg and Krapf, mission- 
aries of the Church Missionary Society. 1 vol. London, 1843. 

3. The Highlands of dthiopia. By Major W. Cornwallis 
Harris, of the East India Company Engineers. 3 vols. 
London, 1844. 

4. Travels in Southern Abyssinia. By Charles Johnston, 
M.R.C.S. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1844, 

5. Annals of the Propagation of the Faith. Dublin, 1842-43. 


6 eres works are all by different authors, have made 
their appearance, as the reader will observe, at different 
times, and been written without any previous concert; they 
are decisive proof of the increasing interest with which 
Abyssinia is beginning to be regarded by the people of 
Europe. Instead of being surprised at the interest now ex- 
cited in its regard, we should rather be astonished at our 
previous indifference. A country possessing a climate tem- 
perate as our own, and professing a Christianity, which, how- 
ever corrupt and imperfect, is yet kindred to ours, should 
have sooner obtained the privileges of brotherhood. Of 
all the countries of the African continent, reeking, for the 
most part, with a pestilence fatal to European constitutions, 
this alone seems to enjoy a bright and pure atmosphere; 
where, amid verdant meads, and running brooks, and smiling 
woodland scenery, the traveller almost forgets that he is in 
the heart of Africa, and only nine degrees from the equator. 
But for the strange costume that meets his eye, and the dark 
faces of the Amharra that occasionally cross his path, he 
would almost fancy himself at times in some quiet rural spot 
of the northern counties of England. There is not perhaps 
on the earth a country possessing superior advantages of cli- 
mate to Abyssinia. ‘The greatest difference between the 
hottest month in summer us the coldest month in winter, is 
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only 10 degrees. During the years, 1841 and 1842, that 
Captain Harris was in Shoa, the thermometer never sunk 
below 41°, and never once rose beyond 69°. There were 
only two months without at least four days’ rain; and these 
months were January and December, during which, with a 
light breeze from the east, and the thermometer at 51°, the 
days must have been somewhat like those of our March and 
April. It is intersected in every direction by rivers of the 
most limpid water, running along with the velocity of our 
mountain streams, and by valleys of the richest and most 
varied luxuriance, where every shrub is redolent of the most 
aromatic perfume, and every tree is musical with the voices 
of winged choristers. It owes these advantages to its elevation 
of 10,000 feet above the level of the sea. Some of the moun- 
tain peaks are covered with perpetual snow, and therefore in 
that latitude must be at least 15,000. feet in height. But in 
the inhabited parts of the country snow is never known to 
fall, though the fields and plains are frequently, during the 
mornings of January and December, covered with a hoar 
frost, which disappears at the rising of the sun. With such 
natural advantages, and possessing the probably stronger 
recommendation of being a Christian people, it is not surpris- 
ing that the Abyssinians should have been long ere now an 
object of deep interest to their Christian brethren of the west. 
In adverting to the recent attempts to open an intercourse 
with them, we shall have occasion to place before our readers 
some of the principal facts connected with their early history. 
Their present condition will be best understood, and, in fact, 
can only be understood, by a partial reference to the past. 

From the obscurity of primeval time, Ethiopia, of which 
Abyssinia forms a part, and of which it inherits the glory, is 
one of the earliest that emerges into the light of history. 
In the pages of holy writ, in the monumental inscriptions of 
the Egyptians, and in the historical records of the Greeks, 
there are traces of its former renown. The progress made 
by it in civilization, is even yet attested by the remains that 
exist in several parts of the country, and more especially at 
Axum, the seat of government, and the residence of its kings, 
when those kings were the rivals, in power and opulence, of 
the Pharaohs of the Nile. The visit of the queen of Sheba 
to the court of Solomon, has given them an opportunity of 
deriving the royal pedigree from the seed of Abraham; and 
even to this day, the ruling powers of Abyssinia boast their 
extraction from Menilek, the son of the Hebrew king. On 
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her return from Jerusalem, she prevailed, it is said, on her 
people to embrace the religion of the Jews. We shall see that 
many Jewish rites are still in use among them. Another tradi- 
tion there is, that Candace, one of their queens, being brought 
over to the Christian faith by her eunuch, the convert, who 
was baptized by the deacon Philip, was the first to introduce 
the knowledge of Christianity, and to establish its observ- 
ances among the Ethiopians. The first recognized apostle of 
the Abyssinians is St. Frumentius, who lived in the third 
century. His history is, in many respects, similar to that of 
our own national apostle. He was reduced to slavery by the 
natives of one of the islands of the Red Sea, and sold to the 
king of Abyssinia. During his residence in that country, he 
gained the favour and affection of his master, by his attention, 
intelligence, and obliging disposition. He sanctified the pri- 
vations and sufferings of his condition by his piety, and gained 
the respect of all by the virtues he exhibited. During the 
regency of the queen, who exercised the supreme power, after 
her husband’s death, and during the minority of her son, Fru- 
mentius was intrusted with an important share in the govern- 
ment of the kingdom. He used his influence to extend the 
knowledge of Christianity among them. But the honours which 
he had acquired had not extinguished in his breast the love of 
his native land; and when the young king became of age, he 
sought, and obtained, leave to visit his friends once more. 
He accordingly repaired to Alexandria, where the great 
Athanasius was then bishop. He had been but a short time 
appointed, when the stranger presented himself before him, 
gave a description of the country, pointed out the facility 
with which it could be converted, and recommended the adop- 
tion of some active measures for the purpose. The zeal of 
the holy bishop was at once excited. The field was ripe for 
the sickle; and what more worthy, more fitting, or more 
able minister to achieve his objects, than the man who so 
feelingly and effectively described them! His knowledge of 
the language of the country and the people, and his influence 
with the monarch, pointed him out as the individual who, 
of all others, was most likely to exercise that ministry with 
success. He was accordingly consecrated bishop, and sent 
forth, with the necessary assistance, to establish religion in 
the country. After a long and useful life, he succeeded; and 
his memory is still honoured in the country which was bene- 
fited by his labours, and by the Church at large, as the 
apostle of Abyssinia. 
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The Church of this country has, even in the early periods 
of ecclesiastical history, been one of some distinction. At the 
council of Nice, in 325, its bishop ranked the seventh after 
the bishop of Seleucia. He was always appointed and con- 
secrated by the patriarch of Alexandria; and hence in all the 
vicissitudes of fortune and doctrine to which that see has 
been subjected, the suffragan of Abyssinia has participated. 
At first orthodox, then heretical, it ios now adopted all the 
peculiarities of the Coptic creed and ritual. There is, in fact, 
but the one bishop in the whole kingdom, who is always 
consecrated by the Coptic patriarch of Cairo. He is known 
by the distinctive term of Abuna; he pays, on his consecra- 
tion, certain fees to his metropolitan, and the latter has been 
always cautious in never consecrating but one. The apostolic 
canons require three bishops to be present at an episcopal 
consecration, and he takes special care that they never shall 
have the power of consecrating an Abuna for themselves. It 
has sometimes happened that the bishop elect has resisted 
the demand upon him, and refused to pay the sum sought to 
be exacted. ‘The see has been vacant in consequence for 
years. This occurred so late as 1842. For the preceding 
fourteen years, there had been no bishop in the country, and 
for want of priests, many of the religious establishments were 
closed. In that year the difference was arranged, and, after 
a long interregnum, the Abuna was appointed. 

The doctrines of the Abyssinian Church are nearly the 
same as those of the Coptic Christians of Egypt. If there be 
any difference, it is in the strong infusion of Judaism which 
is to be found among them. In common with the mother 
Church, they are ecegintlin, or acknowledge but one 
nature in Christ; and if we may believe Mr. Rochet, they 
attribute to the Virgin Mary, who is a special object of 
veneration, an equal share in mediatorial efficacy with the 
Son. Some individuals may entertain this opinion, but we 
cannot admit that it has ever been sanctioned by their 
Church. They admit the seven sacraments in common 
with us, but they renew on the Epiphany of each year the 
ceremony of baptism. Confirmation is administered by the 
priest immediately after baptism, according to the rite of the 
Copts. Communion is always administered under both kinds. 
It is given to the newly-baptized infant, and again when it 
arrives at the age of eight years. After that age, they are 
not admitted until their marriage; and those who remain un- 
married, are for ever excluded, unless they enter a religious 
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state, and take the necessary vows. The practice of con- 
fession is enjoined; though in some instances they have 
adopted a singular custom of confessing their sins in the pre- 
sence of a censer in which some grains of incense have been 
thrown. ‘They believe that this very easy method of accusa- 
tion will be available for the remission of their sins. But the 
confession to a priest is very general; and in the pages of 
our English travellers, there is frequent mention of the con- 
fessor. The priest who performed this office for the king 
of Shoa is a very important and influential person in the book 
of Captain Harris. 

The monarch is the only one who is allowed a plurality of 
wives. We know not whether it is as the descendant of 
Solomon that he claims this privilege, but it is given to no other 
individual. The secular clergy who have been married before 
their ordination, are, like those of the other Greek Churches, 
allowed to retain their wives; but, if she dies, they cannot 
marry another. The marriage of a priest, after he has once 
received holy orders, is a thing absolutely unheard of. There 
are numerous monasteries of men, who take the usual vows, 
and practise the usual duties of a religious life. They follow 
the rule of Tecla Haimanot, and the largest and most cele- 
brated monastery is at Debra Libanos, but it has no spiritual 
jurisdiction over the other houses of the order. It is served 
by thirty religious, who have a large tract of land in the 
vicinity. The produce which this land affords, together with 
the profits of several trades, which they are permitted to 
exercise, constitute their means of support. The reputation 
of its founder for sanctity, and the reputed virtues of a holy 
well, within the precincts of the convent, attract vast multi- 
tudes, more especially on the festivals which are celebrated in 
his honour. A journey of ten hours, brings the traveller to 
the monastery of Sene Markos, which is inhabited by a dozen 
religious, some of whom are in holy orders. It is beautifully 
situated on the top of a lofty hill, and can be reached only 
by a road winding through rocks and overhanging precipices, 
where the traveller is each moment in danger of being dashed 
to pieces. Sene Markos was to Debra Libanos, what Eliseus 
was to Elias of old. His tombsis shewn in a beautiful grotto, 
from which flows a well of chalybeate water, to which the 
prayers of Markos have communicated a healing power. At 
least it is so believed by the blind, the lame, and the infirm, 
of whom vast numbers come from all directions to experience 
their efficacy. 
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The Abysinian is not allowed to eat with the Jew, the 
Pagan, nor the Mahomedan. Any violation of this injunc- 
tion is punished with exclusion from the Church while living, 
and from consecrated burial when dead. The meat of the 
hare, the swine, and all aquatic fowl, and the use of coffee 
and tobacco,—those universal luxuries of the east,—are also 
included in this prohibition. The very patriarch of Cairo, 
were he to sip his coffee or smoke his chibouk on the high- 
lands of Ethiopia, would be looked on as little better than an 
apostate to Mahomedanism. Like the children of Israel, too, 
they do not eat of “the sinew which shrinks, which is upon 
the hollow of the thigh.” It is universally believed, that the 
very touch of the proscribed meat, would be punished with 
the loss of the offending teeth. These are not the only rem- 
nants of Judaism to be found among them; for they observe 
the Jewish Sabbath with as much strictness as the Christian. 
The distinction of vessels into clean and unclean is on some 
occasions observed; but the strongest of all their Israelitish 
symptoms, is the universal practice of the rite of circumcision. 
So strong is their reverence for this Hebrew custom, and 
their conviction of its necessity, that there is on record an 
instance of their having once rejected a newly-appointed 
Abuna from Cairo, because of his not having complied with 
this important obligation. We have also mentioned the 
austerity with which they observe the law of fasting. During 
the fast of the Holy Virgin, even children of tender age are 
obliged to fast sixteen days; and from the Thursday in Holy 
Week, until the morning of the following Saturday, neither 
food nor drink must enter the lips. Those dispensations, 
which the milder discipline of the Latin Church grants to the 
requirements of infirmity, age, and toil, are entirely un- 
known. Their belief in the intercession of the saints, and 
the efficacy of praying for the dead, is in conformity with the 
other Churches of the Christian world, as is also their belief in 
the real presence of Christ in the sacrament of the Eucharist.* 





* Mr. Ludolf, who has written with much zeal and industry on the subject 
of Ethiopia, and facilitated so considerably the study of the language, has 
laboured, but unsuccessfully, to throw doubt on the belief in several of these 
doctrines. His strong Lutheran prejudices led him on many occasions to admit 
as certain, what is exceedingly doubtful. His principal source of information 
was an Abyssinian, of the name of Gregory, whose knowledge was very im- 
perfect. As a sample of the mode of enquiry which he employed, we may 
quote one query proposed to the Abyssinian: “ Do they believe in the seven seals of 
faith?” Which of us would suppose that by these words he meant to inquire 
whether the Abyssinian Church believed in the seven sacraments? Mr. Ludolf 
never visited the country, and seems not to have examined the /Xthiopian 
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They observe their several Lents with the most scrupulous 
exactness, nay with the most rigid austerity. They take, during 
the time of their observance, but one meal in the twenty-four 
hours, and this not before the setting of the sun. The use 
of meat, milk, and eggs, is not permitted; and their only 
nourishment is a few pulse seasoned with spice and oil. They 
scarcely think it possible for any Christian not to fast. If 
he does not, they think him little better than the heathen 
Galla by whom they are surrounded. It was a most uncom- 
fortable predicament for a Protestant missionary, to have 
found himself among a people with such opinions; and it is 
most ludicrous to contemplate the struggle between his sen- 
suality on the one hand, and his desire of gaining the good 
will of the natives on the other. 


“ After the priest left me, I thought it fit to consult with brother 
Isenberg on this point before he departed. First, we considered 
that the omission of fasting had been a continual stumbling-block 
in the eyes of the Abyssinians since the commencement of our 
mission in this country. Secondly, that fasting is not sinful in 
itself ; and hence not against the principles of the Bible, nor the 
Church of England. And thirdly, we referred to the examples 
of the apostles, particularly to that of St. Paul, who, though he 
strictly adhered to justification by faith, yet condescended, in this re- 
spect, of his own accord, to the weakness of his brethren. Relying on 
this great example, we thought we could, with the Lord’s assistance, re- 
solve to fast, but only voluntarily, and out of love for our brethren, 
not seeking thereby our own righteousness. However, we thought 
it fit not to act rashly in this matter.”—Isenberg, p. 138. 


It would be no sin, at least, to think about it, and to re- 
solve ; but it was more prudent to put off the evil day as long 
as possible, and not to act so rashly as to fast as long as they 
could avoid it. Whether they ever actually carried this reso- 
lution into effect, Mr. Krapf has nowhere informed us. 

A peculiarity of their religious belief, is the renewal of 
baptism, which we have before alluded to, as made each year 
on the feast of the Epiphany. It is said that this ceremony was 
brought into general use about three centuries ago, in the 
religious dissensions of the native clergy and the Portuguese. 
The Latin patriarch had published a jubilee, and the Abuna, 
not to be outdone by his rival, commanded a general baptism 
for all his people. We give a description of this ceremony, 
from the work of Mr. Rochet: 





Liturgy. However great his industry, we must prefer the more authentic state- 
ments of the Portuguese writers, Alvarez and Jerome Lobo. Their accuracy 
has been amply corroborated by the recent French and English travellers. 
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“On my return to Angolala, I was present at one of the most 
curious of the religious practices of this people. I mean the bap- 
tism, which is repeated every year on the 18th of January, in com- 
memoration of the baptism of Christ by the Baptist in the Jordan. 
On the 17th, at six o’clock in.the evening, all the inhabitants, 
preceded by the clergy, repaired to the river Tshatsha, three- 
quarters of an hour’s walk from the city. Wishing to see what 
was going on, I resolved to take part in the ceremony, and followed 
them. The crowd spread out on the banks of the river amounted 
to about 4,000 persons. Many came on horseback from the sur- 
rounding country to join it, and enjoy the benefit of the immersion. 
All waited in the most pious resolution the moment when they 
should plunge into the purifying waters of the stream. The mild- 
ness of the temperature, and the clear blue atmosphere, that made 
even the smallest stars visible, made this one of the most delicious 
of the many beautiful nights that this favoured country enjoys. I 
should have enjoyed it more but for the unintermitting chant of 
the priests, who did not for one instant cease their mad howlings, 
which the crowd listened to, but did not join. At length, about 
two or three o’clock in the morning, the moment arrived for the 
baptismalceremony. Men, women, and children, threw themselves in- 
discriminately into the water, and remained there some minutes, while 
the priests continued their prayers. They then dressed, and gave each 
other the kiss of peace. The king was each moment expected. He 
came at five o’clock, and took his bath in private. When he was 
dressed, the priests presented themselves to kiss his hands, and 
then the chief officers of state. This ceremony being completed, 
he put himself at the head of the crowd, who formed themselves in 
procession to return to Angolalo.”—Rochet, p. 228. 


Old Father Alvarez gives a description of an ordination at 
which he was present, and which will sufficiently account for 
the low state of religion in Abyssinia : 


“Five or six thousand persons are generally ordained together. 
At the ordination which I am now speaking of, the number of can- 
didates amounted to two thousand three hundred and fifty-six. A 
white tent was erected and properly adjusted for the solemn cele- 
bration of the ceremony, to which the Abuna, mounted on his 
mule, rode in solemn procession, accompanied by a numerous re- 
tinue. Before he alighted, he made an harangue in the Arabic 
language, the purport of which was, that if amongst those who pre- 
sented themselves, there was any person who had more wives than 
one, he should forthwith withdraw, on penalty of excommunication. 
After this he dismounted, and seated himself at the door of his tent, 
whilst several persons arranged, in three distinct rows, all those 
who were to be ordained. At the same time they examined them, 
by tendering them a book for no other purpose than to ascertain 
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whether they could read. According as they found them qualified, 
they marked them on the arm, and those who were thus marked, 
withdrew. ‘The Abuna thereupon entered his tent, and those who 
were admitted were ordered to file off, one by one, before him. He 
put his hand on each of their heads, and then repeated, in the 
Coptic language, the prayer beginning with the words Gratia 
divina que infirma sanat, &c. Having thus ordained each of these 
priests in particular, he pronounced several other prayers, and gave 
his benediction to all with a little steel cross. After that, a priest 
read the Epistle and the Gospel. In the next place, the Abuna 
said mass, and administered the blessed sacrament to those who 
were thus admitted to holy orders, with as little regard to their 
personal as their mental perfections ; for some of them were blind 
and lame ; and stupidity and ignorance were most expressively en- 
graved on the countenances of others. Nor was there any regard 
paid to modesty in the performance of the ceremony, for some of 
the ordained were entirely naked.” 


With such subjects for the ecclesiastical state, we should 
not expect to find much theological discussion among them. 
Yet is the Abyssinian Church not exempt from the evils of 
religious dissension. The question which, at this moment, 
is most warmly agitated, is that of the three births of Christ. 
All admit his eternal birth from the Father, and also his birth 
in the flesh; but in addition to these a large and influential 
body maintain a third birth, which, they say, took place when 
Christ was anointed by the Holy Ghost in the womb. The 
king of Shoa took part with the advocates of this latter opi- 
nion, and expelled from their convents those who denied it; 
but the new Abuna has endeavoured to bring him back from 
his error, and as yet been only partially successful. Ano- 
ther subject of discussion is whether the soul of man knows 
God, or prays to him, while in the parent’s womb. 

“‘ There are more churches in Abyssinia,” says Captain Harris, 
“than in any part of the Christian world; and he who has erected 
one believes he has atoned for every sin.. But even the best are 
very miserable edifices of wattle, plastered with mud, only to be 
distinguished from the surrounding hovels by a thin coating of 
whitewash, which is dashed over the outside, to point with the 
finger of pride to the peculiar privilege of the two great powers of 
the land. Circular in form, with a door to each quarter of the 
compass, and a conical thatch, the apex is surmounted by a brazen 
cross, which is usually adorned with ostrich eggs; and the same 
depraved and heathenish taste pervades the decorations of the inte- 
rior, Sculpture is strictly forbidden ; but the walls are bedaubed 
with paintings of the patron saint of the church, the blessed Virgin, 
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and a truly incongruous assemblage of cherubim and fallen angels, 
with the evil one himself enveloped in hell flames. Timbrels and 
crutches depend in picturesque confusion from the bare rafters of 
the roof. No ceiling protects the head from the descent of the 
lizard and the spider, and the tout ensemble of the slovenly Abys- 
sinian church presents the strongest imaginable picture of cobweb 
finery. ‘The Jewish temple was divided into three parts,—the fore 
court, the holy, and the holy of holies. To the first, laymen were 
admitted ; to the second, only the priest; to the third, the high 
priest alone. All entrance was denied to the pagan,—a custom 
which is rigorously enforced in Abyssinia ; and her churches are in 
like manner divided into three parts. Eight feet in breadth, the 
first compartment stretches, after the fashion of a corridor, entirely 
round the building. It is styled Kene-Mahelet; and strewed 
throughout with green rushes, forms the scene of morning worship. 
To the right of the entrance is the seat of honour for priests and 
erudite scribes ; and beyond this court, save on certain occasions, 
the bare foot of the unlearned laymen cannot pass. Makdas is the 
second compartment. This is the sanctuary in which the priests 
officiate, and a corner is set apart for laymen during the adminis- 
tration of the holy supper, while a cloth screens the mysteries of 
the interior. Herealso hang, arranged round the walls, the bones 
of many deceased worthies, which have been carefully gathered 
from the newly opened sepulchre, and are deposited by the hand of 
the priest in cotton bags. By the nearest relative, the first oppor- 
tunity is embraced of transporting these mouldering emblems of 
mortality to the sacred resting-place of Dabra Libanos, where the 
living and the dead are alike blessed with a rich treasure of right- 
eousness, since the remains of Tecla Haimanot, the patron saint of 
Abyssinia, shed a bright halo over the scenes of his miracles upon 
earth. To the Kedis Kedisen none but the alaka is admitted. Behind 
its veil the sacrament is consecrated, the communion vessels are 
deposited, and the tremendous mysteries of the Jabot or ark of the 
covenant are shrouded from the eyes of the uninitiated. The gold 
of the foreigner has penetrated the secret of the contents of this 
box, which are nothing more than a scroll of parchment, on which 
is inscribed the name of the patron saint of the church; but the 
priest who dared to open his lips on the subject to one of his own 
countrymen, would incur the heavy penalties due to sacrilege. 

“* All the disqualifications of the Levitical law oppose entrance to 
the sacred edifice, and both the threshold and the doorposts must 
be kissed in passing. Like the Jews, the Abyssinians invariably 
commence the service with the Trisagion, “ Holy, holy, holy, is 
God, the Lord of Sabaoth.” The sweet singer of Israel danced 
before the Jord, and a caricature imitation remains, the chief point 
of Abyssinian worship. Capering and beating the ground with 
their feet, the priests stretch out their crutches towards each other 
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with frantic gesticulations, whilst the clash of the timbrel, the 
sound of the drum, and the howling of harsh voices, complete a 
most strange form of devotion. The lessons are taken partly from 
the Scriptures, partly from the miracles of the holy Virgin and of 
Tecla Haimanot, the life of St. George, and other foolish and fabu- 
lous works ; but all are in the ancient AXthiopic tongue, which to 
the congregation is a dead letter ; and the sole edification of a visit 
to the church is therefore comprised in the kiss that has been im- 
printed on the portal.” Highlands of Ethiopia, vol. iii. p. 133. 


From the earliest period of its history to the tenth century, 
Abyssinia formed but one undivided empire, subject to one 
supreme power, which, as we have already stated, derived its 
origin from the queen of Sheba. About the middle of that 
century, an important change was brought about by the 
crimes of one ambitious woman. From time immemorial 
there had existed on the mountain of Samen an independent 
colony of Jews. The rock on which their fortress was built 
is still pointed out and known by the name of the Jewsrock. 
Judith, the daughter of the prince of Samen, had been mar- 
ried to the governor of Bagna. She was a woman of consi- 
derable talents, and of inordinate ambition. The sudden 
death of Aizor, king of Abyssinia,—the confusion caused by 
a destructive pestilence, and the youth of the reigning king, 
Del Naad,—inspired her with the hope of securing the sove- 
reignty for herself and her children. The royal family were 
confined on a high mountain, in conformity with a custom 
which has been long familiar to English readers in the pages 
of Rasselas. She determined to annihilate them by an unex- 
pected blow. It is said that four hundred persons were 
massacred ina day. But the young king was saved by the 
fidelity of his followers. The province of Shoa was the only 
one that acknowledged the supremacy of the descendant of 
Solomon, and here the exiled princes reigned in safety, if not 
in splendour, during the successful usurpation for eleven 
generations of their rightful inheritance. They owed their 
restoration, after a lapse of three hundred years, to the kind 
offices of Tecla Haimanot, the founder of the order of Debra 
Lebanos, who was then Abuna. The prescription of so 
many centuries did not justify, in his eyes, the possession of 
a throne which had been acquired by crime; and he prevailed 
on the reigning sovereign, Nacueto Laab, to resign in favour 
of Icon Amlac, prince of Shoa. By one term of the agree- 
ment, a third of the kingdom was ceded to the Abuna for the 
support of religion; and by another, no native Abyssinian 
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was to be chosen to that dignity, even though he was edu- 
cated and ordained at Cairo. This treaty forms an important 
epoch in the civil and religious history of these countries, and 
is called the era of partition. 

It was in the beginning of the sixteenth century that 
Abyssinia first became involved in the events of European 
history. In their progress along the African coast, the Por- 
tuguese navigators got acquainted with the condition of this 
interesting people. Their Christian character marked them 
out as deserving more particular attention than the infidel 
and pagan nations by whom they were surrounded. In the 
year 1499 the first Portuguese made his appearance in the 
country. His name was Pedro Covilham, and he was re- 
ceived: with honour, as the representative of the powerful 
nation to which he belonged. His representations of the 
power and wealth of Portugal induced the king of Abyssinia 
to send an embassy to Lisbon, and the two nations continued 
on terms of friendly intercourse for forty years. 


‘It was shortly after the departure of this embassy,” says Mr. 
Harris, “ that Graan, ‘the left-handed,’ made his first appearance 
on the Ethiopian.stage, where he was long the principal actor. In 
league with the Turkish bashaw on the coast of Arabia, this mighty 
warrior sent his Abyssinian prisoners to Mecca, and in return was 
furnished with a large body of Janizaries, at the head of whom he 
burst into Efat and Fatigar, drove off the population, and laid waste 
the country with fire. In 1528 he took possession of Shoa, overran 
Amharra, burnt all the churches, and swept off immense booty. In 
his next campaign the invader wintered in Begameder, and the fol- 
lowing year hunted the emperor like a wild beast through Tigré 
to the borders of Sennaar, gave battle to the royal troops on the 
banks of the Nile, with his own hand slew Gabriel, the monk, who 
had vanquished Hafoodi in single combat,—cut the army to pieces, 
practised every species of atrocity, and set fire to half the churches 
in Abyssinia. Famine and plague now raged, and carried off those 
whom the sword had spared. The princes of the blood were all 
destroyed, Axum was burnt, and the monarch himself, after being 
compelled to take refuge in the wilderness, was finally slain. With 
him died also the boasted splendour of the Abyssinian court, for he 
was the last monarch of Athiopia who displayed the magnificence 
of a ‘king of kings.’ 

“ Mark, the aged archbishop, had on his deathbed appointed as 
his successor John Bermudez, a Portuguese physician, who had 
been detained in the country ; and at the request of Claudius, who 
succeeded to the throne, he now proceeded to Europe to obtain 
assistance. Don Christopher de Gama, with five hundred soldiers, 
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obtained possession of Massowah, slew the governor, and sent his 
head to Gondar, where, as an early pledge of future victory, it 
was received with raptures by the queen. The general was shortly 
confronted by Graan in person. Artillery and muskets were for 
the first time opposed in Abyssinia; and the Portuguese leader 
being wounded, took refuge in a cave. Deaf to persuasion, he 
refused to seek safety in flight ; and a Turkish lady of extraordi- 
nary beauty, whom he had made prisoner, and who had affected 
conversion to Christianity, shortly betrayed him to the enemy. 

‘He was carried before Graan, who with his left hand cut off 
his head, and sent it to Constantinople; his body being mutilated, 
and sent in portions to Arabia. But the Portuguese were far from 
being disheartened by this grievous misfortune, and the armies 
were shortly in a position again to try their strength. Before the 
engagement had well commenced, Peter Lyon, a marksman of low 
stature, but passing valiant withal, who had been valet to Don 
Christopher, having stolen unperceived along the dry channel of a 
ravine, shot Graan through the body. He fell from his horse some 
distance in advance of the troops; and the soldier cutting off one 
of the infidel’s ears, put it into his pocket. This success was fol- 
lowed by the total rout of the Mahometans; and an Abyssinian 
officer of rank finding the body of the redoubted chief, took pos- 
session of his mutilated head, which he laid at the feet of the 
emperor, in proof of his claim to the merit of the achievement. 
Having witnessed in silence the impudence of his rival, the valet 
produced the trophy from his pocket, with the observation that his 
majesty doubtless knew Graan sufficiently well to be quite certain 
‘that he would suffer no one to come sufficiently near to cut off his 
ear who did not possess the power to take off his head also.’”— 
vol. ii. p. 236. 

The reputation for valour which they had acquired, and 
the important services which they had rendered to the 
Abyssinians in their utmost need, secured for them conside- 
rable influence over the monarch and his people. The patri- 
arch Bermudez exerted this influence to bring them over to 
the communion of the Holy See. The conversion of the sove- 
reign, the possession of one-third of the kingdom, and, it is 
said, an acknowledgment by the emperor Claudius that he held 
his crown as a fief of the Pope,—were the terms required 
by him. The monarch rejected the proposal with scorn ; 
and the patriarch in return threatened to excommunicate him. 
While the Portuguese soldiers were in the neighbourhood, 
the prelate was safe from the imperial anger; but, under 
various pretexts, they were divided among the provinces of 
the empire, and ceased to be a source of alarm; and when his 
strength was thus weakened, the offending and indiscreet 
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Bermudez was banished beyond the frontiers. The new and 
arduous mission was now assigned to the rising Society of 
Jesus. St, Ignatius himself would have accepted it with glad- 
ness; but his followers dissuaded him from the purpose, and 
it was accordingly committed to other and less able hands. 
Nunez Barretto was appointed patriarch, and Andre Oviedo 
his associate and provisional successor ;—both were members 
of the institute of Ignatius. St. Barretto remained at Goa, 
while Oviedo and his companion Rodriguez presented them- 
selves at the court of Claudius. Argument and entreaty, 
threats and solicitation, were employed in vain to bring the 
monarch over to their opinions; and their prospects becoming 
each day more hopeless, they were at length ordered by their 
superiors to leave the mission altogether. Unwilling to 
depart, yet afraid to disobey, Oviedo alleged the impossibility 
of retiring from the country, urged his petition for more 
effective aid, and the aid which he required was of a nature 
little suited to the character of his mission. ‘ Give me,” said 
he, “five hundred soldiers, and I will bring over Abyssinia 
to the faith, and extend the knowledge of the Gospel to the 
infidel nations of the south.” The military apostle failed to 
bring over to his views those whom he had sworn to obey. 
They sent an imperative order for his departure, and a vessel 
which arrived soon after on the coast bore away the reluctant 
prelate to his monastery of St. Francis Xavier at Goa. 

Of very different character was the man by whom he was 
succeeded in his mission, though not in the dignity of patri- 
arch,—Peter Pays, a member of the same institute. In his 
first attempt to enter the country, Pays fell into the hands of 
the Turks. They discovered his real character even beneath 
the disguise of an Armenian merchant, which he had assumed. 
In this prison he languished for seven years. He was at 
length ransomed by his society, and appointed to proceed to 
his original destination. Instead of proceeding by the methods 
which had so egregiously failed, when employed by his prede- 
cessors, Peter settled quietly with his followers at Maiguagua. 
He opened schools; gave instruction in the different branches 
of learning. His pupils made a remarkable proficiency; and 
the public soon began to talk of those wonder-working men, 
who could make beardless children more wise than the hoary 
sages of Gondar. The rumour reached the monarch’s ears, 
and Peter was summoned into his presence, and completed 
by his discourses what the fame of his wisdom had begun. 
The king became a convert, but only in secret, lest he should 
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offend the pride and prejudices of his subjects. The royal 
convert was soon after defeated and slain by his rebellious 
subjects. His successor, though of a different party and a 
rival, was yet friendly to the Christian missionary. His good- 
will had been gained by the construction of a two-storied 
house, such as had never been seen in the land before. These 
varied talents were united to a consummate address and 
perseverance, and some of the first persons in the court 
became converts to his religious opinions. The conversion of 
Ras Scellas Christos was soon followed by that of his brother, 
the Emperor Segud. The first act of his Catholic majesty 
was an edict commanding all persons, under pain of death, to 
believe and maintain two natures in Christ. It would be far 
beyond the limits of our present space, to give the minute 
details of the troubled events that followed; the remonstrance 
and the threats of the Abuna, the firmness or the obstinacy 
of the king. The people of Tigre and other provinces rose 
in defence of their altars, but the opposition was useless; the 
malcontents were defeated, and even the aged Abuna himself 
fell a victim to the fury of his enemies. 

The tidings of these events spread joy among the friends 
of the Abyssinian mission; and, to complete the good work, 
it was deemed advisable to elect a patriarch. Alphonso 
Mendez, a learned Jesuit of Lisbon, was appointed to that 
office, and landed on the coast with a large and nume- 
rous retinue. But he seems to have been a man in many 
respects unfitted for his position. The lessons of experience 
were thrown away upon him; and he seems not to have 
borrowed one useful practical hint for his guidance either from 
the ill-success of Oviedo or the experience of Pays. It is 
not always just to pronounce upon the conduct of men in 
situations of difficulty; for we never can know the entire of 
the circumstances in which they were placed, or the motives 
under which they acted. But we know enough of the con- 
duct and capacity of Mendez, to say that he was not equal to 
the duties required of him.* Acting under the impulse of 
that restless and fiery enthusiasm which, in the sixteenth 
century, led so many of his countrymen to deeds of daring 





* Father Lobo, who was one of the missionaries, and who himself recom- 
mended, even before the pope and cardinals, the employment of an armed force 
in the mission of Abyssinia, says of Mendez, “ That it 1s not easy to excuse the 
rigour with which he insisted on the abolition of some ancient customs, which 
the Abyssinians had received with the truths of the gospel, and which have 
never yet been condemned by the Church.—p. 164. 
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and dangerous enterprise, he was too fond of arguing with 
those who differed from him, or requiring some new mani- 
festation of zeal from the monarch, or fulminating excom- 
munication against some contumacious offender. A long and 
disastrous civil war ensued. The king himself, horrified and 
disgusted at the evils of religious dissension, determined on 
permitting the observance of the ancient religion of the 
country; and though he remained faithful to the Catholic 
religion to his dying hour, his son and successor, Facilidas, 
an inveterate enemy of Mendez, banished the missionaries 
from the different quarters of his kingdom. This event took 
place in the year 1632, and was followed by the extinction of 
the Jesuit missions of Abyssinia. 

After the expulsion of the Jesuits, several unsuccessful 
attempts were made to penetrate into the country, and renew 
the intercourse with the churches of the West. Brevedent, 
and after him Du Roule, endeavoured to reach Abyssinia by 
the Nile; but the former died in the deserts of Nubia, ex- 
hausted by the hardships of his journey, and the latter was 
assassinated by the king’s order in the market-place of 
Sennaar. The hatred of the Abyssinians for the Portuguese 
and the Jesuits was so intense, and so many mournful and 
bitter recollections were associated with their sojourn in the 
country, that, even after the lapse of two hundred years, the 
names are held in abhorrence by the people, and no one who 
avowed himself cither one or the other would be tolerated in 
the kingdom of Abyssinia. The Catholics who, aided by the 
ministry of some Franciscans, remained faithful to their con- 
victions and the holy see, had to profess their faith in secret ; 
and when they died, they left not one member of that com- 
munion among the native population of Amharra. 

It is time that we come now to the present condition of 
Catholicity in the kingdom. Since the invasion of Mahomet 
Graan in the sixteenth century, the provincial chiefs have 
been only nominally dependent on the reigning king of Gondar. 
The pagan Galla tribes have succeeded in establishing them- 
selves in several districts; and even the prophet of Mecca has 
many followers, not only among the Galla tribes, but among 
the native Abyssinians. In 1842, Ras Aly, king of Gondar, 
put on the turban and became Mahometan, but was compelled 
to return to the Christian faith by the influence of his clergy 
and followers. It is said that he was led to the adoption of this 
measure by the obstinacy of the Coptic patriarch of Alex- 
andria, who refused to consecrate an Abuna. It has been 
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already mentioned, that the episcopal see of Ethiopia had 
been fifteen years without an occupant, when Abba Salama 
arrived at Gondar to take possession of the dignity. He was 
only twenty-two years of age, and had received some portion 
of his education under the Rev. Dr. Lieder, a member of the 
Church of England and missionary at Cairo. This was in 
1842. For some few years before, a Lazarist mission had 
been established in Abyssinia. The earliest grant of money 
made by the Association of the Propagation of the Faith for 
its support, we find to have been in 1839. In the letter of 
Father Montuosi, dated from Gondar on the 28th of March 
1840, he describes his entrance to Adowa, on the northern 
frontiers, in company with Father Jacobis. He does not 
make mention of a single Catholic among the population. 
Father Jacobis and he were obliged to recite their office in a 
low tone of voice, so as not to be overheard; and whenever 
they celebrated mass, which was but seldom, it was always 
with closed doors, as if they were celebrating in the catacombs. 
Had they openly disclosed themselves, they would have excited 
against them the people of the town, and probably subjected 
themselves to insult and ill-treatment. To avoid detention 
and increase their efficiency, they divided their little company. 
One took up his residence at Gondar, another at Scios, and 
Jacobis was stationed at Adowa, on account of the facility of 
communication with Europe. His zeal and address in a short 
time gained him universal respect, and several influential 
individuals were brought over to the faith. To make the 
impression more durable, he determined to exhibit religion 
to them in a sublimer and more impressive aspect than in the 
character of a simple missionary; and he accordingly eee 
on several Abyssinians, and even some of high rank, to ac- 
company him to the capital of the Christian world. They 
went; visited Rome and several of the cities of Italy; were 
delighted with the wonders they saw, and the gracious recep- 
tion they met with, at the courts of Rome and Naples. The 
holy father received with the tenderest affection these repre- 
sentatives of the Abyssinian people, and hailed them with 
joy, as the first fruits of that darkened land over which heresy 
and idolatry had so long shed their disastrous influence, and 
which the enterprizing spirit of modern times has not yet 
been able to penetrate. 

On the 13th of May, they made their solemn entrance into 
Adowa on their return. They were mounted on mules richly 
caparisoned; which had been sent to them by Messrs. Schimper 
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and Abbadie, the sincere and efficient friends of the mission. 
Nothing could have been more unpropitious than the moment 
of their return. Ubie, prince of Tigre, had been long medi- 
tating revolt against his sovereign, the king of Gondar. He 
brought over the new Abuna to his views; and while the 
ptince was occupied in the field, the Abuna was active in 
excommunicating whoever should place himself under the 
banners of the enemy. The two armies met at Dabra Gabra. 
Ubie had associated with him Berra, the bravest warrior of 
the Amharra; and the victory would most assuredly have 
been his, if he had not indulged too freely in the pleasures of 
the intoxicating Hydromel. The truth, however humiliating 
to his majesty, must be told. He was drunk upon the field 
of battle, and victory was reluctantly compelled to desert 
him for his cowardly but temperate adversary. In the 
beginning of the engagement, Ras fled for refuge to a con- 
vent; and while he fancied himself defeated, his victorious 
troops had forced the tent of Ubie, found him in a state of 
insensibility, and loaded him with chains. The Abuna and 
his principal followers shared the same ignominious doom. 
Ras Aly could scarcely be convinced of his victory, until he 
saw his rival in chains; but whatever may have been his 
want of physical courage, he made a worthy and a Christian 
use of that which he had won. “ You are my father,” said 
he to Ubie. “The law of Jesus Christ commands me to 
honour you, and I do so. Unbind,” cried he to his guards, 
“ his hands, and set him at liberty.” Then turning towards 
his captive, “ Your brother is marching upon your city, and 
wishes to make himself master of it. Take again your sol- 
diers, and defend your throne.” Marco, the ally of the con- 
queror, and brother of the captive prince, was marching upon 
the capital, to secure it for himself. ‘These are strange words 
for one who but two years before had given in his adhesion 
to the Moslem, and swore by Allah and his prophet. 


“The journey of Mr. Jacobis to Rome has already produced its 
fruits,” say Messrs. Gabinier and Ferret, French officers ; and we 
prefer their testimony to that of the missionaries themselves. “The 
Abyssinians who accompanied him are Catholics through con- 
viction, and they fear not to say so to their countrymen. They 
have the greatest veneration for the holy father, and imagine they 
saw in him something more than human. Formerly the Abyssinians 
thought there were no true Christians except among themselves, 
but those who have lately seen Rome have discovered their error. 
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The Alaca-apte-Selassi* said, on leaving us, ‘The sun shines in 
your country, but Abyssinia is still in darkness. Let us hope in 
God.’ There was also with Mr. Jacobis a priest, who has so great 
a reputation for sanctity that they take his words for oracles. The 
king, Ubie, has the greatest esteem for Mr. Jacobis, and is most 
grateful for his having protected those who went in search of the 
Abuna, and particularly for having the Alaca-apte-Selassi, who is 
his friend and minister, treated with distinction in the country of 
the whites. The most powerful chief of Tigre, Balgadara, nephew 
of Rassahle-Selassi, who knew by reputation the admirable mis- 
sionary, has also sent to compliment him, and has offered him a 
place in his country, giving him permission to build a church, and 
officiate according. to his religion. Thus, whoever may be the 
prince that shall triumph in the struggle, the Catholic mission will 
be.established in Abyssinia. We owe these happy results to the 
edifying conduct of our missionaries; but above all, to the inex- 
haustible goodness, the generosity, the zeal, and the ability of the 
Rev. Mr. Jacobis. For a long time, we feared that the Abuna 
would be an almost insurmountable obstacle to the progress of the 
Catholic religion ; but having been dragged to the war by. Ubie, 
he has been made prisoner, and entered Gondar after having lost 
much of his respect and importance. Wearied with the religious 
discussions of the Abyssinians, he has neglected nothing to become 
reconciled with the Europeans, and he has given them a very gra- 
cious reception. He has even rendered a valuable service to Mr. 
Montouri, and has advised him to remain in Abyssinia, assuring 
him that even in matters of religion he would agree more easily 
with him than with his own flock.” 


In a letter dated from Adowa on the 31st of May 1842, 
and which is the latest we have seen, Mr. Jacobis expresses 
the warmest hopes that the prejudices of the people against 
the Catholic faith will at no distant period be removed. 
Above all things, the missionaries should avoid mixing them- 
selves np with the political squabbles of the country. Let 
them take no part with one prince or with another, but 
endeavour, by their meekness and charity, to win the good- 
will of all. The history of the Portuguese mission should 
teach them, that it is not by the intrigues of political diplo- 
macy, nor by the assumption of undue political power, nor 
by the harsh and imprudent exercise of ecclesiastical autho- 
rity, that souls are to be gained over to God. They may 
succeed for a time, and procure an external conformity, but 
they never can gain the heart. They must proceed cautiously 





* This is the name of the principal Abyssinian who accompanied Mr. Jacobis. 
It means, Slave of the Trinity. 
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and perseveringly, never omitting an opportunity of | 
good, and showing charity to all men. Let them plant an 
water and fence their little vineyard with care, and cultivate 
it with diligence, and God will give them in His own season, 
and, when it is His will, fruit one hundred-fold. 

It is now time that we leave the northern provinces of 
Abyssinia for the kingdom of Shoa. This is decidedly the 
most powerful of the states into which the great Ethiopic 
empire has been divided. This importance it owes, no less to 
its natural advantages and its proximity to the great highway 
of European commerce, than to the character of its sovereign, 
Sahela Salassie. The wisdom, intelligence, and enlightened 
policy of this semi-barbarian monarch have elicited the admi- 
ration of those who, whether in a private or public capacity, 
have presented themselves at his court. Mr. Rochet, in 
particular, is quite fascinated with him. His patriarchal 
simplicity of manners, the facility he affords to all classes of 
approaching him, and the readiness with which he listens to 
and remedies their grievances, are traits of character that 
remind us of what a sovereign ought to be—the father of his 
people. And when, at the end of the day’s journey, Sahela 
Salassie seated himself at the foot of a tree, to hear what the 
poor peasants of the district had to complain of misery and 
injustice, the French traveller fancied he saw embodied before 
him whatever the fond recollections of his country had ascribed 
to the good St. Louis. Even the phlegmatic Englishman, 
notwithstanding the coolness of his national temperament, is 
compelled to admit, that very few, with his opportunities and 
in his position, would be so wise and good. Yet, with all his 
wisdom, Sahala is fond of presents. He has all a barbarian’s 
fondness for novelty. Whatever indicates more than ordinary 
ingenuity, or whatever may assist him in strengthening his 
power over his dependent but often refractory subjects, is 
more especially welcome; and perhaps the cordiality of Mr. 
Rochet’s reception at the court of Ankobar may be to some 
extent gwing to the portable powder-mill which he presented 
to the sovereign. But even this object of the royal admiration 
was eclipsed by the rich and magnificent presents which the 
representative of her Britannic majesty presented to the king 
of Shoa. 

“The king,” says Captain Harris, “was attired in a silken Arab 
vest of gold brocade, partially shrouded under the ample folds of a 
white cotton robe of Abyssinian manufacture, adorned with sundry 
broad crimson stripes and borders. Forty summers, whereof eight 
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and twenty under the uneasy cares of the crown, had slightly fur- 
rowed his dark brow, and somewhat grizzled a pale bushy head of 
hair, arranged in elaborate curls, after the fashion of George the 
First ; and although considerably disfigured by the loss of the left 
eye, the expression of his manly features, open, pleasing, and com- 
manding, did not in their “tout ensemble,” belie the character 
for impartial justice which the despot had obtained far and wide, 
even the Danakil comparing him to ‘a fine balance of gold.’ All 
those manifold salutations and inquiries which overwrought polite- 
ness here enforces, duly concluded, the letters with which the 
embassy had been charged—enveloped in flowered muslin, and rich 
gold kinakhab—were presented in a sandal wood casket, minutely 
inlaid with ivory ; and the contents having been read and ex- 
plained, the costly presents from the British government were 
introduced in succession, to be spread out before the glistening 
eyes of the court. The rich Brussels carpet, which completely 
covered the hall, together with Cashmere shawls and embroidered 
Delhi scarfs of resplendent hues, attracted universal attention; and 
some of the choicest specimens were from time to time handed to 
the alcove by the chief of the eunuchs. On the introduction of each 
new curiosity, the surprise of the king became more and more un- 
feigned. Bursts of merriment followed the evolutions of a group 
of Chinese dancing figures ; and when the European escort in full 
uniform, with the serjeant at their head, marched into the centre of 
the hall, faced in front of the throne, and performed the manual 
and platoon exercises, amidst jewellery glittering in the rugs, gay 
shawls and silver cloths which strewed the floor, ornamented clocks, 
chiming and musical boxes playing ‘God save the Queen,’ his 
majesty appeared quite entranced, and declared that he possessed 
no words to express his gratitude. But many and bright were 
the smiles that lighted up the royal features, as three hundred 
muskets with bayonets fixed, were piled in front of the footstool. 
A buzz of mingled wonder and applause, which half drowned the 
music, arose from the crowded courtiers, and the measure of the 
warlike monarch’s satisfaction now filled to overflowing. ‘God 
will reward you,’ he exclaimed, ‘for I cannot.’”—vol. i. p. 411. 


But the presentation of some pieces of artillery was a yet 
more valuable and acceptable present than any of these to a 
monarch who never loses an opportunity, or neglects a 
means of extending his empire, or strengthening his power. 
Shoa is surrounded on all sides by numerous (alla tribes; 
some of these have been brought over to Christianity, others 
owe him a doubtful allegiance, and pay him an uncertain 
tribute. Scarce a summer passes that he does not visit some 
frontier of his kingdom to levy tribute, and reduce some 
refractory vassal to subjection. An annual present, of no 
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considerable value, is all that he requires; but woe to those 
by whom it is negleeted and refused. Sudden and terrible 
as the lurid lightning bolt is the scourge that falls upon 
their devoted fields and hamlets, every cottage is consigned 
to the flames, the herds and flocks are led away as booty, and 
the hapless owner is cut down by the sword. The dread of 
such a visitation keeps many a lawless Galla chieftain in 
fealty and subjection. 

The great object of the British embassy to Shoa, was to 
form a treaty of commerce with the government, and to 
facilitate the introduction of British manufactures into the 
country. By an old law and established custom of the 
Abyssinian empire, no foreigner can enter or depart the 
kingdom without the permission of the king. His consent 
is also necessary to buy or sell; and excessive taxes and 
customs on the several articles of sale, are a serious impedi- 
ment to commerce. To open a new market for British 
produce, and to check to some extent the traffic for slaves in 
that quarter of Africa, it was deemed advisable to open 
negotiations with his majesty of Shoa; and after a residence 
of nearly two years, Captain Harris succeeded. He has not 
given the terms of the treaty to the public, nor do we know 
how long it is likely to be observed; but yet one step in 
advance is made, and though unexpected difficulties may 
arise, there is every probability that civilization will, ere long, 
acquire a firm and lasting possession of this important portion 
of the African continent. Its Christianity, imperfect as it 
is, has to some extent prepared the way. ‘The purity of the 
atmosphere, and the salubrity of the climate, point it out as 
the place where European constitutions will be most readily 
acclimated, and by which they may be gradually inured to the 
warmer climates of the south; and it is by no means 
improbable, that elevated table lands and lofty mountain 
ridges extend from the Abyssinian Alps to the banks of the 
Niger. Deep and navigable rivers, like the Gochob, extend 
from the eastern coast to remote and unknown distances into 
the interior of the continent, forming as it were natural 
highways, which the mighty agency of steam can bring under 
the control of the white man. There is a large and increasing 
trade in slaves carried on in the markets of Shoa and Hurrur. 
Crowds of these wretched creatures, of every age and sex, 
and from countries whose names no European tongue has 
ever uttered, torn from their parents and their husbands, are 
brought. there for sale and exportation, and a considerable 
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share of the royal revenue is derived from the taxes upon 
this inhuman traffic. Shoa is indeed the only province of 
the Abyssinian empire in which slavery is allowed. In Tigre 
and Gondar little more than the name is known. It is there- 
fore of the utmost importance to the interests of religion 
and civilization, that an early intercourse be opened with this 
interesting people. From the port of Tanjura, where the 
English government has acquired a small station, to the city 
of Ankobar, where the king resides, is only a journey of 370 
miles, and by a regular establishment of camels, and a friendly 
understanding with the neighbouring tribes, the communi- 
cation could be carried on with sufficient speed and safety. 
On this route there is the magnificent river Hawash, which 
may be navigated for 200 miles. We believe that there is 
not a more important and interesting object to the civilization 
of Africa, than the Christian kingdom of Shoa. 

It is peculiarly an object of interest to the lover of religion. 
This seems to be the only practicable route by which the 
negro can be brought to the knowledge of God in the heart 
of his own soil. ‘The mission of Shoa has been as yet occu- 
pied by the ministers of the Church Missionary Society. The 
journal of the Rev. Messrs. Krapf and Isenberg, which we 
have mentioned at the head of this article, contains the record 
of what they did, or rather, to speak more correctly, of what 
they allege to have done. If we may believe their words, no 
missionaries that ever went forth to do the work of the 
Gospel, were more zealous, more indefatigable, more diligent 
in sowing the seed of the word in season and out of season, 
and serving the Lord in good report and in evil. Every 
entry in the journal speaks of something done for the objects 
of the mission, either in discussing with the priests, or in- 
structing the ignorant, or distributing testaments, or trans- 
lating the Scriptures into the spoken language of the country. 
At one time the missionary has finished geography with a pupil 
as far as Prussia, or read Church history with Guebra Georgis 
as far as Mahomet; at another, he has added a few words to 
his vocabulary of the Galla language. On the 27th of June, 
1839, the entry is, “ This day it rained very much. I felt my 
heart confused and longed for the grace of heavenly rain.” At 
another time it is, “On the road this morning I stayed alone 
with the Lord, and stood before him like Jacob of old at the 
ford of Jabbok, and he blessed me.” What a precious farrago 
of pride and self-reliance is the following :— 

“It is particularly consolatory for me to know that the blood of 
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Jesus Christ cleanseth me from all my innumerable sins which still 
cleave to me. To whom could I direct myself, in order to find rest 
and safety, if this blood did not speak better things than that of 
Abel. The whole head is sich, and the whole heart is faint. 
Sanctification advances so slowly, that it seems rather to retro- 
grade. Nevertheless, the Lord has called me to glorify him before 
all the world. The constant necessity of insisting on the fulfilment 
of the stipulated agreements with our fellow-travellers, in order to 
prevent unnecessary delay, gives much nourishment to the natural 
man, and many occasions for the excitement of unholy passions. 
This however is our consolation, that the Lord is ever ready to 
receive us back, and does not take away from us his Holy Spirit— 
the spirit of faith, and power, and discipline. Thermometer yes- 
terday evening, near nine o’clock, 73°; this morning, after sun- 
rise, 66°. The night was pretty cool, though the day was hot ; 
ten minutes past eleven, 104°. Diseases of the eyes are very com- 
mon in this country, no doubt occasioned principally by the dust, 
with which the atmosphere is constantly filled.” 

We have extracted this entry just as we found it in the 
journal, italics and all. What a curious jumble of worldly 
and unworldly things. This is just the man to suit the 
Church Missionary Society. One or two short extracts more 
may shew how explicit they were in avowing the object of their 
mission :—“ The king wishes for many things from us; he 
seems only disposed to decline accepting the one thing need- 
ful. As he intends to set out to-morrow on an expedition, 
we have urged him to give us previously a decision as to 
how far he would assist us in our work.” “We urged the 
king many times to send us boys for instruction.” “Our 
chief endeavours are directed to our calling as missionaries, 
and therefore we have been able at present to make but few 
inquiries into the state of the country. The king treats us 
quite as his guests, sending us daily our maintenance into 
our house, and has ordered our guardian to keep all trouble- 
some persons away from us; by this means we are not 
molested by disagreeable calls, but on the other hand we are 
also prevented from frequently preaching the Gospel in season 
and out of season. We have however obtained a promise from 
the king that such persons are not to be prohibited who express 
a desire to be instructed by us.” “ We told the king that 
we were ministers of the Gospel, interfering with no other 
business.” ‘We told him that I wished to remain here, and 
in course of time to go to the Gallas, to preach the Gospel to 
them.” ‘The people know distinctly who we are, and why 
we have come to their country.” No wonder that the worthy 
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men who had the publishing of these journals should have 
concluded, as they seem unhesitatingly to have done, that 
they uniformly avowed their character “as Protestant mis- 
sionaries, whose only object was, the Lord blessing their 
labours, to diffuse scriptural light in a region of spiritual 
darkness.” This may do very well when there was no one to 
contradict the statement. But let our readers compare it 
with the following testimony of one who was acquainted with 
Mr. Krapf, and saw on the spot the real facts which he 
describes. 

“ As to Mr. Krapf, he selected Ankobar as his place of residence. 
He is perfect master of the language of the country ; he speaks 
and writes it very correctly. Though religious proselytism is the 
only visible object of his stay in Shoa, he has not been at all 
successful, as far as I have seen. It is true, that he does not 
openly profess his missionary character. He conceals his inten- 
tions by devoting himself to the instruction of youth ; the number 
of those intrusted to his care is very small. He pays court* to 
the priests, and to gain their good will, follows with exactness all 
the practices of their religion. Nevertheless, the king looks on 
him with distrust, though he is ignorant of his not being of the 
same religious communion with himself. I saw many instances of 
this afterwards.” 


So Mr. Krapf did not avow his character as a religious 
missionary ; he did not proclaim his intention of preaching 
the Gospel; and the people, so far from knowing distinctly 
who he was, and why he came into their country, had not 
the most remote suspicion of his real character. Mr. Krapf 
first entered Abyssinia in 1837, and after being compelled by 
the native priesthood to leave the country, he and Mr. Isen- 
berg penetrated into Shoa, in May 1839. In 1842 his 
private affairs called him into Egypt, and these private affairs 
we find on examination to be, “that alone, and painfully 
feeling the difficulties and disadvantages of his solitariness,” 
he determined to take unto himself a wife, and brought with 
him from Cairo a Mrs. Krapf, to comfort him during his 
many lonely and tedious hours in the pilgrimage of Ankobar. 
But on his arrival at Tajura, whence he expected to reach the 
highlands of Abyssinia, he found his progress arrested, his 
entrance strictly prohibited, and he himself compelled to 
return to Aden. ‘Thus ended, so far as we can discover, the 
protestant mission in the kingdom of Shoa. 





* Tl menage les prétres, 
VOL, XVII.—NO, XXXII. 9 
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Would our readers wish to know something more of this 
worthy missionary of the Church of England? His own 
journal gives us a sufficient insight into his character, and 
accounts sufficiently for his failure. From the very com- 
mencement of his sojourn at Ankobar, the king of Shoa had 
taken a strong prejudice against him. Mr. Rochet, who was 
on terms of intimacy with Mr. Krapf, tells us on more than 
one occasion, that it was at his earnest solicitation he ob- 
tained for him those ordinary civilities which the other 
Europeans received almost without asking.* His entire 
occupation seems to have been teaching school to a few boys, 
who were in all likelihood glad of the opportunity afforded 
them, and distributing copies of the Scripture to such as were 
willing to accept them. And in a country where books are so 
high in value, that one is neither to be bought nor borrowed, 
it is not probable that many were found to reject a present so 
acceptable as a new and neatly-bound copy of the Scriptures, 
were it only to be hung up in their apartments as an object of 
attraction to visitors. It would have proved, however, far more 
acceptable and useful to the receiver, if it had been in the 
ZEthiopic, the ancient language of the country. But however 
valuable such a present may have been, there were others 
which an Abyssinian would have received with more favour, 
and cherished with a fonder remembrance of the donor. 
Mr. Krapf had something in his possession which he would 
not willingly give, even as a parting present to the king. 
Bibles, of languages old and new, he would have given away 
with pleasure, but there was something that the missionary 
prized more than all; will our readers believe that it was— 
a rifle gun. But, as the public may look on our statement 
with suspicion, though far be it from us to set down aught in 
malice, we shall allow him to relate the circumstance, and 
come in judgment against himself. 

“T had no sooner returned to my house, than Ayto Habti 
appeared again, and informed me that his majesty had taken a 
fancy to my beautiful rifle gun, and that his majesty had ordered 
him to express his wish that I would leave it with him before I 





* J’eus dans cette circonstance une preuve de l’éloignement du roi pour M. 
Graphfe. J’annoncai, en effet, a ce missionaire l’invitation qu’il m’avait faite de 
Yaccompagner dans son expedition contre les Galles; il me temoigna le desir le 
plus vif d’étre lui aussi de la partie. Je me chargeai d’en parler a Sahle-Sallassi. 
Celui-ci refusa d’abord de l’admettre dans sa compagnie: ce ne fut qu’aprés l'avoir 
long-temps sollicité que j’obtins i M, Graphfe la faveur qu’il ambitionnait si 
ardemment.—Rochet, p. 224. 
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departed. I replied that I had formerly given several handsome 
presents to his majesty, and could not therefore give any more ; 
that I wanted the gun for myself on my dangerous journey; and 
besides, I could not part with a present which I had received from 
a friend whom I valued and respected. I hoped that this reply 
would induce his majesty to desist from his desire for my rifle ; 
but far from giving up the matter, he carried it on so long, that I 
became tired and disgusted, and parted with the beautiful weapon. 
He sent me a double-barrelled flint gun, but so miserably made, 
that I would not look upon the messenger who brought it. This 
he requested me to accept instead of the rifle, which, if I should 
lose on the road, would make him very sorry. I sent word, that 
the desire of his majesty for my rifle had made me very sad; yea, 
angry with him, at the moment of my leaving his country ; that it 
was a bad practice, disgracing his name in my country, to deprive 
strangers of the very property which they consider most valuable.” 
—p. 267. 

The most valuable property it seems to have been indeed. 
The loss of the whole stock of Bibles would have been more 
apr endured than that of the beautiful weapon; and 
we need scarcely point attention to the spirit of affectionate 
regret which breathes through the words of the apostolic 
missionary for its loss. He is sad; yea, angry, that in his 
zealous labours for the conversion of souls, he must for the 
future be deprived of so powerful a means of opening a way 
tothe heart. But still, he is not utterly unprovided. The dew 
of heaven has fallen upon him abundantly, and he has other 
resources at his command. 

“This answer so enraged them, that it was evident they would 
have plundered us upon the spot, if they had not been afraid of 
exposing themselves to the effect of our small and large shots, with 
which they had seen us loading our guns. Besides, they were so 
afraid of the bayonets and the muskets which I had received from 
his excellency the ambassador, that they would not touch them, for 
fear of being poisoned.”—p. 333. 

* About twelve o'clock we met on our road about thirty soldiers 
of the governor, who were all armed with shields and spears. I 
instantly ordered five of my musketeers to advance, while I was in 
the rear with the others. The soldiers immediately withdrew from 
the road, and gazed on our imposing weapons. The bayonets 
particularly attracted their attention.”—p. 336. 

“The Imam requested me to allow my people, who had been 
drilled a little by the English artillery-men at Ankobar, to go 
through the military exercises of my country. I said that I was 
no soldier, but a teacher of the word of God. That I was a 
Christian teacher, sent to Abyssinia to teach its inhabitants the 
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true way to their eternal welfare, and not to teach them military 
matters, with which I was unacquainted. However, if he wished 
to see the military exercises of my country, my people would shew 
him. Most of them managed the business so well, in firing quickly 
and precisely, that the Imam covered his face, and exclaimed with 
astonishment, that no Abyssinian force could stand against a few 
hundred soldiers of my country.”—p. 345. 


Such are not the men by whom salvation is to be wrought 
in Israel. Beautiful on the hills are the feet of him who 
bringeth good tidings, who cometh to preach the Gospel in 
peace; but the poor native of Abyssinia is not to recognize 
that character in Mr. Krapf and his musketeers. He is not 
the successor of those poor men who went forth from their 
mountain homes in Galilee to preach the Gospel to the 
nations of the earth; who went forth as their divine Master 
sent them, without scrip or staff, to endure opposition and 
insult, contumely and danger, without any other defence than 
the sanctity of their character; who when reviled, did not 
revile; who, struck on one cheek, presented the other; who 
preached Christ crucified in the halls of science and the courts 
of kings. The missionary only who uses the means, and is 
influenced by the spirit of the Apostles, can hope to be like 
them successful. Ifthe Church Missionary Society wish to 
ascertain what a Christian missionary ought to be, let them 
contemplate those heroic men who are preaching the Gospel 
in the countries of the East, who have no musketeers to send 
out in advance, no rifle guns to part with, no worldly pelf or 
family incumbrances to fetter their steps or embarrass their 
ministry ; but who go to the extremities of the earth with 
one poor breviary to enable them to sing the Divine praises, 
and one poor set of vestments wherewith to celebrate the 
divine mysteries of their religion; who have nothing that 
the violence or injustice of men can deprive them of, for they 
have left all things for the one great object of their lives. 
Let them contemplate the humble missionary, whose en- 
lightened mind and cultivated taste would have shed lustre 
on religion in the highest circles of society in his native land, 
spending the best years of his life in some remote and pesti- 
lential spot of the Indian archipelago, and devoting the best 
powers of that mind to the instruction of some poor savage , 
or pining away in the dungeons of China or Siam, awaiting 
the moment when the bowstring or the sword shall admit 
him to the enjoyment of his immortal crown. Let them 
study the lives of those great, and holy, and heroic men; 
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for such there are at the very moment that we write this 
line. Let them contemplate their virtues, their disinterest- 
edness, their sublime devotedness. They are the successors 
of the valiant men of old; they are the successors of those 
who eighteen hundred years ago were commissioned to teach 
the nations, and to preach the Gospel to the extremities of 
the earth. God’s spirit has been with them, and is with 
them, and will be with them forever. It is already beginning 
to breathe over the highlands of /Mthiopia, making its fields 
green with a lovelier verdure, and its streams sparkle with a 
holier brilliancy, and every feature of the smiling landscape 
to utter the pleasing hope that the period is not far distant 
when, under that sacred and renovating spirit, the face of the 
land shall be renewed. But the spirit which is to work that 
change is not that of Mr. Krapf and the Church Missionary 
Society. 








Art. VI.—The Industrial Resources of Ireland. By Robert 
Kane, M.D., Secretary to the Council of the Royal Irish 
Academy, Professor of Natural Philosophy to the Royal 
Dublin Society, and of Chemistry to the Apothecaries’ 
Hall of Ireland. Dublin: 1844, 


T is happy for the patriotic author of the Industrial Re- 
sources of Ireland, that he did not write some century 
and a quarter ago, when to be Irish was to be disloyal, and 
Dean Swift's Proposal for the Use of Irish Manufacture—a 
satirical, but yet very peaceful and inoffensive, production— 
was denounced from the Irish bench “as a design for bring- 
ing in the Pretender.” Had Dr. Kane written in those days, 
his work would have been, at the least, constructive treason. 
Instead of being rapturously applauded by an assembly of all 
the rank, enterprise, and intelligence of Ireland, he would 
have been prosecuted by a Dublin grand jury “as a scan- 
dalous, seditious, and factious pamphleteer;” and his pub- 
lishers, instead of congratulating themselves on the unprece- 
dented success of their sales, would have been afraid, like the 
worthy dean, “to own that they were ever without money in 
their pocket, lest they should be thought disaffected in making 
the avowal.” * 





* See the Dean’s humorous, but masterly and spirited account of this pro- 
ceeding in his works,—vol. ii. p. 62, and 98, royal 8vo. edition, 
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Dr. Kane’s lot has fallen upon better days. If ever there 
was a time when the inquiry to which he has applied himself 
may be conducted with a prospect of exciting a useful interest 
in the public mind, it is the present. Many circumstances 
conspire to direct attention, seriously and practically, to the 
fruitful though long-neglected resources of the country. The 
stagnation of many of the ordinary channels of commercial 
industry—the eager anxiety with which every new project is 
canvassed and examined—the ready confidence with which 
capital is embarked in any enterprise which promises an 
advantageous return—the unemployed funds which recent 
monetary revolutions have withdrawn from government 
security, and placed at the disposal of any one who can point 
out a profitable means of investment ;—above all, the awakened 
spirit of nationality which pervades all classes of the people, 
and manifests itself in every variety of form, political, anti- 
quarian, literary, commercial,—seem to warrant a confident 
hope, that prudent, rational, and well-directed measures of im- 
provement, whether undertaken by public bodies or by private 
individuals, will not fail to find encouragement and support 
to a degree far beyond what could have been expected at any 
former period. 

The proverbial stagnation or ill-success of industry in 
Ireland may all be traced to one or other of two causes—to 
the want of enterprise, or its misdirection ; both traceable to 
ignorance, though of different kinds:—the first, to ignorance 
of the existence of our own resources; the second, to igno- 
rance of their real nature and extent, and of the means neces- 
sary for their profitable development. From the first arose 
a cowardly and absurd belief, that it was idle for us to compete 
with the superior advantages of the manufacturers of other 
countries, and a consequent unwillingness to embark in any 
Irish speculation, however safe and even emolumentary: from 
the second sprung a host of wild and ill-directed schemes, too 
great for the resources of the projectors, or too limited for the 
real requirements of the undertaking, which, after a brief day 
of promise, brought ruin upon their projectors, and, by their 
signal failure, created a deep and lasting prejudice against 
every enterprise originating at this side of the channel. 

Of these two vices, the latter may have been the more 
injurious to individual interests, but it was certainly the less 
discreditable to the nation at large. ‘The great bane of the 
country has been the pusillanimous or ignorant imbecility 
which led men to doubt or underrate the capabilities of Ire- 
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land for industrial prosperity; a feeling akin to that political 
despondency which assumes, as its leading principle, that 
suffering and humiliation are her destined portion; that 


‘while Peace was singing 
Her halcyon song o’er land and sea, 
Though joy and hope to others bringing, 
She only brought new tears to thee.” 


It is plain, therefore, that he who would hope to see a better 
state of things in Ireland must attack the evil in its source. 
He must investigate calmly and dispassionately the real re- 
sources of the country; and, contrasting our condition with 
that of the countries whose rivalry we shall have to encounter, 
he must estimate, in the same impartial spirit, how far we 
actually possess, or can render otherwise available, the means 
necessary for their full, or, at least, their advantageous deve- 
lopment. It is to this task Professor Kane has addressed 
himself in the volume before us; the only work, we do not 
hesitate to say, in which the subject has ever been considered 
as its importance and difficulty demand. 

And, indeed, the truth is, that, until now, it was hardly 
possible to treat the subject with full justice. When the 
Drapier wrote his powerful Letters, and the many other 
tracts which had for their end the amelioration of the con- 
dition of Ireland, he had absolutely nothing to rely upon but 
the suggestions of a ready wit and the resources of a strong 
and original mind. Arthur Young, except in one depart- 
ment, had but few facts beyond what his own observations 
enabled him to collect. ‘The parliamentary returns which 
the brief interval of awakened nationality between 1782 and 
1800 brought to light, were never turned to a judicious use 
for the purpose of any general inquiry; and the suggestions 
of individuals, however gifted, for the improvement of the 
country, lost half their weight when unsupported by accurate 
and unquestionable official returns. In this particular, Pro- 
fessor Kane has enjoyed opportunities very far superior to 
those of his predecessors in the discussion of the case of 
Ireland, though still (through the paltry economy of the 
government) infinitely below those enjoyed by the statists of 
France, Belgium, and other countries of the continent, in 
their respective departments. The minute and elaborate 
returns of the census of 1841, the extensive researches of 
the Ordnance Survey, and the reports of the Railway 
Commissioners, and of the Mining and Inland Navigation 
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Companies, though far from forming a complete body of 
statistical facts, yet furnished a basis far more satisfactory than 
had ever existed before, being now completed; and, assisted 
by Dr. Kane’s patient and laborious personal investigations, 
and by the supplementary information derived from numerous 
friends and correspondents, scientific as well as practical, 
render the Industrial Resources of Ireland a work of standard 
authority upon every topic which it undertakes to treat. The 
high character of Dr. Kane’s previous works, especially his 
Elements of Chemistry, had led us to expect a great deal from 
him in his present undertaking, in which the generous impulse 
of patriotism was superadded to the ordinary inspiration of 
genius. But we confess that his success has far surpassed our 
highest anticipations. It would be difficult to suggest a topic 
connected with his subject which he has not introduced; and 
yet so admirably has he condensed and methodized his over- 
flowing materials, that each and every one seems to be treated 
almost as fully and with as much detail as though itself formed 
the exclusive subject of the volume. We have no difficulty 
in saying that the matter compressed into his four hundred 
pages would easily fill three, or perhaps four, of the costly 
octavos of the fashionable press. 

The work is strictly scientific, yet written in a style so 
clear, and with so happy a knack of popularizing science 
without divesting it of its closeness and accuracy, that it may 
be understood and relished alike by both classes of readers ; 
and although some of the chapters—as those upon the fuels, 
minerals, and agricultural produce of Ireland—are filled with 
long tables of chemical analyses, with startling arrays of 
figures and other still more imposing technicalities, yet the 
arrangement is so simple, and the explanation so lucid and 
orderly, that we defy the most unpractised reader of ordinary 
intelligence, provided he but apply his mind seriously to the 
study, to misconceive the meaning or misappreciate the result. 
We shall only add, that we have seldom met a scientific work 
written in a more pleasing style. Avoiding most happily 
both the extremes—dry and uninteresting technicality on the 
one hand, and fine writing and affected elegance on the other 
—it combines the accuracy and precision of the mathematician 
with the cultivation and refinement of the accomplished 
literary man. 

Dr. Kane’s work is divided into ten chapters. The first 
and second are devoted to the fuels of Ireland as a source of 
mechanical power; the third, to the water power of the 
country; the fourth, to its iron mines; the fifth and sixth, to 
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its general geological structure and mineral resources; the 
seventh and eighth, to its agricultural capabilities and re- 
quirements; the ninth, to the question of internal communi- 
cation, especially by railroads and inland navigation ; and the 
tenth, to the general condition of the country, as regards 
labour, capital, and industrial skill and knowledge. From 
this comprehensive plan, it will easily be seen that it would 
be idle for us to attempt, within the limits at our disposal, to 
discuss these subjects in detail, or even to give a summary of 
each chapter. In a diffuse and declamatory disquisition this 
might be possible; but Dr. Kane’s materials are already so 
compressed as to preclude the idea of further condensation, 
and any analysis would necessarily be meagre and uninterest- 
ing. We have deemed it better to confine our observations 
chiefly to one or two points, contenting ourselves, for the 
rest, with the most important general conclusions deducible 
from the facts and opinions which he has collected; and we 
do not hesitate to give the chief place to the chapters on the 
sources of mechanical power in Ireland, both on account of 
the importance of the subject, and, still more, of the universal 
and inveterate prejudices which have hitherto been current 
regarding it. 

Mechanical power is the first and most essential element of 
the success of a manufacturing country ; and it has long been 
the fashion to consider this identical with the possession of 
an abundant supply of those fuels (especially coal) which are 
indispensable for the production of steam. To the almost 
exhaustless resources of England in this mineral her indus- 
trial pre-eminence is popularly attributed; and nothing has 
been more common than to hear Irish rivalry ridiculed as 
preposterous and chimerical, on the sole ground of our infe- 
riority in this one department. If Dr. Kane’s book therefore 
contained not a word beyond the masterly refutation of this 
unfounded prejudice, with which it opens, we should regard 
it as the most important contribution to the practical litera- 
ture of the country which the present century has produced. 

For all practical purposes, steam and water must now be 
regarded as the great sources of mechanical power. We shall 
take them in their order. 

For the creation of steam, fuel is of course indispensable ; 
and in order to produce it in such a way that it may be a 
profitable and advantageous mechanical agent, the fuel must 
be cheap and abundant. Now it has hitherto been believed 
that the supply of Irish fuel is so limited and so defective in 
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those qualities which are essential for the production of steam, 
as to render indispensable the importation of English coals. 
On the contrary, Professor Kane, by a most minute and 
patient investigation, has demonstrated, first, that the resources 
of the country in this particular have been vastly underrated ; 
and secondly, that our inferiority in this one respect, eyen 
taking it at its utmost limit, forms too small an item in the 
general estimate of our industrial capabilities to deserve even 
a moment’s serious consideration. With this object, he passes 
in review the different available fuels of Ireland, coal, turf, 
and lignite. 

The last-named, lignite or wood-coal, need not occupy us 
long; but, as it has hitherto received but little attention, we 
must say a word or two regarding it. It is a more recent 
formation than coal, intermediate in its heating power between 
it and wood, and more diffused but less intense than coal. 
Professor Kane estimates its value as a fuel at about two- 
thirds of that of average coal. It appears to be found only 
in one locality, around the southern shore of Lough Neagh, 
whose waters, well known for their petrifying qualities, appear 
to have something to do with its formation. It stretches from 
Washing Bay, in Tyrone, to Sandy Bay, on the Antrim 
shore; and though its extent is not fully ascertained, yet 
that it is by no means inconsiderable appears from the account 
of a boring at Sandy Bay described by Mr. Griffiths, which, 
in a depth of seventy-six feet, gave, in three separate strata, 
no less than sixty feet of combustible lignite. Dr. Kane, how- 
ever, appears to attach but little importance to this material 
as a fuel for general use, though there can be no doubt that 
it well deserves the attention of those who have an interest 
in the localities where it is found in such profusion. 

The subject of coal is treated at much greater length. The 
principal coal districts are four in number: 1. The Leinster 
coal field, which is found in Kilkenny, Carlow, and the 
Queen’s county, and extends into the north of ‘Tipperary. 
2. The Munster field, which is the most extensive development 
of coal strata in the empire, and occupies a considerable part 
of Clare, Limerick, Cork, and Kerry. 3. The Ulster field, 
which is found in Tyrone, Antrim, and Monaghan; and 4, the 
Connaught field, stretching over a large part of Roscommon, 
Leitrim, and Sligo, and extending into the county of Cavan in 
Ulster. These four, however, are not of the same character. 
The Leinster and Munster districts produce only anthracite, 
or non-flaming coal; those of Connaught and Ulster (which, 
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however, are the less extensive) supply bituminaus or flaming 
coal, perfectly available for all the industrial purposes to 
which coal is applied in England, Of all the varieties of coal 
supplied by these different beds, Dr. Kane has given a most 
minute comparative analysis, accompanied by an estimate of 
the economic value of each. To enter into this portion of the 
subject, would carry us beyond our limits, and is unnecessary 
for the object which we have in view. Referring, therefore, 
to the work itself all who are anxious to pursue this inquiry 
further, we shall content ourselves with a few observations 
on the general results of his investigation. 

The al coal field (anthracite) consists of eight work- 
able strata, arranged in regular succession, two of which have 
been entirely, and a third partially, exhausted by former 
operations. Five still remain untouched. An idea may be 
formed of their still unexplored contents, from a description of 
the fourth stratum, called the four-foot coal, and lying at a 
depth varying from one hundred to a hundred and forty yards. 
It extends over nearly five thousand Irish acres, and, accord- 
ing to Mr. Griffiths’ estimate, contains no less than 63,000,000 
tons. Owing to the careless and unskilful operations of for- 
mer mining speculators, the supply from this valuable district 
was precarious and expensive; but in latter years, a decided 
improvement has taken place. The work is now conducted 
on scientific principles. Steam pumps have been set up. The 
draining operations are under the management of skilful 
engineers. The supply of coal has advanced to 120,000 tons 
annually, while the cost has been reduced from 20s. to 11s. 6d. 
per ton for large coal, and 4s. per ton for culm. From the 
similar character of its coal, the Tipperary district, though 
separated by an intervening neck of limestone, is considered 
as forming a part of the Leinster field; but it differs in some 
particulars, especially in the number of its strata (which are 
only three), and still more in their undulating form, from which 
arises a peculiar mode of working, which deserves to be 
noticed. As the coal, in consequence of this undulating form 
of the strata, lies, not in one continuous plane, but in a series 
of troughs, it is found necessary to sink a shaft in the centre 
of each trough, from which point the coal is worked upwards 
to either ridge. The quantity of coal annually raised in this 
district is about 50,000 tons, at a cost of 11s. per ton, and 
about 4s. for culm. 

Though the strata of the Munster coal-district, properly so 
called, are found to possess the same physical features with 
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those of Tipperary, yet as the coal differs very much in 
character, it is regarded as geologically a different field. 
The examination of this district, though the most extensive 
in the empire, is still in a very imperfect state; but it is 
found to consist of six beds of coal, three of which are of 
very considerable value. The principal seat of mining ope- 
rations is Duhallow, in the county of Cork. The quantity 
annually raised is not well ascertained, as the supply is 
variable in the different localities. 

We have already stated that the coal of both these districts 
is anthracite, or non-flaming. From the peculiar composition 
of this coal, and the small quantity of volatile combustible 
material which it contains, the heat that it produces, though 
extremely intense, is very limited in its range, and almost 
entirely confined to the immediate spot in which the fire is 
situated. It was long considered, in consequence, altogether 
unfit for industrial purposes. But science has removed the 
difficulty. 

“Tf anthracite be used as the fuel under a steam boiler, the 
heat in the fire-place may become so great, as to melt away the 
bars of the grate, and to burn out the bottom of the boiler, and yet 
the air passing into the flues may not be of such temperature as to 
produce an evaporation by any means economical. In such case, 
we must call in the aid of science, to free our fuel from this disad- 
vantage. It is at once done by passing the vapour of water through 
the mass of red hot anthracite; the water is decomposed; its oxygen 
combines with carbon, and forms carbonic oxide; its hydrogen is 
set free. These mixed combustible gases pass into the flues, and 
inflaming in the excess of air which enters, give a sheet of flame 
which I have seen to extend for thirty feet under and through a 
boiler. The anthracite is thus converted into a flaming coal. There 
is no loss of heat; there is no gain of heat either, as some persons 
have supposed, but the action, beneficial in its results, is to absorb, 
in the first place, the excessive heat which was doing local injury, 
and to distribute it over the entire surface of the flues, where its 
maximum of good can be obtained.”—pp. 26, 27. 

By this simple, but admirable device, the immense re- 
sources of these districts may be rendered available for all the 
uses for which diffusion of heat is required. This is a prin- 
ciple which has been in use for a considerable time. But 
there is another fact regarding anthracite coal no less im- 
portant, which is but little known, and which may prove 
extremely valuable in the practical working of the projected 
railways whose course lies through the interior of the coun- 
try, It is found to serve as an economical substitute for 
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coke in the locomotive engine; and in the experiment cited 

by Dr. Kane, the engine would have consumed 73 ewt. of 

coke, in performing the work which was actually done with 

54 ewt. of anthracite, although, from the wideness of the fire- 

bars, a large portion was wasted. This is a fact which may 
rove of incalculable value in future railway operations in 
reland. 

The coal of the western and northern districts is bitumi- 
nous. The seat of the latter is in the hills which encircle 
Lough Allen, and which also contain iron of an excellent 
quality and in great abundance. This field consists of three 
strata, the most valuable of which is the three-foot coal; and 
as this lies at a higher level than the surrounding country, 
the works may be carried on with peculiar advantages. ‘The 
extreme length of the district is about sixteen miles, which 
may also be taken as its greatest breadth; and Mr. Griffith 
estimates the three-foot coal to contain above 30,000,000 
tons; an estimate, however, regarded as too high by the 
railway commissioners, who state it at ab: ut 20,000,000. 
The cost is calculated to be about 4s. per ton. When the 
mines were formerly wrought in connexion with the iron 
works, the coal was contracted for at 5s. per ton. At 
present it can hardly be said to be wrought at all, the quan- 
tity raised yearly not exceeding 3,000 tons; this un- 
happy district, teeming with mineral wealth, is allowed to 
lie neglected and fallow; and the population, active, indus- 
trious, and eager for employment, are starving in the midst 
of these hidden riches, restrained only by their innate virtue 
from turning into unlawful channels the energies which 
nature destined to an honourable and remunerative industry. 
Dr. Kane describes this unhappy state of things with great 
feeling ; and as it is one of the few passages in which he 
gives a loose to his pen, we shall transcribe it here. 


“ The picture of this district, as I saw it some two years since, 
has never left my mind. The dark brown hills, heather-clad, rose 
abruptly from the water, excepting towards the south, where they 
were separated from the lake by level spaces of marshy bog. The 
patches of cultivation, small and rare, far from relieving the aspect 
of the scene, served but to render its dreariness more oppressive. 
The lake, smooth as a mirror, reflected the brilliant sky of midsum- 
mer. No wave disturbed it; the noise and bustle of active industry 
were far away. The melancholy solitude of my walk was only 
broken by the approach of some wretched men, who had heard of 
the phenomenon of a stranger’s presence in their wilds, and pressed 
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around, asking whether I was about to do anything for the country, 
to give employment. Alas! it was not in my power. As I walked 
on, there lay around my path masses of iron ore, equally rich with 
the best employed in England: I knew that in those hills, whose 
desolate aspect weighed on my mind, there were concealed all the 
materials for successful .industry. A population starving, and 
eager to be employed at any price. A district capable of setting 
them at work, if its resources were directed by honesty aud com- 
mon sense. But all sacrificed to the stock-jobbing speculations of 
a few men acting on the gross ignorance and credulity of some 
others.”—pp. 14, 15. 


The Ulster field (also bituminous)is not continuous, like those 
of the other provinces, but lies in separate basins sometimes 
many miles asunder. One of these, that of Tyrone, presents, 
in a depth of a hundred and twenty fathoms, no less than 
from twenty-two to thirty-two feet of solid workable coal,— 
an amount greater than is found within the same distance 
from the surface in any of the countless pitsof England. As 
an encouragement to private enterprise, we may add that the 
collieries of this district, which are in the hands of private 
individuals, have proved more profitable and successful than 
those of the Hibernian Mining Company. The total area of 
this district is about 7,320 acres; and the strata are six in 
number, varying in thickness from two to eight feet. 

Before we pass from the subject of coal, we must say a 
word of a much more interesting, though by no means so 
valuable coal district, in the county of Antrim, which was the 
seat of considerable mining operations at an indefinitely 
remote period, when the mineral treasures of the rest of the 
empire lay in unknown and neglected obscurity. In the year 
1770 the miners broke accidentally into an old gallery, the 
walls and roofs of which were hung with stalactites of very 
remote foundation. Several antique mining tools, of an age 
long anterior to the traditions of the district, were found in 
the excavation. 

We have very little doubt that these statements will take 
the greater number of readers by surprise. But Dr. Kane’s 
report on the subject of turf, trite and common-place as it 
might appear to be, is still more interesting and important. 
This despised and ill-used fuel has hitherto been reserved 
for the very lowest purposes,—in fact, only for domestic and 
culinary use, and not even for these when it is found practi- 
cable to procure English coal. Now it is quite certain that 
there is hardly a use to which coal is applied, which may not, 
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by the application of simple and inexpensive devices, be 
equally, or almost equally, supplied by this neglected material, 
which we possess in such thankless abundance. It covers nearly 
one-third of the surface of the island. Of the 20,000,000 
acres which form the area of Ireland, 2,300,000 are turf, by 
far the larger proportion of which lie waste and unprofitable, 
unemployed for the purposes alike of agricultural and of me- 
chanical industry; arid even the part which is turned to 
account for the production of fuel, loses more than a-third of 
its utility by the unscientific management of the process. 
But even in its rudest state, this fuel may be employed 
with success; and if proper furnaces be used, will produce 
the same degree of useful heat, at a cost but little exceeding 
that of average coal, under the favourable circumstances in 
which it is supplied in the manufacturing districts of Eng- 
land. By a careful comparison of the economic value of the 
two fuels, Dr. Kane shows that good turf, in its rudest form, 
provided only it be well dried, produces about 44 per cent. of 
the heat developed by average coal. Now taking the price at 
4s. per ton—a high estimate—a heating power equivalent to 
that of a ton of coal may be obtained at the cost of 9s. 1d. 
There are, however, many industrial uses for which turf, in 
its rude state, is entirely unfit. Its great defects as a fuel ate 
moisture, want of density, porosity, and elasticity. To re- 
move these, several plans have been adopted, which are 
detailed by the author. One of these consists in drying it 
well, and impregnating it with tar,—a process which gives, 
at a cost of from 6s. to 8s. per ton, a calorific power but little 
inferior to that of coal. second is compression with thé 
hydraulic press, the cost of which amounts to about 5s. per 
ton. A third is carbonization, either in close vessels, or 
in heaps, after the manner of preparing wool charcoal. The 
charcoal thus obtained is light and friable; and, according to 
the report of M. Daroust, the pyrotechnist of Vauxhall, it is 
peculiarly fitted for the manufacture of gunpowder, being 
twenty per cent. more combustible than wood charcoal. A 
fourth process is coking the turf after it has been com- 
pressed in the hydraulic press. The density of the coke thus 
produced exceeds that of wood charcoal, ranging from 913 to 
1040; and its cost does not exceed 20s. per ton, while wood 
charcoal is sold for four times that amount. We may add, 
that since the publication of Dr. Kane’s work a prospectus 
has been issued, and patents have been taken out in all the 
countries of Europe, for a fifth process, the particulars of 
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which have not yet transpired, but whose results are described 
as very satisfactory. The fuel produced, we are informed, is 
hard, smooth, and polished like coal, easily combustible, and 
affording an agreeable flame. The patentee undertakes, with 
the aid of a dozen labourers, to produce sixty tons per day. 

Having thus calculated the quantity of native fuel, Dr. 
Kane proceeds to consider its relative cost in England and 
Ireland. The basis of his comparison is, of course, the recog- 
nized standard of a horse-power, i. ¢. the capability of raising 
33,000 Ibs. one foot per minute (or 884 tons one foot per 
hour); or, what is equivalent, the power of vaporizing 0,54 
of a cubic foot of water per hour. The details are extremely 
interesting, but too minute for insertion. It will be enough 
to state two or three general facts. First, with regard to the 
native coal, he has satisfactorily shewn, that in the interior, 
when it is used, a horse-power, per day of twelve hours, costs 
72d., about the same as English coal on the coast of Ireland. 
Secondly, that a horse-power, using well-dried turf, costs only 
6d. per day. Thirdly, that the cost, by using a process suggested 
by Mr. Williams, is reduced to 5}. per day. Fourthly, that this 
expense may be still further reduced by the use of the Cornish 
engine, in which the peculiar construction of the boiler (which 
exposes a large surface of water to the flame), and the great 
economy of steam, arising from the mode in which the piston 
acts (the steam being let on only during one-fourth of the 
stroke of the piston, which is afterwards propelled by the ex- 
pansive power of the steam), reduce the expenditure of fuel 
in the proportion of three to fourteen. Using this engine, 
Dr. K. concludes that the cost of the horse-power in Ireland 
per day may be rated at 
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These results are extremely encouraging. That they are 
not mere theory may be gathered from the report of the 
secretary of the Shannon steam company, whose expenses, by 
the substitution of turf for coal (though in a most unecono- 
mical shape), have been reduced from £66 12s. 3d. per month, 
to £41 7s. 9d. And it is still more gratifying to add, that 
this saving to the company has actually produced, in wages 
to the peasantry of the surrounding districts, no less than 
£1200 per annum. 

But the most important conclusion of all is, that the dif- 
ference of the cost of steam power in England and in Ireland, 
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is so trifling an item in the total cost of manufacture, as to be 
utterly unimportant to the judicious manufacturer. 

“ These results are, however, but collateral. What we have 
now to do with is the fact, that in manufacturing cotton by steam 
power, the cost of fuel is scarcely more than one part in 100 of the 
value of the manufactured article. Wages make up 33 per cent., 
a third of the entire; the raw material a fourth of the entire; rent 
and taxes also a large proportion. Now in Ireland wages are 
lower, rent is lower, taxes are lower, and there is a difficulty about 
coals, of which the increased cost is not more than a half per cent., 
which may be obviated by attention to economy, or which is neu- 
tralized by a difference of average wages of 1d. per week.”—>p. 60. 

There are some readers, we doubt not, to whom all this 
minuteness will appear sufficiently tiresome. But we must 
pray them to remember its extreme importance, and bear 
with us while we pass on toa question still more interesting to 
Ireland,—the judicious management of her water power. It 
is a subject which even practical men are wont to underrate. 
There is, of course, a general impression of its importance ; 
but we doubt whether, when it comes to detail, there are 
many who are at all prepared for the fact that, in the midst 
of England's coal treasures, above one-fourth of the existing 
industrial power is generated by water; that the Irwell, 
which passes by the “steam-cities” of Manchester and Bolton, 
is the hardest-worked stream in the world; and that even in 
Lancashire, the head-quarters of the coal trade, the manufac- 
turers find it their interest to economize water power to an 
extent which, if carried out in Ireland, would supply us with 
a power in water alone, exceeding the entire power from 
steam, water, and every other source which is at present at 
work in the whole British empire! Thus, even if our infe- 
riority, as regards steam power, were infinitely more hopcless 
than it is, we still possess, in the available water power of the 
country, a resource which far more than countervails it. It 
is admitted by the most interested parties, that water power 
is cheaper than coal at the very mouth of the pit. An accu- 
rate estimate of the comparative cost of steam and water in 
the factories of the Bann, makes the latter less than one- 
seventh; and it is calculated that, on the completion of the 
works, it will be reduced to one-twentieth; and even in 
Greenock, where the comparison is made under the most un- 
favourable circumstances for the water power, it is hardly 
one-tenth of the cost of steam. 

Few countries possess greater capabilities than Ireland in 
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this particular. Taking the number of working days at 
three hundred per annum, a very moderate calculation rates 
the water power at about 3,500,000 horse power per day of 
twelve hours. The Shannon alone, between Killaloe and 
Limerick, affords, at a very low estimate indeed, a force of 
33,950 horse power, day and night, all year, and between 
Killaloe and Lough Allen 4,717 ; making in all no less than 
77,334 horse-power per day of twelve hours all year—an 
amount very little inferior to the total power in use through- 
out England. For the particulars of these interesting re- 
ports, we must refer the reader to Dr. Kane’s pages. We 
shall pass to the application of this enormous power. 

Always most clear and happy in his expositions, Dr. Kane 
is nowhere more successful than in his comparative estimate 
of the various engines by which water power may be applied 
to machinery. It is evidently a favourite subject with him, 
as it is with ourselves; and its importance in a natural point 
of view, must be our apology for extracting copiously from 
this portion of his work, to the exclusion of other topics, 
which many may deem more interesting. His observations 
on the water engines in ordinary use,—the overshot, under- 
shot, and breast-wheels, —his estimate of their respective 
advantages, and of the circumstances in which each may be 
employed with most economy; and his suggestions for avoid- 
ing the disadvantages to which they are severally subject, are 
all most solid, simple, and judicious; and, while they well 
deserve the attention of practical men, will be perused with 
pleasure even by the casual reader. It will be more interest- 
ing, however, to extract some particulars regarding certain 
more modern water engines, as yet but little known in this 
country, but possessing many advantages over those in pre- 
sent use, in their applicability under circumstances in which 
the ordinary machines cannot be used without great waste of 
power. We should premise that all water engines may be 
reduced to four classes: 1, those in which the water acts by 
its weight, as in the overshot-wheel ; 2, those in which it acts 
by impulse, as in the undershot (the breast-wheel may be 
said to combine both principles of action); 3, those in which 
the water acts by pressure, as in the water-pressure engine, 
hereafter to be described ; 4, those in which it acts by reaction, 
as Barker’s mill and the turbine, which is the most recent 
of all. 

The following is the water-pressure engine : 

“The water-pressure engine is a machine but little known in 
this country. In fact, borrowing as we do our mechanical ideas 
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from England, a country, generally speaking, so rich in fuel, as to 
render the economy of water power unimportant, water engines do 
not fix the attention of mechanists as they deserve. In mechanism 
the water-pressure engine is essentially the same as a steam engine, 
usually single acting. The valves and passages are large, as water 
cannot be wire-drawn like steam. A main-pipe from a reservoir 
at a distance, brings the water to the valve box, through which it 
enters the cylinder, which, raising the piston, it gradually fills: the 
entrance valve closes, the water is let off by the opening of an exit 
valve, and the piston falls by the weight of the machinery with 
which it is in connexion. Some engines are made double-acting ; 
in which case they are absolutely constructed as the simple high- 
pressure steam engine, but they use cold water in place of steam. 

“ Now as to the mechanical power of these engines. ‘The water 
acts, not by its weight or impulse, but by its pressure. The height 
of head to give this pressure must, therefore, be considerable, but 
the quantity of water consumed may be very small. In a moun- 
tainous district a reservoir is formed among the hills. From it the 
water is conducted, not by a costly embankment, but by a pipe of 
a few inches diameter. The machine is erected at the most con- 
venient locality. For every thirty-five feet of head, the pressure 
is one atmosphere on the piston, fifteen pounds to the square inch. 
A head of 350 feet gives, therefore, ten atmospheres; and in mining 
districts, where such elevation is often available, those engines are 
peculiarly suitable. With such a head, and a piston of a square 
foot of surface, moving with a mean velocity of two feet per second, 
there should be produced a force of seventy-eight horse power, and 
as the engine is found to deliver in practice 70 per cent. of the 
theoretical amount, the working efficiency of such an engine should 
be fifty-four horse power. The expenditure of water would be 120 
cubic feet per minute.”—pp. 82-3. 

Although the efficiency of this engine is to a trifling 
amount inferior (as 54 to 55) to that of the overshot wheel, 
it has the advantage of being applicable with its full power 
in cases where, from the height of the fall, a great portion of 
the water would necessarily be wasted in the latter engine. 
Hence it has come into very general use on the continent, in 
France, Belgium, and Switzerland. In the salt districts of 
Salzburg, the brine is transported, by a series of seven engines, 
over a height of 1200 feet, in order that it may be evaporated 
in a district where fuel is comparatively cheap. It has also 
been introduced, with considerable improvements, in the 
mining districts of Cornwall. 

The turbine is still more interesting. 

“Coals being abundant, the steam engine is invented in England; 


coals being scarce, the water-pressure engine and the turbine are 
10? 
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invented in France. It is thus the physical condition of each 
country directs its mechanical genius. The turbine is a horizontal 
wheel furnished with curved float-boards, on which the water 
presses from a cylinder which is suspended over the wheel, and the 
base of which is divided by curved partitions, that the water may 
be directed in issuing, so as to produce upon the curved float-boards 
of the wheel its greatest effect. The best curvature to be given to 
the fixed partitions and to the float-boards is a delicate problem, 
but practically it has been completely solved. The construction of 
the machine is simple; its parts not liable to go out of order; and 
as the action of the water is by pressure, the force is under the 
most favourable circumstances for being utilized.”—p. 86. 

The economy of this wheel is about the same as that of the 
overshot, but it possesses many advantages. 

“In a water wheel you cannot have great economy of power, 
without very slow motion; and hence, where high velocity is 
required at the working point, a train of mechanism is necessary, 
which causes a material loss of force. Now in the turbine, the 
greatest economy is accompanied by rapid motion, and hence the 
connected machinery may be rendered much less complex. In 
the turbine also, a change in the height of the head of water, alters 
only the power of the machine in that proportion, but the whole 
quantity of water is economized to the same degree. Thus, if a 
turbine be working with a force of ten horses, and that its supply 
of water be suddenly doubled, it becomes of twenty-horse power; 
if the supply be reduced to one half, it still works five-horse power: 
whilst such sudden and extreme changes would altogether disarrange 
water wheels, which can only be constructed for the minimum, and 
allow the overplus to go to waste.”—p. 86. 


Hence in all cases of very high or very low falls, or where 
the motion to be given is directly horizontal (as in grinding), 
or when the machine has to work against back-water, it will 
be found to possess a decided advantage over all the others. 
It may be safely assumed that the adoption of these im- 
provements would tend to develope and extend the available 
water-power of this country, and to place our manufacturers 
more nearly on a level with those of the sister-island. But 
there is one great objection to its use which has operated 
more unfavourably than all the rest—the irregularity and 
precariousness of the supply; abundant and even excessive 
in the winter season, absolutely nought in the summer. One 
of the modes ordinarily adopted to meet this precariousness 
is the employment of a supplementary steam-engine; but 
modern enterprise has led men to reflect, that “as we have 
under the earth vast deposits of coal, the source of steam- 
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power, from which we draw at desire the necessary supply, 
so it is necessary to organize on the surface vast depositories 
of water-power, to be made available at our will. In place 
of wretched mill-ponds, by which a stock of water is scarcely 
secured for a week, there should be a basin so capacious that 
the floods of an entire winter might be received, and thus 
invested for most profitable expenditure in summer.” In 
illustration of the importance and utility of such reservoirs, 
it is stated, that in a flood of four days, upon the Shannon 
alone, 98,000,000 tons passed idly away, which, if properly 
husbanded by means of fitting reservoirs, would have fur- 
nished, to be distributed over the entire year, a force equi- 
valent to 1,934 horse power per day of twelve hours! The 
particulars regarding the several reservoirs, either in operation 
or in progress, in Ireland will be found at pages 91—98, 
and form one of the most important sections in Dr. Kane’s 
book. The reservoir of Lough Island Reavy, in connexion 
with the factories of the Bann, has been attended with the 
most favourable results. The additional power obtained 
thereby is secured at about one-seventh the cost of steam, 
and, were the works fully completed, might be had for one- 
twentieth of that amount. A still more striking illustration 
may be expected nearer to this metropolis in the projected 
embankment of the river Dodder, as reported by Mr. Mallet. 
The fall of this river is 370 feet, and its present amount of 
power (precariously available) is 926 horse power, or about 
24 per foot of fall. Mr. Mallet proposes, by the formation of 
a reservoir at the head of Glenismaul, with an area of 162 
statute acres, to secure a constant supply of 456,000,000 cubic 
feet of water, which will be equivalent to 1,387 horse power, 
i.e. above 53 per foot of fall permanently available—more 
than double the present precarious supply. 

While we are upon this subject, there is another point to 
which we must advert, and which, for many at least, will have 
novelty to recommend it—the water-power derivable from the 
alternate rising and falling of the tide. We shall leave Dr. 
Kane to describe it in his own happy manner. 


“‘ If we conceive a reservoir situated near the shore, and sepa- 
rated from the sea by a narrow canal, and that at low water the 
reservoir is dry, we will have the conditions necessary for the 
economy of motive power. Let the canal be provided with a 
sluice, and waiting until the tide has risen to a certain height, say 
two feet, let the sluice be opened, and the water let in, in such 
quantity that it shall rise in the reservoir as rapidly as the tide 
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rises outside. Hence, through the period of the influx of the tide 
there will be a current through the canal, with a head of two feet. 
Finally, the reservoir fills to the same height as the sea outside. 
Then let the sluice be closed, and remain closed, until the tide has 
fallen two feet. On opening the sluice the water of the reservoir 
flows out with a head of two feet, and will continue until the tide 
is out; the reservoir will then empty itself, and be ready for re- 
peating this operation the next tide. 

* Now let us consider how this is circumstanced as to time. We 
may take the duration of a tide as twelve hours twenty minutes, 
and as the tide in average rises and falls twelve feet in that time, the 
mean rate of motion of the tide, in height, is found to be one foot 
in thirty-one minutes. We may take half an hour to a foot without 
sensible error. Now the tide being out, the sluice must be closed 
for an hour, in order to allow the water outside to get the head of 
two feet, with which it has to work. On opening the sluice, it will 
then flow into the pond, and so continue for five hours, when the 
tide will be fully in. The reservoir being then allowed to fill com- 
pletely, for which there is ten minutes available, with additional 
sluices, the canal is to be closed for an hour, until the sea outside 
shall have fallen two feet. On opening the sluice the water will 
issue for five hours, with a two foot head, and then, by the extra 
sluices, the remaining water of the reservoir may be got rid of in 
ten minutes, so that it shall be ready to begin again.”—pp. 105-6. 


The power obtainable from this source is peculiarly appli- 
cable, as will appear from what we have already said, to the 
turbine wheel, and is more considerable than might at first 
sight be imagined. An acre of reservoir gives 44 horse 
power; hence ten acres will furnish 45; and as the turbine 
economizes about two-thirds, a reservoir of ten acres may be 
taken as practically equivalent to 30 horse power for twenty 
hours of the twenty-four. There are some difficulties arising 
from the inversion of the action of the wheel, consequent 
upon the successive changes of current during the ebb and 
flood of the tide, and also from the irregular level at which it 
must act during the rising and falling of the water. But 
these and similar difficulties will not long stand in the way 
of modern science; and it should never be forgotten that 
tidal reservoirs, such as those described, may form an im- 
portant feature in a general and most practicable scheme of 
improvement—the reclaiming of salt-marshes and waste lands 
upon the coast. 

Such are the general results of Dr. Kane’s inquiry into the 
question how far we possess the means of competing in 
industrial power with the manufacturers of other countries, 
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and especially of England. We would gladly follow him 
with equal minuteness through his chapters upon the minerals 
and the agricultural resources of the country; but believing 
that the subject on which we have hitherto been dwelling is 
of the very last importance, we have devoted to it almost all 
the space at our disposal. But little is popularly known 
regarding the real value of our mines. Owing to causes to 
which we have already alluded, the subject is almost insepa- 
rably associated with the idea of visionary schemes and abortive 
enterprises ; and there are many who have never bestowed a 
thought upon it beyond what is suggested by the beautiful 
allusion in Moore’s song to 


*“ our Lagenian mine, 
Where sparkles of golden splendour 
All over the surface shine. 

But if in pursuit you go deeper, 
Allured by the gleam that shone, 
Ah! false as the dream of the sleeper, 
Like love, the bright ore is gone.” 


To all such we heartily recommend a patient perusal of the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth chapters of the Jndusirial Resources 
of Ireland,* first offering, as a kind of set-off against this 
poetical slur upon the character of our gold mines, a few par- 
ticulars about the silver produced in the working of the lead 
mines, which are themselves highly remunerative. The ores 
of the different mines are found to contain silver in the fol- 
lowing proportions per ton ;— 


Luganure mine, Wicklow . . . 302. 
Cairne mine, Wexford .. . 12 
Follynatty mine, Down . . . 10 
Ballyhickey mine, Clare . . . 15 
Kilbricken mine, Clare . . . 120 


The last is, indeed, an extraordinary proportion. The average 
produce of the leads worked by the Mining Company (Irish) 
in the last year was 7} oz. of silver per ton. ‘The total 
quantity was 4,261 oz., which produced 1,157/. 10s. 8d. 

The process of extracting the silver is as follows :— 

“The lead having been obtained by the ordinary smelting pro- 
cess, it is remelted, and the concentration of the silver effected by 





* Since the above was written, we perceive that Mr. M‘Nevin, chairman of 
the committee of the Repeal Association, has published a report upon the sub- 
ject. It is a most careful and elaborate analysis of Dr. Kane’s work, and enters 
very fully into all its most important investigations. ; 
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the very ingenious plan invented by Mr. Pattinson. This is 
founded on the fact that an alloy of lead and silver is more fusible 
than pure lead. Hence, the lead, being melted, is allowed to cool 
very slowly, until it begins to solidify. What becomes solid con- 
tains no silver, and by removing the grains of lead as they form, 
with a perforated ladle, the silver is concentrated in the portion 
which remains liquid, so effectually, that ultimately, after several 
repetitions of the process, the whole quantity of silver is obtained 
united with about one-tenth of the lead, whilst the remaining nine- 
tenths of the lead is free from silver, and is sent to market. 

“ The rich portion of the lead is then cupelled. A shallow cru- 
cible, or capsule, is formed of bone dust and ashes; in this the lead 
is melted, and then a strong blast from a bellows is blown across 
its surface; the lead is oxidized, and the oxide of lead is partly 
absorbed by the porous cupel, partly blown off over the edge of the © 
cupel, and being collected forms the litharge of commerce. This 
process is continued until all the lead is oxidized, when the dull 
film, which had throughout covered the melted metal, passes off, 
and the pure silver remains.” —pp. 206-7. 


This, however, is but a small item in the mineral resources 
of Ireland. The iron ore of the Arigna district is calculated to 
be sufficient to employ two furnaces for 250 years, and is fully 
equal to the black band iron-stone of Glasgow. The cost of 
preparing it for the market does not exceed, and probably does 
not reach, that of the most favourably circumstanced districts 
in England. Still, in the present depressed state of the 
trade, Dr. Kane regards the attempt to work these mines as 
impolitic and unremunerative. The copper ore raised in 
Ireland amounts to about 25,000 tons, and the quantity of em- 
ployment is very considerable. In Wicklow alone, about 2000 
persons are employed; and the Irish Mining Company pay an- 
nually in wages in the Waterford district at least 30,000/. The 
ores sold in 1843 from this district produced 62,956/., nearly 
double the sum produced by the sales of 1836. The sulphur 
contained in the iron pyrites of Wicklow has, since the mis- 
understanding with the Neapolitan government about the 
Sicilian sulphur, become an object of very considerable export. 
From 500 to 1000 carts are daily employed in conveying it 
to Wicklow for exportation. The alum manufacture may 
be carried on with as much advantage as in England; and 
there exist in many districts numberless varieties of very 
valuable clay, not indeed fitted for the very finest porcelain 
manufacture, but well suited to all ordinary uses. 

Indeed there is not a single topic connected with our 
mineral resources which is not minutely discussed, from the 
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gold mines of Wicklow to the humble pipe-clay of Lough 
Rea; and the details are so full, and the statements so plain 
and satisfactory, that each one is fully competent to judge for 
himself without taking a single conclusion on the authority 
of the writer, except in so far as they are borne out by the 
facts and observations on which he relies. If there be any 
who are tempted to regard them as fireside speculations, and 
to point significantly to the Wicklow gold mines and the 
Arigna iron works as an answer to the paper statements 
which are here presented, we need only refer to the present 
condition of the Irish Mining Company as the best evidence 
of what may be hoped from a fuller and more generous 
development of our long-neglected resources. 

The chapters upon agriculture are extremely interesting. 
They may be briefly described as containing, in its application 
to Ireland, a full but extremely concise view of the entire 
modern theory of agricultural chemistry; the nature and 
composition of soils and manures, the composition of the 
different crops, their dependence upon the several soils, the 
elements necessary in soils and manures to produce things, 
the principles which should guide the selection and rotation 
of crops, &c. 

The area of Ireland is 20,808,271 statute acres. From the 
census of 1841, it appears that of these there are of arable 
land 13,464,300 acres at present available, and of the remain- 
ing portion, 4,600,000 acres may be rendered available by 
the adoption of proper means to reclaim them. In estimating 
the fertility of the soil, Dr. Kane has had recourse to several 
authorities; we shall content ourselves with one, that of 
M. Moreau de Jormes, in his Statistique dela Grande Bre- 
tagne et de ['Irelande. The standard of measure which he 
assumes is a hectare (2.47 statute acres), and that of produce 
is a hectolitre (2.8 bushels). He rates the three countries as 
follows :— 

ENGLAND. SCOTLAND. IRELAND. 


‘Wheat . . P é 18 16 20 
See yg ee oe 12 32 
Barley . ‘ ‘ i 21 12 21 
Oats . a : ‘ 16 16 16 
Mean, 16 14 173 


This is a fact, the importance of which can hardly be 
exaggerated; and it possesses additional weight, as emanating 
from an intelligent and uninterested foreigner, free from all 
suspicion of being influenced by national partiality. Next in 
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importance to the improvement of these advantages which 
we already possess in the superior fertility of the soil, is the 
reclaiming that which at present lies waste or imperfectly 
cultivated. Of this a very large proportion may be easily 
recovered, especially the bog districts, in the reclaiming of 
which, draining is of course the principal agent. The follow- 
ing statement cannot get too much publicity. 


“ Such undertakings, however, cannot be carried out by any 
individual effort, except in very peculiar localities. This difficulty 
has, however, been recently removed, and power granted to the 
Board of Works to carry on drainage operations. From this the 
greatest benefit may be expected to result, principally to the agri- 
culturist, but also to the manufacturer requiring water power. 
The land will be brought into a better state for cultivation, the 
supply of water to mills may be rendered steadier and even increased, 
as the loss by evaporation from a great flooded surface will be obvi- 
ated, and by the body of water being confined more strictly to the 
river channels, the navigation of these will be, in many cases, ma- 
terially facilitated. 

“ That the advantages derivable from effective drainage are fully 
appreciated by our agricultural proprietors, is shown by the fact, 
that although the powers and regulations of the Board of Works 
are yet but little understood by the public, there had been between 
August 1842, when the Act passed, and January 1844, applications 
made and surveys instituted for the drainage of 44,498 acres of 
land liable to flood. The estimated cost of thoroughly draining 
these lands amounted to £127,945, or £2 17s. 6d. per acre. The 
expected increase in the annual letting value of the lands amounted 
to £16,482, or about 13 per cent. on the capital invested, and this 
capital is to be derived from the parties benefited by the improve- 
ment, to whom indeed the return is rendered somewhat larger by 
the fact, that certain portions of the operations are carried on at the 
public cost. Since the commencement of the present year, the 
applications have very much increased in number; and I am in- 
formed by Mr. Mulvany, to whom this department of the duties of 
the Board of Works is more specially assigned, that the total amount 
is not now (end of March) less than 70,000 acres.”—p. 260. 


A most important feature in these, and most other mea- 
sures of improvement, is the amount of employment they 
afford to our impoverished population. Thus of the 127,945/. 
estimated above as the outlay, 96,0007. would go in labour 
alone; and the same will be found to apply in great measure 
to the formation of railways and all similar operations. 

Connected with this interesting and important branch of 
the subject, is another, intimately associated with the welfare 
of the humbler classes in Ireland—the distribution of farms. 
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The advantages of the small-farm system are fully brought 
in an admirable essay by Mr. Blacker of Armagh. But we 
must pass it by; and what we regret still more, Dr. Kane’s 
remarks on the growth and manufacture of flax—the staple 
of the north of Ireland. It is so concise, and yet so full, that 
to curtail would be only to thwart curiosity, and to epito- 
mize would be to sacrifice the effect. With great reluctance, 
therefore, we pass it over, as well as many of his suggestions 
upon railways and inland water communication, which are all 
extremely solid and practical. 

However, even at the risk of appearing immeasurably 
tedious, we must make room for the following most just and 
very moderate observations. ‘They form part of a plan for the 
construction of railways by means of government advances, 
the interest on which should be paid by the profit of the 
railway traffic; the surplus (if any) to be applied to public 
purposes; and the deficit (if any) to be raised by an assess- 
ment of the benefited districts. This assessment could not 
exceed 4d. per annum, even in the districts most benefited. 


“Such being the results of the opening out of communications 
through the country, it may well be supposed that it should form 
one of the dearest objects of a government anxious for the improve- 
ment of the people, and that the sums necessary for such purposes 
should be most heartily afforded. It is to be regretted that such is 
not found always to be the case. The benefits derivable are often 
so remote, and are spread over so great a space of country and of 
time, that they do not present, to ordinary statesmen, a sufficiently 
definite aspect to justify the actual advance of sterling money; it 
may, therefore, be not without interest to point. out that such an 
advance is really an investment of capital on the part of the govern- 
ment, and one generally yielding profits of a high, even usurious 
return. 

“The town of Clifden in Connamara, and the surrounding 
country, were in 1815 in such a state of seclusion, that it contri- 
buted no revenue whatsoever to the state, and up to 1822, its 
agriculture was so imperfect that scarcely a stone of oats could be 
got. In 1836, Clifden had become an export town, having sent 
out 800 tons of oats, and it produced to the revenue annually 
£7,000. From the expenditure in Connaught in eleven years of 
£160,000 in public works, the increase of annual revenue derivable 
from the province has become equal to the entire amount. 

“In Cork, where Mr. Griffith expended £60,000 in seven years, 
there is a annual increase of customs and excise of £50,000 imme- 
diately derivable from the territories benefited by those works. 
“Those should not be called grants of money, but investments 
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of capital, with realization of enormous profit. An individual 
would most happily advance the money, if he were allowed to 
appropriate a fourth of the returns. Such sums, theretore, when 
advanced by the state, should not be looked upon as boons or 
favours, as they too frequently are, but as a part of the ordinary 
duties of a government. 

“Three quarters of a century ago, when Scotland, poor, barba- 
rous, and ignorant, lay at the feet of England, withering under the 
results of two unsuccessful rebellions, the central government saw 
the necessity of creating at once such a system of internal commu- 
nications, as whilst it enabled the instruments of government to 
penetrate to every portion of the country, should also place at the 
disposition of the inhabitants the means of pacific intercourse and 
trade. Hence between canals and roads a million and a half of 
money was given to Scotland. Of this there was to be no repay- 
ment. Other large sums, as a quarter of a million to Leith harbour, 
were lent at very moderate interest, and an arrangement was made, 
that for all roads required in Scotland, the state pays one half of 
the expense, and the locality is burthened only with the other 
moiety, It is not with any idea of objecting to those grants that I 
here mention them. On the contrary, they were perfectly proper; 
and the government did its duty to Scotland nobly, although some 
of the plans, such as the Caledonian canal, were failures as to the 
particular result: but what has been the consequence to Scotland ? 
How much of the intelligence and business habits, the general 
morality, and amenability to law, by which the people of that 
country are distinguished, is due to the abundant means of inter- 
course with each other, and with their richer and more cultivated 
neighbours? Certainly a great deal. Scotland furnishes to the 
state more revenue in proportion to her population than Ireland 
does, but she certainly does not return a larger proportion of profit 
on the sums which the state has expended in the sound improve- 
ment of her people.”—pp. 332-33. 


We must endeavour to make room for another extract—a 
passage on the subject of labour, which well deserves the atten- 
tion of every employer. It is taken from the last chapter, which 
to the literary reader will probably prove the most attractive 
of all. The subject is the necessity of industrial education, 
as an element of the industrial prosperity of a nation. Solid, 
simple, and comprehensive in its views, this chapter displays 
a perfect acquaintance with every branch of the subject, and 
bespeaks a mind of the very highest order, elevated by the 
inspiring suggestions of patriotism, and warmed by a fervent 
love of its fellow-men. The extract must be along one. It 
goes to prove a proposition but little understood, that cheap 
labour is not identical with low wages. 
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“That human labour can be obtained in this country on lower 
terms than almost any other in Europe, is too well known to require 
example. A population, for which the existing modes of cultiva- 
tion do not supply occupation on the land, and which is not, as in 
the sister kingdom, drafted off to manufacturing employments in 
the towns, must, in order to live, accept of any terms of remunera- 
tion which they can get in exchange for labour. It is thus that 
8d. or 10d. per day is found to be the usual rate of wages, at a 
distance from large towns, and that, even on such terms, thousands 
of men remain unemployed during the greater portion of the year: 
this nominal cheapness is, however, by no means necessarily 
economy in final cost. A wretched man who can earn, by his 
exertion, but four or 4s. or 5s. a week, on which to support his 
family and pay the rent of a sort of habitation, must be so ill-fed, 
and depressed in mind, that to work, as a man should work, is 
beyond his power. Hence there are often seen about employments 
in this country a number of hands, double what would be required 
to do the same work, in the same time, with British labourers, 
The latter would probably be paid at least twice as much money 
per day, but in the end the work would not cost the employer 
more; although the wages, therefore, in a former example were 
lower, labour was not cheaper, on the contrary, somewhat higher, 
as the trouble of overseeing twice the number of men is a source of 
additional expense. 

** When I say that the men thus employed, at low wages, do so 
much less real work, I do not mean that they intentionally idle, or 
that they reflect that as they receive so little they should give little 
value ; on the contrary, they do their best honestly to earn their 
wages, but supplied only with the lowest descriptions of food, and 
perhaps, in insufficient quantity, they have not the physical ability 
for labour, and being without any direct prospect of advancement, 
they are not excited by that laudible ambition to any display of 
superior energy. If the same men are placed in circumstances, 
where a field for increased exertion is opened to them, and they are 
made to understand, what at first they are rather incredulous about, 
that they will receive the full value of any increased labour they 
perform, they become new beings: the work they execute rises to 
the highest standard, and they earn as much money as the labourers 
of any other country ; wages are no longer low, but labour is not, 
on that account, anything dearer than it had been before. An oc- 
currence at a certain public work will exemplify this principle. 
Many hundreds of men were employed at 10d. per day. They 
worked slowly, and ineffectually; the work was not progressing, 
and as time was an object, a parcel of English labourers were in- 
troduced who were paid 18d. per day, which they fully earned, 
None of the Irish labourers were dismissed, but they struck work, 
and demanded they should have all 18d. perday. The Englishmen 
feared for their lives. The police and military were called out, 
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and the affair might have eventuated in a scene of blood, adding 
another to the tales of horror so industriously circulated about the 
savageness of the native Irish. At this moment one of the prin- 
cipal engineers, an Irishman, respected by the people for his 
abilities, and esteemed by them as a countryman, came amongst 
them, and penetrating into the mass of excited labourers arrested 
and gave into custody all the ringleaders. The crowd of labourers 
would not do him an injury. He then, in place of the common 
practice of saying they were brutes, and none but English labourers 
were fit for any useful purpose, quietly explained to them that the 
Englishmen did much more work and deserved to be paid higher, 
but that he would be very willing to secure 18d. per day to every 
man who would do as much work as the Englishmen, and more, if 
they could do more. He showed them that from their rude way 
of managing their tools they wasted their strength, and that by 
simple improvements a great deal of time could be saved in their 
operations. The people knew and trusted him; the police and 
military were withdrawn; the whole body of labourers went to 
work, and after the first Saturday night they found, that without 
combination or violence, they could earn more money by laying 
themselves down steadily to do more work. After some weeks 
there were very few of the men earning less than 18d., and many 
of them were earning at the rate of 2s. 6d. per day.”—p. 378-80. 

We have left ourselves but little space for comment or 
criticism, but we cannot conclude without expressing our 
cordial approval of the spirit in which the work is conceived, 
and the calm and dispassionate tone in which the investiga- 
tion is conducted. Avoiding alike the exaggerated estimate 
of our resources, which national partiality would easily 
suggest, and the desponding and depreciating opinions which 
the recollection of past failure might appear to warrant, and 
indeed to provoke, Dr. Kane weighs every question with 
the cool impartiality of a true patriot, desirous of developing 
the real capabilities of his country, and drawing away her 
energies from vain and unprofitable pursuits, ill suited to 
her industrial condition, to the cultivation of those rational 
schemes of improvement which nature, reason, and science 
point out as legitimately her own. Where there is such'a 
variety of ae wrt | interests, it is not easy to avoid offend- 
ing some cherished fancy, or clashing with some preconceived 
opinion. Some of his conclusions may possibly disappoint 
the sanguine speculator; but we have no hesitation in de- 
claring our belief that he has held the balance with an honest 
hand, and professing our unbounded gratitude to him, as one 
of the best literary benefactors of his country. 
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Art. VIL—The Dark Ages. A series of Essays, intended to 
illustrate the state of Religion and Literature in the ninth, 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries. By the Rev. S. R. 
Marrwanp, F.R.S. and F.S.A., &c. &. London: 1844. 


i ie author of these essays has the singular merit of 
having taken his ideas of the “dark ages” from those 
ages themselves, instead of the usual Protestant mode of 
adopting the miserable and ignorant second-hand calumnies of 
their revilers. Being a minister of the Church of England, 
and librarian to the Archbishop of Canterbury, the author 
is a man whose situation enables him to explore the darker 
recesses of literature, and whose convictions in favour of the 
monks and clergy of the middle ages, must have been forced 
upon him in spite of the prejudices of his creed and of his 
profession. He is besides no mere transcriber, but has, he 
assures us, wherever the contrary is not expressly stated, 
consulted the originals of the works which he quotes. For 
these reasons, Mr. Maitland must be admitted to be a most 
important witness, and we shall endeavour as far as possible 
to submit his evidence to the reader in his own words. 

The period to which he has directed his attention more 
particularly, but not exclusively, is that which elapsed from 
the beginning of the ninth until the end of the twelfth 
century, or what is generally considered the darkest portion 
of the middle ages. ‘My purpose is,” says the author, “to 
furnish some materials towards forming a right judgment of 
the real state of learning, knowledge, and literature durin 
the dark ages.” And a little further on he observes, “ My 
object is to inquire what knowledge, and what means of 
knowledge the Christian Church actually had during the 
dark ages, and what was in fact the real state of the Church 
on these points during that period.” 

These objects are faithfully carried out in the volume 
before us. The reader will find in it not a mere dry detail 
of facts, but along with a vast quantity of important matter 
heretofore very little known, his perusal of this volume will 
be rewarded by a number of entertaining anecdotes, and 
instructive biographical notices. ‘The very quaintness of the 
author’s style CS a charm, because whilst we read his book 
we are insensibly led back to the “good old times” of 
which he speaks. He has the candour to acknowledge the 
calumny and ignorance by which the “zealous children of 
the Reformation” have ever vituperated the medieval 
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Church, and the manliness to denounce them. He looks 
back with the eye ofa philosopher and of a Christian through 
many troubled ages of religious strife and dissension, to those 
times when all Christians knelt at the same altar—when 
vast multitudes in every country and clime devoted them- 
selves exclusively to the service of God—when the poor were 
fed in the convent instead of the workhouse—and when the 
ministers of religion, instead of calumniating their neighbours, 
spent their time in instructing the poor, and in shedding the 
light of the Gospel among those who walked in darkness and 
in the shadow of death. “Well,” observes the author :— 


*‘ And these old folks of the dark ages were our grandfathers 
and grandmothers; and, in a good many points, vastly like our- 
selves, though we may not at first see the resemblance in the 
few smoky old family picutres which have come down to us; but 
had they ‘not eyes?’ had they ‘not hands, organs, dimensions, 
senses, affections, passions—fed with the same food, hurt with the 
same weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by the same 
means, warmed and cooled by the same winter and summer’as we 
are? ‘Yes; but they knew nothing.’ Well, then, it is strange to 
think how they could do and say so much as they did without any 
knowledge. But you do not mean quite nothing—you will allow 
that they knew the Pater-noster and Credo, and that is something 
—nay, a good deal, in itself, and the pledge of a great deal more.” 
—p. 8-9. 

Mr. Maitland was not ignorant of the vast amount of 
prejudice and ignorance with which he would have to con- 
tend, in giving anything like a favourable account of the 
middle ages. Every good Protestant, from the swaddler in 
his tub to the bishop in his lawn, has a sneer for those 
monkish times. Calvinists, the destroyers as we shall see of 
manuscripts; Presbyterian ministers, old light and new; 
Evangelicals, Quakers, “ et hoc genus omne,” can never finish 
a sermon without a hit at those Popish times of superstition 
and ignorance. Yet, though horrified at the supposed igno- 
rance of others, they are themselves the most ignorant of 
mankind. It requires a little knowledge to make a person 
sensible of his own ignorance; and if these individuals could 
by any means acquire just so much knowledge, they would 
be spared a great deal of declamation, and their hearers a vast 
amount of absurdity. Ifthe monks of the middle ages had 
not been their superiors in every thing;—in piety, which 
made them preserve the word of God with so great care—in 
industry, by which they multiplied books, and transmitted to 
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us the treasures of sacred and profane learning—in know- 
ledge of every kind, of agriculture, of the arts and sciences, 
and of the Scriptures; the splendid monuments which by- 

one ages have bequeathed to mankind as an everlasting 
inheritance, would have been lost, and the Bible itself must 
have perished. It is only a few years since a noted declaimer 
of the kind we are speaking of, and the leader of a church in 
Ireland, proposed in open synod to banish all classical learn- 
ing from the seminaries where their young ministers—the 
future revilers of the ignorant monks of the middle ages— 
are taught; and he declared that there was not one in the 
synod who would not be puzzled in translating the com- 
monest Latin authors. These men are fit to be the revilers 
of the middle ages, and of those who have transmitted the 
classics to us; but they ought to blush when they speak of 
ignorance. It is of the calumnies of such persons that Mait- 
land indignantly says, “ But that there even was truth in 
the coarse and filthy abuse heaped upon the monastic order, 
as a body, by some who were forward in the business of the 
Reformation, is what I suppose never was believed by any one 
who has a moderate knowledge of facts.” But unfortunately, 
most of those who hear such things, have no knowledge of facts, 
and believe it almost as firmly as the Gospel. There is not, 
however any means of refuting mere declamation, whether it be 
directed against the Church of the ninth, or that of the nine- 
teenth century, except by simply declaring that it is “ coarse 
and filthy abuse, and that no one who has even a moderate 
share of knowledge will believe it.” 

There is another and a very numerous class of calumniators, 
who are not altogether so untangible as those whose merits we 
have been just discussing. They pretend to state facts and 
to quote authorities, and although they thereby exposed them- 
selves to the danger of being convicted of ignorance and im- 
posture, owing very likely to their being forward, as Maitland 
would say, in the work of the Reformation, they have managed 
for a very long time to impose upon the credulity of the Pro- 
testant public. At length they have been thoroughly un- 
masked, and, to his honour be it told, by a minister of the 
Church of England. He was, no doubt, at one time like most 
others—the dupe of their fictions ; but he has nobly revenged 
himself, by exposing their ignorance and empiricism to the 
world. Besides, by convicting the writers whom we are 
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about to mention, of the grossest wholesale deception, he, in 
effect, dries up the sources from which the whole kennel of 
brawlers draw their inspiration. Not that they would ac- 
knowledge any such thing. By no means. They are quite 
original, and without being able to translate Latin; you must 
admit them to be familiar with the writers of the dark ages. 
There is another and a far more numerous class, who are quite 
content with saying, “I know nothing of those ages which 
knew nothing.” Upon which text Maitland observes: “I 
have often thought that I should have liked to ask the wit 
who used this expression, how he came to know so curious 
and important a fact about ages of which he knew nothing.” 
He then proceeds to ask :— 


“Do we always clearly know what we should understand—or, 
indeed, what we mean to express—when we hear or talk of the 
dark ages? Do we mean ages which were dark in themselves, and 
with respect to those who lived in them? Or, do we mean that 
they are dark to us, and that it is very difficult for us to form a 
clear idea of them? Many causes—of some of which I hope to 
speak hereafter—have concurred to render those ages very dark 
to us; but, for the present, I feel it sufficient to remind the reader, 
that darkness is quite a different thing from shutting the eyes; and 
that we have no right to complain that we can see but little, until 
we have used due diligence to see what we can.”—pp. 1-2. 


After stating that his assertions about the ignorance of the 
popular writers on the Middle Ages are strong, but that he 
18 prepared to prove them, he says:— 

‘There is no difficulty in knowing where to begin, for before 
we can think of building, we must clear away the rubbish—or, to 
recur to the figure which I have already used, before we can pos- 
sibly look out of the window, we must open the shutters; for, if 
we only go to ‘windows that exclude the light,’ we might as well 
keep our eyes shut. I feel it necessary to do this, because state- 
ments extremely false have been handed about from one popular 
writer to another, and it is impossible to form any correct opinion 
on the subject without knowing that they are false.”—p. 7. 


Robertson, whose view of the progress of society, prefixed 
to the History of Charles V, is so full of gross and impudent 
lies, is the first person whom our author takes to pieces. 
David Hume, the infidel, who knew about as much concern- 
ing the Middle Ages as Robertson himself (and God knows 
that would be a small burthen for any man’s brains to carry), 
says in his letters, that this “introduction of Robertson’s is 
excellently well writ, and contains a great deal of matter not 
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enerally known;” but Dr. Johnson, who was at least a hun- 
red times more learned than the two historians, and who 
also had the great advantage over them of being a Christian, 
gruffly replied to Boswell, when praising Robertson’s history, 
“ Sir, I love the man, and will not speak of his book.” Hume, 
however, was right in stating that Robertson's book contained 
a great deal of matter not generally known, for it never had 
any existence, except in his own brain, or in that of some 
more inventive calumniator, whose lies he stole, and quoted 
for them, at the foot of the page, some of the writers of the 
Middle Ages. Before entering into the calumnies which 
Robertson claims as his own property, we cannot resist the 
temptation of extracting from the preface to the book before 
us, the following beautiful vindication of Monasticism, and of 
the ages in which it flourished to such an extent as to elaim 
them as its own :— ~ 

“Tt is quite impossible to touch the subject of Monasticism 
without rubbing off some of the dirt which has been heaped upon 
it. It is impossible to get even a superficial knowledge of the 
medieval history of Europe, without seeing how greatly the world 
of that period was indebted to the Monastic Orders; and feeling 
that, whether they were good or bad in other matters, monasteries 
were beyond all price in those days of misrule and turbulence, as 
places where (it may be imperfectly, yet better than elsewhere) 
God was worshipped—as a quiet and religious refuge for helpless 
infancy and old age, a shelter of respectful sympathy for the orphan 
maiden and the desolate widow—as central points whence agricul- 
ture was to spread over bleak hills, and barren downs, and marshy 
plains, and deal its bread to millions perishing with hunger and 
its pestilential train—as repositories of the learning which then 
was, and well-springs for the learning which was to be—as nurseries 
of art and science, giving the stimulus, the means, and the reward 
to invention, and aggregating around them every head that could 
devise, and every hand that could execute—as the nucleus of the 
city which in after-days of pride should crown its palaces and bul- 
warks with the towering cross of its cathedral. 

“This I think no man can deny. I believe it is true, and I love 
to think of it. I hope that I see the good hand of God in it, and 
the visible trace of his mercy that is over all his works. But if it 
is only a dream, however grateful, I shall be glad to be awakened 
from it; not indeed by the yelling of illiterate agitators, but by a 
quiet and sober proof that I have misunderstood the matter. In 
the mean time, let me thankfully believe that thousands of the per- 
sons at whom Robertson, and Jortin, and other such very miserable 
second-hand writers, have sneered, were men of enlarged minds, 
purified affections, and holy lives—that they were justly reverenced 
a* 
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by men—and, above all, favourably accepted by God, and distin- 
guished by the highest honour which he vouchsafes to those whom 
he has called into existence, that of being the channels of his love 
and mercy to their fellow-creatures.”—Preface, pp. iv. v. 


To come now to Robertson’s specific statements. The 
following passage occurs in his History of Charles V (vol. i. 
p- 18), where he is expressly speaking of the period from the 
seventh to the eleventh century :— 

“¢ Literature, science, taste, were words scarce in use during the 
ages we are contemplating ; or if they occur at any time, eminence 
in them is ascribed to persons and productions so contemptible that 
it appears their true import was little understood. Persons of the 
highest rank, and in the most eminent stations, could not read or 
write. Many of the clergy did not understand the Breviary which 
they were obliged daily to recite; some of them could scarce read 
it.’—Vol. i. p. 18.”—p. 10. 

On this statement Robertson has the following note :— 


‘“*¢ Innumerable proofs of this might be produced. Many char- 
ters granted by persons of the highest rank are preserved, from 
which it appears that they could not subscribe their name. It was 
usual for persons who could not write, to make the sign of the 
cross in confirmation of a charter. Several of these remain, where 
kings and persons of great eminence affix signwm crucis manu pro- 
pria pro ignoratione literarum. Du Cange, voc. Crux, vol. iii. p. 
1191. From this is derived the phrase of signing instead of sub- 
scribing a paper. In the ninth century, Heribaud Comes Palatii, 
though supreme judge of the empire by virtue of his office, could 
not subscribe his name. Nouveau Traité de Diplomatique par 
deux Benedictins, 4to. tom. ii. p. 422.’—Note X. p. 232.”—p. 10-11. 


On these passages Maitland justly observes :— 


“It is extremely difficult to meet broad general assertions which 
it is, in the nature of things, impossible to disprove; but we may 
reasonably call for evidence of their truth, and, if it is not produced, 
we may be allowed to doubt and to dispute them. If ‘many char- 
ters’ are preserved in which ‘kings and persons of great eminence’ 
avow their ignorance, surely many might be, and, I think, would 
have been, produced. The ignorance of the dark ages has long 
been a matter of triumphant retrospect; and such regal curiosities 
of literature, or illiterature, would have been highly interesting to 
an enlightened public. Perhaps, indeed, ‘many’ instances have 
been adduced; but I do not remember to have seen, or specifically 
heard of, more than four. One of them is, I believe, less commonly 
known; but the other three have been repeatedly paraded in decla- 
mations on this subject.”—p. 11. 


After mentioning the four instances, which are those of 
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Withred, king of Kent; Tassilo, duke of Bavaria; Heribaud, 
comte du Palais, under Lewis IIT; and Gui Guerra, count 
of Tuscany ; he makes the following just observations :— 


“To me it appears that three or four instances, occurring be- 
tween the eighth and twelfth centuries, are so far from demonstrat- 
ing the certainty of a custom, that they do not prove that anything 
which can properly be called a custom existed; unless, indeed, 
these writers meant (as perhaps their language elsewhere might 
almost incline us to believe) that these instances prove the usage 
of kings and great men, when they could not write, to state that 
fact on the face of the instrument. There is, however, no need to 
pursue this point ; for, of course, I do not mean to deny that there 
was, in those days, a much greater ignorance of writing than in 
ours, and that men of rank were much more frequently unable to 
write then than they are now. But when Robertson talks of 
‘ innumerable proofs,’ and tells us that ‘many’ charters are pre- 
served, from which ‘it appears’ that such persons could not sign 
their names, I feel it right to question his statement. Had he seen 
the original charters? I very much doubt it. If he had seen them, 
would it have enabled him to decide the point? I am sure that it 
would not; and I feel this certainty, not only because I do not give 
him credit for so much research in re diplomatica as that he should 
bring forward ‘innumerable proofs,’ when Mabillon, and Toustain, 
and Tassin, gave only four between them, but from the very nature 
of the case. The fact that a man’s name was subscribed to a docu- 
ment by another, was, in those days, no proof that he could not 
have done it himself; and though, in the present day, we should 
hardly give any one credit for being able to write if we found that 
he had only made his mark, yet we must not entirely judge of other 
ages by our own.”—p. 12-13. 

He continues by saying that Mabillon has given and dis- 
cussed four reasons why charters were frequently signed by 
proxy. Ist. The inability of parties to write. 2d. Physical 
inability, arising from blindness, disease, or old age, as in the 
case of Eugenius, at the council of Constantinople, who sub- 
scribed by the hand of Paul, a deacon. 3d. An affectation 
of dignity, through which many high official persons chose 
that their names should be written by the notary. 4th. :— 

‘What is most to our purpose, a custom growing out of this, and 
extending so far as that by the eleventh century it had become 
almost universal. In imitation of their superiors, almost all persons 
—all at least who could pretend to any kind of distinction or title— 
preferred having their names written by the notary (who could say 
of them what it might have seemed ostentatious to say of them- 
selves), and then adding, or sometimes omitting to add, their mark 
—that is, the sign of the cross made with their own hands. It will 
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be obyious, therefore, that it does not ‘appear’ in all cases, even 
from the original document, whether the parties could write their 
names. Indeed, if it did not suppose an almost incredible degree 
of ignorance, one would be tempted to think that Heribaud’s affix- 
ing the sign of the cross, ‘ pro ignoratione litterarum,’ had led 
Robertson to infer, that all persons who made the sign of the cross 
on such occasions did it for the same reasons; for he says, it was 
usual ‘for persons who could not write to make the sign of the cross 
in confirmation of a charter.’ No doubt; but it was also usual for 
those who could write. The sign of the cross was, in fact, ‘the 
confirmation and the signature’ and the subscriber, in thus making 
the sign of his holy religion, was considered as taking an oath. He 
was, in fact, said manu jurare; and for greater solemnity, the cross 
was sometimes made with the consecrated wine. The subscriber’s 
adding his name was no essential part of the confirmation, but 
simply a declaration and notification that the person whose name 
was there written, was he who had thus bound himself by his signa- 
ture. If he were unable, or if he did not choose, to do the writing 
for himself, it was done for him by the notary.”—pp. 14-15. 

We are very sorry that we cannot make room for the note, 
in which Maitland proves, from contemporary documents, 
that the cross was the confirmation and the signature ; that it 
was an oath; and that it was sometimes made for greater 
solemnity, not, as he says in the text, with the consecrated 
wine, for that Protestant expression was utterly unknown to 
the middle or early ages; but to use the very words of the 
proof which he cites at the foot of the page, with a pen 
dipped in the precious blood of Christ: ‘ Calamo in pretioso 
sanguine Christi intincto.” If any one in the early or Mid- 
dle Ages had talked of consecrated wine, no one would have 
understood him to refer to the blessed Eucharist, which was 
always called and believed to be the precious blood of Christ. 
But this is digressing from Robertson, whose innumerable 
proofs and illustrations the author sums up in the following 
words :— 

“ Well, then, surely two instances in the eighth century, one in 
the ninth, and one in the twelfth, of men of rank who could not 
write—it does not appear, and really does not follow, that they 
could not read—form too slender a ground for such broad assertions 
as Robertson has ventured to make respecting the state of letters. 

‘“‘ Having, however, disposed of the laity, he proceeds :— 

“** Nor was this ignorance confined to laymen; the greater part 
of the clergy was not many degrees superior to them in science. 
Many dignified ecclesiastics could not subscribe the canons of those 
councils in which they sat as members, Nouv. Traité de diplom., 
tom, ii. p. 424.’ 
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If the reader turns to the authority cited, he will find some 
general statements respecting the ignorance of the Jaity as to writ- 
ing (with no specific instances, however, except those already 
named), but no mention of ecclesiastics. It is true, that, in the 
succeeding pages, the bishops and other ecclesiastical persons are 
mentioned, and several are named in a note at page 426; but 
Robertson should have observed, what is there so plainly stated, 
‘ Tous ces exemples sont antérieurs au VIIe Siécle’ I do not say 
that later instances might not be produced; but I do not remember 
to have seen any. Robertson proceeds :— 

***QOne of the questions appointed by the canons to be put to 
persons who were candidates for orders, was this, ‘ Whether they 
could read the Gospels and Epistles, and explain the sense of them, 
at least literally Regino Prumiensis ap. Bruck. Hist. Philos. v. 
iii, p. 631.’”—p. 16. 

Robertson would wish to make the reader believe that the 
fact of the canons putting the question to the candidates for 
orders, whether they could read the Gospels and Epistles, and 
explain the sense of them, at least literally, is a decisive proof 
that few of the clergy, even of the bishops, could read, and 
that not one of them could write. Supposing for a moment 
that Robertson’s quotation were as true as it is mendacious— 
* granting,” says our author, “that up to about the year 900, 
when Regino wrote, all bishops, priests, and deacons had been 
entirely ignorant and illiterate—granting that these very 
canons were written by those who could not write, for the sake 
of those who could not read, still they would be a standing 
proof that the heads of the Church did at that time require, 
even from candidates for orders, what Robertson would lead 
us to consider as rather an unusual accomplishment in a 
bishop.” 

But Robertson’s quotation is entirely false, for the words 
quoted by Brucker, to whom he refers, are—“Si Evangelium 
et Epistolam bene legere possit atque saltem ad litteram sensus 
ejus manifestare. Item si sermonem S. Athanasii de fide, 
SS. Trinitatis memoriter teneat et sensum ejus intelligat, et 
verbis communibus enuntiare sciat,” the meaning of which is 
embodied in the following extract from Maitland: 


“‘ Surely there was no proof of brutal ignorance in inquiring 
whether a candidate for holy orders could read Latin well in public 
—could repeat, understand, and explain the Athanasian Creed, and 
preach the doctrine contained in it, in the vernacular tongue. The 
question did not imply the slightest doubt whether the man could 
read; but only directed an inquiry whether he could do that which 
many a man of the present day, who has chuckled over the igno- 
rance of the dark ages, could not do.”—p. 18. 
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The question which was put to the candidate for orders 
(that is, supposing what is not the fact, that these questions 
alludea to them exclusively), embraced two things: “ first, 
could he read Latin well; and secondly, could he explain, at 
least literally, the entire gospels and epistles of the year, along 
with the creed of St. Athanasius?” How many of those 
ministers who are so luminous in their own estimation, and 
who, to use Maitland’s words, “chuckle over the ignorance 
of the dark ages,” could do that now which the mere candi- 
date for orders was then required to be able todo. To read 
well included more in the dark ages, than Robertson, or most 
of his readers, suspect. It is well known, that no one could 
then, or can now, be promoted to holy orders in the Catholic 
Church, who has not first received the minor order of reader. 
In the dark ages, every candidate for the priesthood was 
obliged to remain in that order for five years. Even at the 
expiration of that period, the canons required that he should 
be examined if he could read well. We know what was re- 
quired to read well in the seventh century, from St. Isidore 
of Seville; in the ninth, from Rabanus Maurus, afterwards 
Archbishop of Mentz; and in the eleventh, from Ivo, Bishop 
of Chartres. The following are Rabanus’s words, which are 
almost verbatim those of St. Isidore and Ivo: 

“« He,’ says Rabanus, ‘who would rightly and properly perform 
the duty of a reader, must be imbued with learning, and conversant 
with books, and instructed in the meaning of words, and the know- 
ledge of words themselves; so that he may understand the divisions 
of sentences, where a clause ends, where the sense is carried on, 
and where the sentence closes. Being thus prepared, he will obtain 
such a power of reading as that, by various modes of delivery— 
now simply narrating, now lamenting, now angry, now rebuking, 
exhorting, pitying, inquiring, and the like, according to circum- 
stances—he will affect the understanding and feelings of all his 
hearers. For there are many things in the scriptures, which, if 
they are not properly pronounced, give a wrong sense; as that of 
the apostle—“ Who shall lay anything to-the charge of God’s elect ? 
God who justifieth.”—Now if, instead: of‘ pronouncing this properly, 
it were to be delivered confirmativeély, it would create great error. 
It is, therefore, to be so pronounced as that the first clause may be 
a percontation, and the second,an interrogation. Between a per- 
contation and interrogation, the ancients made this distinction— 
that the former admitted a-variety of answers, while the latter 
must be replied to by “yes” or “no.” It must, therefore, be so 
read that, after the percontation—“ Who shall lay anything to the 
charge of God’s elect ?”—that which follows be pronounced in an 
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interrogatory manner—“God that justifieth ?”—that there may be 
a tacit answer, “no.” And again we have the percontation— 
“‘ Who is he that condemneth ?” and again we interrogate—‘* Christ 
that died? or rather that is risen again? who is at the right hand 
of God? who also maketh intercession for us?” At each of which 
there is a tacit answer in the negative. But in that passage where 
he says, “ What shall we then say? that the Gentiles, which fol- 
lowed not after righteousness, have attained to righteousness,” 
unless after the percontation—* What shall we say then?”—the 
answer were added—“ that the Gentiles which followed not after 
righteousness have attained to righteousness,” the connexion with 
what follows would be destroyed. And there are many other parts 
which, in like manner, require to be distinguished by the manner 
of pronouncing them. Besides this, a reader ought to understand 
the force of the accents, that he may know what syllables he is to 
lengthen; for there are many words which can only be prevented 
from conveying a wrong meaning by being pronounced with the 
proper accent. But these things he must learn from the gramma- 
rians. Moreover the voice of a reader should be pure and clear, 
and adapted to every style of speaking, full of manly strength, and 
free from all that is rude or countrified. Not low, nor yet too high; 
not broken, not weak, and by no means feminine; not with inflated 
or gasping articulation, or words mouthed about in his jaws, or 
echoing through his empty mouth; not harsh from his grinding his 
teeth; not projected from a wide-open mouth,—but distinctly, 
equally, mildly pronounced ; so that each letter shall have its proper 
sound, and each word its proper quantity, and that the matter be 
not soiled by any affectation.’”—pp. 23-5. 


**T cannot help suspecting,” says Maitland, “that if Robert- 
son (whom the reader will please to remember was a minister of 
the Kirk) had gone to the archbishop of Seville, in the seventh 
century, the archbishop of Mayence, in the ninth, or the 
bishop of Chartres, in the eleventh, for holy orders, he would 
have found the examination rather more than he expected.” 
He would, in fact, have run a very fair chance of being re- 
jected, on the ground that he could not read well ; and, after 
all, this was but the preliminary, and comparatively easy, 
part of the examination of the candidate for orders, for he 
must, in the second place, have been able to translate and 
explain the literal meaning of the epistles and gospels through- 
out the year, and also to repeat from memory St. Athanasius’s 
creed—or rather, the creed which is called by that name,— 
and to explain the doctrine which it contains concerning the 
Trinity. The gospels, of course, belong exclusively to the 
New Testament; but the epistles and lessons did then, as 
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they do now, include a very large portion of the Old Testa- 
ment. It may be necessary to observe, that the sacred Scrip- 
ture, like any other book, may have two meanings, the one 
literal, the other, to use the language of commentators, 
spiritual. The first is that which is derived from the natural 
force or ordinary usage of words, and includes the metaphorical 
as well as the literal meaning. Thus, when Christ is baptized 
by St. John in the Jordan, we look for nothing but the his- 
torical fact; but when he is called the Lamb of God, we 
understand that there is a metaphor, and that the lamb sig- 
nifies the meekness of Christ, as well as that he is the innocent 
victim who has atoned.for our sins. The spiritual or alle- 
gorical sense, is that which the author has in view often prin- 
cipally, but which he has concealed under the literal meaning. 
There are three spiritual meanings,—the allegorical, tropo- 
logical, and anagogical. When an historical fact contains 
under it an allusion to Christ or his Church, it is called an 
allegory; thus Isaac carrying the wood on which he was to 
be sacrificed, signifies, in the allegorical sense, Christ carry- 
ing his cross. When the literal meaning contains under it 
an instruction concerning a moral obligation, it is called the 
tropological meaning. ‘Thus the law, Deuteronomy xxiv. 5, 
which forbids the mouth of the ox which ploweth to be bound 
up, signifies, according to St. Paul, the obligation which the 
faithful are under of affording support to the ministers of the 
altar. This is the moral or tropological sense. Finally, 
when the literal meaning relates to temporal matters, and 
gives us an idea of eternal felicity, it is called the anagogical 
meaning, as the temporal blessings, promised to the observers 
of the old law, are emblems of the eternal reward which 
virtue shall receive in heaven. St. Paul himself frequently 
discusses the spiritual meaning of Scripture, a glorious ex- 
ample of which occurs in the chapters on Melchisedeck, in 
his epistle to the Hebrews. All the interpretations which I 
have mentioned are enumerated by St. Augustine, and were 
familiar with the early fathers of the Church. We could 
very easily shew that the writers of the middle ages knew far 
more about the interpretation of Scripture than their revilers ; 
but at present we shall not enter into the matter farther, nor 
would we have alluded to it at all, if we had not found it 
necessary for the illustration of our subject. The mere can- 
didate, then, for orders, taking it for granted that Robertson 
is right in restricting these questions to them, must be able 
to explain at least the literal meaning of the greater portion 
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of the New Testament, along with a great deal of the most 
intricate part of the Old. The words “at /east” evidently impl 
that many were able to explain the other meanings also. We 
should like to have heard Robertson himself—we should like 
to hear any of those who have copied and improved upon his 
scurrilous abuse of the middle age, tried by the test which 
was applied to the candidate for orders in those times, and we 
conscientiously believe that very few of them would be able 
to pass through the ordeal. 

hese interrogatories, which Robertson never saw, and 
about which he has invented so many calumnies, were in fact 
by no means directed with regard to candidates for orders; 
but as Robertson mentioned them, we thought it right to take 
that gee of saying something about the qualification 
of such persons in the middle ages. After dwelling at great 
length on this charge, Maitland says :— 

“To come, however, to the point, the inquiry does not at all 
respect candidates for orders, but is one which a bishop is directed 
to make in all the cures in his diocese. I may have to recur to it, 
but for the present it is enough to say that it is entitled, ‘ Inquisitio 
de his que Episcopus vel ejus ministri in suo districtu vel territorio 
inquirere debeant per vicos, pagos, atque parreechias suze dioceseos.” 
It suggests ninety-five points of inquiry; of which the first fifteen 
relate to the church, its state of repair, and the requisites for the 
performance of divine service. No. 16—73, concern the life and 
conversation of the priest. No. 74—80, respect points on which 
the priest was to be personally questioned ; that is, as to his parent- 
age, place of birth, by what bishop he was ordained, &c. No. 81 
—95, relate to his ministry (Posthec de ministerio sibi commisso 
inquirendum est) and it is that part of the 83rd and 85th which I 
mark by italics that is quoted by Brucker, but I must extract the 
two which precede: ‘ Si expositionem symboli atque orationis do- 
minice juxta traditionem orthodoxorum patrum penes se scriptam 
habeat, et eam pleniter intellegat, et inde predicando populum sibi 
commissum sedulo instruat. 82. Si orationes Missarum, prefa- 
tionem quoque canonis, et eundem canonem bene intellegat, et me- 
moriter ac distincte proferre valeat. 83. Si epistolam et evangelium 
bene legere possit atque saltem ad litteram ejus sensum manifestare, 
84. Si psalmorum verba et distinctiones regulariter ex corde cum 
canticis consuetudinariis pronuntiare sciat.* 85. Si sermonem 
Athanasii Episcopi de fide Sancte Trinitatis cujus initium est 
“ Quicunque vult salvus esse” memoriter teneat, et sensum illius 
intellegat et verbis communibus enuntiare sciat.’ The remaining 





* 81. If he has in his possession a written explanation of the Creed and the 
Lord’s Prayer, according to the tradition of the orthodox fathers ; if he entirely 
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ten questions inquire minutely as to his capability to perform dif- 
ferent parts of the service, and the 94th inquires, ‘ Si habeat quad- 
raginta homilias Gregorii et eos studiose legat atque intellegat.’ 
To say nothing of the erroneous application of this document to the 
examination of candidates for orders, is it not most extraordinary 
that it should have been brought forward to prove that the clergy 
could not read ?”—p. 49-50. 


The priest was expressly required to explain these things 
to the people in the vernacular; and among the canons of 
/Elfric, which were written in the tenth century, to which 
period Robertson chiefly refers, and addressed to Wulfin, 
bishop of Sherburn, in England, the twenty-first orders— 
“Every priest also, before he is ordained, must have the arms 
belonging to his spiritual work; namely, the Psalter, the 
Book of Epistles and the Book of Gospels, the Missal, the 
Book of Hymns, the Manual, the Calendar, the Passional, the 
Peenitential, and the Lectionary. These books a priest requires, 
and cannot do without if he would properly fulfil his office, and 
desires to teach the law to the people belonging to him. And 
let him carefully see that they are well written.” And the 
twenty-third canon says: “ The mass-priest shall on Sundays 
and on mass-days explain the Gospel in English to the people, 
and by the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed, he shall as often as 
he can stir them up to faith and the maintenance of Chris- 
tianity. Let the teacher be warned to avoid that which the 
prophet has said, ‘Canes muti non possunt latrari,—* Dumb 
dogs they cannot bark.’ We ought to bark and preach to 
the laity, lest perchance we should cause them to perish for 
lack of knowledge. Christ saith, in his Gospel, of ignorant 
teachers, if the blind lead the blind both shall fall into the 
ditch. Blind is the teacher, if he is illiterate and misleads the 
laity by his ignorance. Beware of this as your office requires.” 
Yet Robertson would have us believe that at this time the 
clergy could not read or write! Now, to go back to the 
middle of the eighth century, it was decreed at the Council 
of Cliffe, near Rochester, a. p. 747, “that the bishops shall 





understands it, and if, by preaching from it, he diligently instructs the people 
committed to his charge. 82. If he understands well and can repeat distinctly 
from memory the orations of the mass, the preface to the canon, and the canon 
itself. 83. If he can read well the Epistle and Gospel, and can explain their meaning 
at least literally. 84, If he can repeat regularly and by heart the words and 
distinctions of the psalms, with the ysual canticles. 85. If he has the sermon 
(sermo) of Athanasius the bishop ¢oncerning the faith of the Trinity, which 
begins “ whoever wishes to be saved,” committed to memory, if he knows its 
meaning, and can explain it in the vernacular. 
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ordain no man, either of clerks or monks, to the holy degree 
of priesthood, without public inquiry as to his previous life 
aad his present purity of morals and knowledge of the faith. 
For how can he preach to others the whole faith, minister the 
word of knowledge, and appoint to sinners the measure of 
penance, unless he first with studious care, according to the 
measure of his capacity, takes pains to learn, so that, accord- 
ing to the Apostle, he may be able to exhort according to 
sound doctrine.” The seventh canon directs that “ bishops, 
abbots, and abbesses, shall study and provide with diligent 
care, that the custom of continual reading may be practised 
in their societies, and may become more common, to the 
benefit of souls and the praise of the Eternal King ° 
Let them therefore be compelled, and let the children in the 
schools be brought up to the love of sacred learning, that by 
these means well-educated persons may be found for every 
kind of service in the church of God.” 

To pass over to the continent, Charlemagne, in the same 
century, A.D. 789, in his capitulary of Aix-la-Chapelle, ad- 
dressed to ecclesiastical authorities, says: ‘ We beseech your 
piety, that the ministers of God's altars may adorn their 
ministry by good morals And let them collect and 
keep under their care, not only ehildren of servile condition, 
but those belonging to persons of better rank; and let there 
be schools of reading-boys. In all monasteries and dioceses, 
let them learn the psalms, the musical notes, the chants, the 
calendar, and grammar ; and do not suffer your boys 
to spoil the books by either their reading or writing.” What 
a booby this great emperor must have been to set persons to 
teach reading, writing, and grammar, who knew none of all 
these things themselves! Again, in his capitula, a.p. 804, 
he says: “1. A priest of God should be learned in holy 
Scripture. 2. He should have the whole psalter by heart. 
3. He should know by heart the creed and office for baptism. 
4. He should be learned in the canons, and well know his 
penitentials. 5. He should know the chants and the calendar.” 
To go still further back, but keeping to Robertson’s period, 
for we suppose he includes the seventh century, St. Isidore 
of Seville, in his rules for the clergy, says “that they should 
be continually occupied in teaching, in reading, in psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs;”* and the eighth council of 
Toledo, a.p. 653, declares, that it is “absurd that they who 





* Bib, Pat. x. 203. 
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ate ignorant of the law of God, and not at least moderately 
learned, should be promoted to any degree of orders or eccle- 
siastical office in which it is their business to teach simple and 
lay persons, to whom they ought to be mirrors of life and 
discipline. Let no one then who is unlearned approach to 
meddle with the holy mysteries of God, none who is blinded 
by the darkness of ignorance; but let him only come who is 
adorned with innocence of life and splendour of learning. 
Otherwise the vengeance of God and of his Church will follow 
both the ordainers and the ordained.” We are really sorry 
that we cannot follow Maitland through the various passages 
in which he convicts Robertson, in some places, of gross 
ignorance ; in others, of downright falsification ; and in almost 
all, of the quackery of pretending to have read authors, the 
very title of whose writings he did not know. He has the 
manliness to avow in a note, page 33, that he “ cannot tell 
why, in things pertaining to the kingdom of God, and on 
which man can be enlightened only by the word and spirit of 
God, they (the people of the middle ages) might not be as 
truly and even as fully enlightened as any of mankind before 
or after their time.” Let it not be forgotten that the people 
of those times were all Catholics, in communion with the see 
of Rome; at least, all those of whom the author is here 
speaking, for the few miserable heretics who appeared in the 
middle ages have been always lauded by those host calumnies 
Maitland is here refuting. We now dismiss Robertson’s accu- 
sation against the clergy of not being able to read or write, 
by merely observing that he charges them with erasing Livy 
and Tacitus by writing over them the legendary tales of 
saints. How consistent liars always are! 

The next count in the indictment against the middle ages 
is the scarcity of books which existed in them. “ Many cir- 
cumstances,” says Robertson, “ prove the scarcity of books 
during the middle ages. Private persons seldom possessed 
any books whatever. Even monasteries of considerable note 
had only one missal.— Murat. Antiq. vol. ix. p. 789.” The 
first thing to be remarked on this passage is that Robertson 
evidently never saw the Antiquitates Italici Medit Avi of 
Muratori, for he says the “ breve recordationis” of the abbot 
Bonus is contained in the ninth volume, whereas there are 
only six volumes of the work altogether. This document of 
the abbot, which Maitland inserts at full length, is found in 
the fourth volume instead of the ninth of Muratori. The 
exposition of Robertson’s perversion of the poor abbot’s story 
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is so powerful and so eloquently expressed, that, even at the 
risk of being tedious, we cannot help giving part of it at least 
in the author’s words :— 


“To come, however, to the specific statement, backed by the 
authority of Muratori—for my present business is chiefly with it— 
‘even monasteries of considerable note had only one missal.’ In 
the first place, will anybody tell me what they wanted with more? 
‘ Monasteries of considerable note’ had but one church; or chapel, 
and not more inmates than one building would contain; and might 
not mass be said every hour of every day all the year round, out of 
one missal, as well as if there had been fifty? ‘ Yes,’ it may be 
said, ‘ but one is accustomed to look on monasteries as having been, 
in some small and comparative degree, places where there was some 
learning, and some appearance at least of religion; and one is sur- 
prised to hear of their being so ill provided with books.’ I know 
it—I know that no man who has any tolerable acquaintance with 
history, sacred or secular, can help having some idea—perhaps a 
very vague and discouraged idea—that, in those ages, the monastery 
was the refuge of want and weakness, the nursery of art, the de- 
pository of learning, and the sanctuary of religion. This, I say, 
every man who is moderately acquainted with history must know ; 
even though he should not be aware of the less obvious, but not 
less certain influence of monastic institutions on agriculture, com- 
merce, and those comforts and pleasures of social life from which 
their inmates were themselves excluded. Something like this, I 
repeat, every tolerably educated man does feel; but a strange sort 
of vague contradiction is thrown over it by such foolish statements 
as that which I have quoted from Robertson. Half the readers of 
his History of Charles V. do not know what a missal is, or why the 
monks wanted any, or what they did with that single one which 
they are admitted to have had; but yet, from the way in which it 
is stated, they take it for granted that it was a horrible delinquency 
in ‘monasteries of considerable note,’ to have only one missal— 
and if they were so wretchedly off, in what state were the thousands 
of monasteries which were of inconsiderable note, or of no note at 
all ?—p. 42-43. 

But, moreover, Robertson’s statemeént is so untrue in every 
part, that Maitland says, if the abbot had foreseen the use 
that would be made of his story, “he could hardly have told 
it in terms more adapted to preclude the possibility of such 

tversion.” The monastery of considerable note was, accord- 
ing to the abbot Lupus himself, at the time he speaks of the 
one missal in the “ breve recordationis,” no monastery at all, 
but a chapel near Pisa, which was in a most deplorable con- 
dition when senior Stephanus procured this poor monk to 
come and perform divine service. “I found there,” says 
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Bonus, “neither monk, nor abbot, nor dwelling-place save one, 
but where I began to dwell with my uncle.” He then pro- 
ceeds to say that he found in the church itself only one missal. 
But be it remembered, that it was no monastery at the time 
at all; and that as soon as it became a monastery, it is related 
in the very same “ breve recordationis,” that they began with 
all zeal to get books, and that the catalogue of them is given 
by the abbot. That catalogue contains, amongst others, a 
book of sermons written by the abbot himself and the prior, 
St. Augustine’s treatise on Genesis, the book of Job, a book 
of dialogues, a book of canons, a glossary, pastoral, a com- 
mentary on Ezekiel, a beautiful copy of the psalms, the gospels 
bound in silver, five missals, and a bible purchased for Jibros 
decem. ‘ Will the Protestant reader,” says Maitland, “give 
the abbot and his monks any credit for buying a bible at so 
early a period of their monastery, and for so great a price? 
and honestly (but quite between ourselves), would he have 
expected to find that book in the list?” The fact is, that 
whilst the poor monks were buying a bible and other books 
for considerable sums, they were in absolute want of the 
necessaries of life; for the abbot tells us, that during the first 
two years he had only a single shirt, and that he used to lie 
in bed while it was washed; and that during the whole thirty 
years he was never possessed of two suits of clothes or a 
horse. Would Robertson, or any of the modern bible-loving, 
saintly revilers of the middle ages, have thought of buying a 
library, or even a dear bible, under such circumstances? Or 
was anything ever printed more scandalous than Robertson’s 
calumny of Bonus’s narrative, when he calls a ruined church, 
where there was neither monk nor abbot, a monastery of 
considerable note, and when, in the very document which he 
quotes, there is a catalogue of books which were obtained 
when it became a monastery ? 

We now come to that part of Robertson where he tells us 
that the price of books in the Middle Ages proves that 
such things scarcely could have been procured for love or 
money :— 

“¢ The price of books became so high, that persons of a moderate 
fortune could not afford to purchase them. The Countess of Anjou 
paid for a copy of the Homilies of Haimon, Bishop of Halberstadt, 
two hundred sheep, five quarters of wheat, and the same quantity 
of rye and millet. Histoire Littéraire de France, par des Religieux 
Bénédictins, tom. vii. p. 3.’”—p. 61. 

Robertson seems to have been ashamed of the price, for he 
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omits “ several costly furs,” which are mentioned in the origi- 
nal. Without noticing a slight error as to what the homilies 
were, we should rather say that the whole story would prove 
that the passion for books must have been excessive during 
the Middle Ages, when such an enormous sum was given 
for one; and “ that from that time forth every man, in Anjou 
and every where else, who heard of the transaction, set about 
learning the art of penmanship, which must have been, beyond 
all comparison, the most lucrative which had ever been prac- 
tised, and which might fairly vie with alchemy itself :”— 


‘** Now let me appeal,” continues Maitland, for we have been 
using his words, “to every rational and reflecting person, whether 
it is from such cases that we can judge of the price of books in 
general, or of the comparative ease or difficulty of procuring them? 
Are we to form our ideas from the sums paid or given by royal 
and noble patrons and patronesses to artists, whose skill in writing, 
illuminating, and embellishing manuscripts, enabled them to ask 
what they pleased, and get whatever they asked ? 

“Suppose, however, that there was no fine writing in the case, 
it is still very possible that, on other grounds, the book might have 
been worth twice, or twenty times, as much as the countess gave 
for it, without proving that books in general were so outrageously 
scarce and dear. From such cases, indeed, we cannot, as I have 
already said, prove anything. Will it not be quite as fair for some 
writers a few centuries hence to bring forward the enormous and 
absurd prices which have been paid by some modern collectors for 
single volumes, as an evidence of the price of books in our age? 
May he not tell his gaping readers (at a time, too, when the march 
of intellect has got past the age of cumbersome and expensive 
penny magazines, and is revelling in farthing cyclopedias), that in 
the year 1812, one of our nobility gave 2260/., and another, 
1060/. 10s. for a single volume? and that the next year, a John- 
son’s Dictionary was sold by public auction, to a plebeian purchaser, 
for 2001.2 A few such facts would quite set up some future 
Robertson, whose readers would never dream that we could get 
better reading, and plenty of it, much cheaper at that very time. 
The simple fact is, that there has always been such a thing as biblio- 
mania since there have been books in the world; and no member 
of the Roxburgh Club has yet equalled the Elector of Bavaria, who 
gave a town for a single manuscript—unless, indeed, it be argued 
that it was a more pure, disinterested, and brilliant display of the 
ruling passion, a more devoted and heroic sacrifice of property and 
respect, to give 2000/. for an unique specimen of obscene trash, 
than to part with a German town for a copy of the New Testament.” 
—pp. 66-67. 

Robertson continues :— 

VOL. XVII,—NO. XXXIIL 12 
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«Even so late as the year 1471, when Louis XI borrowed the 
works of Rasis, the Arabian physician, from the Faculty of Medi- 
cine in Paris, he not only deposited as a pledge a considerable 
quantity of plate, but was obliged to procure a nobleman to join 
with him as surety in a deed, binding himself under a great for- 
feiture to restore it. Gabr. Naudé Addit. 4 l’histoire de Louys XI, 
par Comines. edit. de Fresnoy, tom. iv. p. 281. Many curious 
circumstances with respect to the extravagant price of books in 
the middle ages, are collected by that industrious compiler, to whom 
I refer such of my readers as deem this small branch of literary 
history an object of curiosity.’ 

“ Might I not add,” says Maitland, “ that ‘even so late as’ two 
centuries after the occurrence mentioned by Robertson (that is, in 
the middle of the seventeenth, and in England when it was enjoy- 
ing all the light of the Reformation), when Selden wished to borrow a 
MS. from the Bodleian Library, he was required to give a bond for a 
THOUSAND POUNDS ? but does it follow that in that dark age he could 
not have got as much good reading on easier terms ?”—p. 67-68. 

The fact is, that books in general were not at all so extra- 
vagantly dear in the Middle Ages, although they must have 
been considerably dearer than at present; but it is astonish- 
ing how many books even one scribe was able to copy. 
Diomedis, a nun who lived in the eleventh century, “ wrote 
with her own hands, in a most beautiful and legible character,” 
says a monk of Wessobrunn, in Bavaria, “many volumes 
both for divine service and for the public library of the 
monastery, which are enumerated in a list written by herself, 
in a certain plenarius. This list contains nearly forty volumes, 
including, besides works of many of the fathers, Eusebius’s 
Ecclesiastical History, five Missals, and two Bibles, one in two 
and the other in three volumes. It is indeed just about as ra- 
tional to assume the price of books in general from the homilies 
bought by the Countess of Anjou, as it would be for some 
future historian of the nineteenth century to prove the extra- 
vagant cost of books in these our times, by asserting that a 
Johnson’s Dictionary cost two hundred pounds, and that single 
volumes were sold at the rate of from one thousand and sixty 
pounds to two thousand two hundred and sixty. “ Books,” 
says Maitland, “and especially those used in the Church 
service (to which I suspect this homily belonged), were fre- 
quently written with great care and pains, i//wminated and 
gilded with almost incredible industry, bound in, or covered 
with, plates of gold, silver, or carved ivory, adorned with gems, 
and even enriched with relics.” We have ourselves seen a 
Bible, which was printed within the last two years, which 
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might be had at the booksellers for three shillings and six- 
pence, and which cost the person who presented it to a friend 
ten guineas. It was bound round with plates of gold, after 
the antique fashion. Would not the man be an ass who 
would assert that no copy, even of the same impression, could 
be had for a less sum than ten guineas? In the Middle Ages 
such was the love of books, as even Robertson’s text shows, 
and especially of the Holy Scriptures, that no more acceptable 
gifts could be presented to churches and monasteries. They 
were generally offered on the altar, to obtain the prayers and 
sacrifice of the Church, for the repose of the soul of the donor, 
and also the prayers of the patron saint, as Maitland proves 
(pp. 74-76). As an instance of the immense cost with which 
these donation books were bound, we may mention “a copy 
of the gospels which Leo III gave in the beginning of the 
ninth century, so ornamented with gold and precious stones 
that it weighed seventeen pouwnds;” and another which 
“ Benedict III gave to the church of St. Calistus, adorned 
with gold and silver of nearly the same weight.” We now 
come to what Maitland justly calls the “ hack story” about 
St. Eloy, “ which,” says Dr. Lingard, “holds a distinguished 
place in every invective which has been published against the 
clergy of former ages.” But let us hear Robertson. He 
says :— 

“¢ Even the Christian religion, though its precepts are delivered, 
and its institutions are fixed in Scripture with a precision which 
should have exempted them from being misinterpreted or corrupted, 
degenerated during those ages of darkness into an illiberal super- 
stition. The barbarous nations, when converted to Christianity, 
changed the object, not the spirit, of their religious worship. They 
endeavoured to conciliate the favour of the true God by means not 
unlike to those which they had employed in order to appease their 
false deities. Instead of aspiring to sanctity and virtue, which 
alone can render men acceptable to the great author of order and 
of excellence, they imagined that they satisfied every obligation of 
duty by a scrupulous observance of external ceremonies. Religion, 
according to their conception of it, comprehended nothing else; and 
the rites by which they persuaded themselves that they could gain 
the favour of Heaven, were of such a nature as might have been 
expected from the rude ideas of the ages which devised and intro- 
duced them. They were either so unmeaning, as to be altogether 
unworthy of the being to whose honour they were consecrated, or 
so absurd, as to be a disgrace to reason and humanity.’ p. 19.” 
—p. 103. 

The only proof which he attempts of this frightful abuse 
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is contained in a note on the word “ ceremonies,” in the fore- 
going extract, which he begins by saying, “ All the religious 
maxims and practices of the dark ages are a proof of this. I shall 
produce one remarkable testimony in confirmation of it from 
an author canonized by the Church of Rome—St. Eloy, or 
Egidius, bishop of Noyon, in the seventh century.” Remark- 
ing, by the way, that Robertson is so ignorant of the person 
of whom he is speaking, that by using Egidius instead of 
Elidius, he shows that he mistakes St. Hloy for St. Giles, we 
proceed to give his version of this story, side by side with 





Mosheim’s, from whom he has copied it :— 


“ Mosheim. 


“¢ Bonus Christianus est, qui 
ad ecclesiam frequentius venit, 
et oblationem, quz in altari Deo 
offeratur, exhibet, qui de fructi- 
bus suis non gustat, nisi prius 
Deo aliquid offerat, qui quoties 
sancte solemnitates adveniunt, 
ante dies plures castitatem etiam 
cum propria uxore custodit, ut 
secura conscientia ad Domini al- 
tare accedere possit, qui postremo 
symbolum vel orationem Domi- 
nicam memoriter tenet. - - - - 
Redimite animas vestras de poena 
dum habetis in potestate remedia 
- - - oblationes et decimas eccle- 
siis offerte, luminaria sanctis locis 
juxta quod habetis exhibete - - - 
ad ecclesium quoque frequentius 
convenite, sanctorum patrocinia 
humiliter expetite. - - - Quod si 
observaveritis, securi in die ju- 
dicii ante tribunal eterni judicis 
venientes dicetis: Da, Domine, 
quia dedimus.’—p. 269. 


“ Robertson. 


“ ¢He is a good Christian who 
comes frequently to church; who 
presents the oblation which is 
offered to God upon the altar ; 
who doth not taste of the fruits 
of his own industry until he has 
consecrated a part of them to 
God; who, when the holy festi- 
vals shall approach, lives chastely 
even with his own wife during 
several days, that with a safe 
conscience he may draw near to 
the altar of God ; and who, in the 
last place, can repeat the creed 
and the Lord’s prayer. Redeem, 
then, your souls from destruction 
while you have the means in your 
power ; offer presents and tythes 
to churchmen; come more fre- 
quently to church; humbly im- 
plore the patronage of the saints; 
for if you observe these things, 
you may come with security in 
the day of the tribunal of the 
eternal Judge, and say, “ Give 
to us, O Lord, for we have given 
unto thee.” ’—Vol. i. p. 236.”— 
p. 105. 


“ This then,” says Maitland, “is, according to Robertson, 
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ternal ceremonies.’ Let us then look at it as it stands. Some 
of it appears to me quite unobjectionable, and indeed, as far 
as I can judge, there are only (or to say the least) chiefly 
three points at which Protestants would take offence. 1. ‘ Re- 
deem then your souls from destruction while the means are 
in your power; offer presents and tithes to churchmen.” 
Robertson here mutilates even Mosheim, for the latter shows 
by hyphens that he omits something, and moreover the pas- 
sage as it stands in him is, “ Redeem your souls from destruc- 
tion whilst you have the means in your power, offer oblations 
and tithes to churches.” So that Robertson has changed obla- 
tions into gifts, and churches into Churchmen. But who 
would believe either from Mosheim or Robertson, that the 
passage in St. Eloy’s sermon is as follows :— 


““« Behold, brethren, ye have heard what sort of persons are 
good Christians; and therefore labour as much as you can, with 
God’s assistance, that the Christian name may not be falsely applied 
to you; but, in order that you may be true Christians, always 
meditate in your hearts on the commands of Christ, and fulfil them 
in your practice; redeem your souls from punishment while you 
have the means in your power; give alms according to your means, 
maintain peace and charity, restore harmony among those who are 
at strife, avoid lying, abhor perjury, bear no false witness, commit 
no theft, offer oblations and gifts to Churches, provide lights for 
sacred places according to your means, retain in your memory the 
Creed and the Lord’s Prayer, and teach them to your sons.”— 
pp. 112-113. 


This part, extracted and mutilated by Mosheim and Ro- 
bertson, is an allusion to Dan. iv. 24 (Protest. vers. 27), “ Re- 
deem thou thy sins with alms.” 

The second objection which a Protestant might make to 
the passage is because St. Eloy recommends the faithful hum- 
bly to implore the patronage of the saints. But this doctrine 
we have not time to defend here, nor need we, for it is not 
peculiar to St. Eloy, but has always been believed and prac- 
tised in the Catholic Church. The third is, “give to us, 
O Lord, for we have given unto thee.” We have only to 
observe that the wnto thee was added by Robertson, and that 
the words of the saint express nothing but the spirit of the 
Lord’s Prayer—forgive as we have forgiven. 

“ The charge, however, against Eligius is not only, and perhaps 
not principally, that his doctrine is popishly heretical, but that it is 
grossly defective; he is much to blame, we are told, for what he 
says, but much more to blame for what he does not say. Robertson 
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tells us, ‘ The learned and judicious translator of Dr. Mosheim’s 
Ecclesiastical History, from one of whose additional notes I have 
borrowed this passage, subjoins a very proper reflection— We see 
here a large and ample description of a good Christian, in which 
there is not the least mention of the love of God, resignation to his 
will, obedience to his laws, or of justice, benevolence, and charity 
towards men.”’ Jortin says, ‘As to the true religion, here is the 
sum and substance of it as it is drawn up for us by Eligius, one of 
the principal saints of that age ;’ and, in his table of contents, this 
scrap is referred to as ‘ Eligius’s system of religion.’ White, in the 
notes to his Bampton Lectures (if they should be called his), tells 
us that, ‘no representation can convey stronger ideas of the melan- 
choly state of religion in the seventh century, than the description 
of the character of a good Christian by St. Eligius, or Eloi, bishop 
of Noyon.’ 

* As to defectiveness, then, let it be observed in the first place, 
that this scrap is but a very small part—as nearly as I can calculate, 
not a hundredth part—of a very long sermon; or rather, as one 
might suppose, from its prolixity and tautology, even if the lan- 
guage of St. Eloy’s biographer did not suggest it, of several sermons 
mixed up into one great homily. If it were printed like Bishop 
Horsley’s Sermons, it would, I believe, occupy just about the fifty- 
six octavo pages which contain the first three of them. Candour 
would suggest a possibility that the other ninety-nine parts may 
contain something that may go towards supplying the deficiencies 
of the scrap. 

“ But this is not all; or even what is most important. Mosheim 
printed the passages in such a way as to show that there were some 
omissions, though he did not indicate all. In Jortin’s translation, 
only one mark of omission is retained; and that is, between the 
words ‘prayer’ and ‘redeem.’ In the version given by Robertson, 
all such indications are removed, and the scrap stands as one con- 
tinuous passage. White goes a step further, and prints the Latin 
text without any break or hint of omission. Let us, therefore, see 
what is omitted in the part which is professedly quoted; and as 
that part is not far advanced in the sermon, it will be best to begin 
at the beginning. The part actually extracted by Mosheim I mark 
by italics :— 

“<T beseech you, most dear brethren, and admonish you with 
great humility, that you would listen attentively to those things 
which I desire to suggest to you for your salvation. For Almighty 
God knows that I offer them with fervent love towards you, and 
were I to do otherwise I should undoubtedly be held to have failed 
in my duty. Receive, then, what I say, not for my sake, who am 
of little account, but for your own salvation, willingly ; at least, in 
such a way that what you receive by the ear you may fulfil in prac- 
tice, so that I may be counted worthy to rejoice with you in the 
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kingdom of heaven, not only by my obedience, but through your 
profiting by it. If there is any one of you who is displeased that 
I persist in preaching to you so frequently, I beg him not to be 
offended with me, but rather to consider the danger to which I am 
exposed, and to listen to the fearful threatening which the Lord 
has addressed to priests by his prophet,—‘“ If thou dost not speak 
to warn the wicked from his way, that wicked man shall die in his 
iniquity ; but his blood will I require at thine hand. Nevertheless, 
if thou warn the wicked of his way to turn from it; if he do not 
turn from his way, he shall die in his iniquity; but thou hast 
delivered thy soul.”—Ezek. xxxiii. 8. And that, “Cry aloud, 
spare not, and show my people their sins.”—Is. lviii. 1. 

“‘¢ Consider therefore, brethren, that it is my duty incessantly 
to stir up your minds to fear the judgment of God, and to desire 
the heavenly reward, that, together with you, I may be counted 
worthy to enjoy perpetual peace in the company of angels. I ask 
you, therefore, always to hold in dread the day of judgment; and 
every day to keep before your eyes the day of your death. 

“Consider how far you would be fit to be presented before 
angels, or what you would receive in return for your deserts, and 
whether you will be able in that day to show that the promise of 
your baptism has been kept unbroken. Remember that you then 
made a covenant with God, and that you promised in the very 
sacrament of baptism to renounce the devil and all his works. 
Whosoever was able then made this promise in his own person and 
for himself. If any was unable, his sponsor, that is, he who 
received him at his baptism, made these promises to God for him, 
and in his name. 

*** Consider, therefore, what a covenant you have made with 
God, and examine yourselves whether after that promise you have 
been following that wicked devil whom you renounced. For you 
did renounce the devil, and all his pomps, and his works; that is, 
idols, divinations, auguries, thefts, frauds, fornications, drunkenness, 
and lies, for these are his works and pomps. On the contrary, you 
promised to believe in God the Father Almighty, and in Jesus 
Christ, his only Son, our Lord, conceived of the Holy Ghost, born 
of the Virgin Mary; that he suffered under Pontius Pilate, rose 
from the dead on the third day, and ascended into heaven; and 
then you promised that you would believe also in the Holy Ghost, 
the holy Catholic Church, the remission of sins, the resurrection of 
the body, and the life everlasting. Without all doubt, this your 
covenant and confession which you then made will never be lost 
sight of by God; and, therefore, most dearly beloved, I warn you 
that this your confession or promise should always be kept in your 
own memory, that so your bearing the Christian name, instead of 
rising in judgment against you, may be for your salvation. For 
you are made Christians to this end, that you may always do the 
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works of Christ; that is, that you may love chastity, avoid lewd- 
ness and drunkenness, maintain humility, and detest pride, because 
our Lord Christ both showed humility by example and taught it by 
words, saying—‘“‘ Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart ; 
and ye shall find rest to your souls.” (Matt. xi. 30.) You must 
also renounce envy, have charity among yourselves, and always 
think of the future world, and of eternal blessedness, and labour 
rather for the soul than for the body. For the flesh will be only 
a short time in this would; whereas the soul, if it does well, will 
reign for ever in heaven; but, if it does wickedly, it will burn 
without mercy in hell. He, indeed, who thinks only of this life 
is like the beasts and brute animals. 

*¢ Tt is not enough, most dearly beloved, for you to have received 
the name of Christians, if you do not do Christian works. To be 
called a Christian profits him who always retains in his mind, 
and fulfils in his actions, the commands of Christ; that is, who 
does not commit theft, does not bear false witness, who neither tells 
lies nor swears falsely, who does not commit adultery, who does 
not hate anybody, but loves all men as himself, who does not render 
evil to his enemies, but rather prays for them, who does not stir 
up strife, but restores peace between those who are at variance. 
For these precepts Christ himself has deigned to give by his own 
mouth, in the gospel, saying—‘* Thou shalt do no murder, Thou 
shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not 
bear false wituess, Thou shalt not swear falsely nor commit fraud, 
Honour thy father and thy mother: and, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” (Matt. xix. 18, 19.) And also, “All things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them; for this is the law and the prophets.” (Matt. vii. 12.) 

“¢ And he has given yet greater, but very strong and fruitful 
(valde fortia atque fructifera) commands, saying—“ Love your 
enemies, do good to them that hate you,” and “ pray for them which 
despitefully use you and persecute you.” (Matt. v. 44.) Behold, 
this is a strong commandment, and to men it seems a hard one; 
but it has a great reward; hear what it is—‘* That ye may be,” 
he saith, “the children of your Father which is in heaven.” Oh, 
how great grace! Of ourselves we are not even worthy servants ; 
and by loving our enemies we become sons of God. Therefore, 
my brethren, both love your friends in God, and your enemies for 
God; for “he that loveth his neighbour,” as saith the apostle, 
“hath fulfilled the law.” (Rom. xiii. 8.) For he who will be a 
true Christian must needs keep these commandments; because, if 
he does not keep them, he deceives himself. He, therefore, is a 
good Christian who puts faith in no charms or diabolical inventions, 
but places all his hopes in Christ alone; who receives strangers 
with joy, even as if it were Christ himself, because he will say—‘ I 
was a stranger, and ye took me in,” and, “inasmuch as ye have 
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done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” He, I say, is a good Christian who washes the feet of 
strangers, and loves them as most dear relations; who, according 
to his means, gives alms to the poor; who comes frequently to 
church: who presents the oblation which is offered to God upon the 
altar ; who doth not taste of his fruits before he hath offered some- 
what to God ; who has not a false balance or deceitful measures ; 
who hath not given his money to usury; who both lives chastely 
himself, and teaches his sons and his neighbours to live chastely 
and in the fear of God; and, as often as the holy festivals occur, 
lives continently even with his own wife for some days previously, 
that he may, with safe conscience, draw near to the altar of God ; 
Jinally, who can repeat the Creed or the Lord’s Prayer, and teaches 
the same to his sons and servants. He who is such an one, is, 
without doubt, a true Christian, and Christ also dwelleth in him, who 
hath said, “I and the Father will come and make our abode with 
him.” (John xiv. 23.) And, in like manner, he saith, by the pro- 
phet, “I will dwell in them, and walk in them, and I will be their 
God, and they shall be my people.” (2 Cor. vi. 16.) 

“¢ Behold, brethren, ye have heard what sort of persons are good 
Christians; and therefore labour as much as you can, with God’s 
assistance, that the Christian name may not be falsely applied to 
you; but, in order that you may be true Christians, always medi- 
tate in your hearts on the commands of Christ, and fulfil them in 
your practice ; redeem your souls from punishment while you have 
the means in your power; give alms according to your means, 
maintain peace and charity, restore harmony among those who were 
at strife, avoid lying, abhor perjury, bear no false witness, commit 
no theft, offer oblations and gifts to churches, provide lights for 
sacred places according to your means, retain in your memory the 
Creed and the Lord’s Prayer, and teach them to yoursons. More- 
over, teach and chastise those children for whom you are sponsors, 
that they may always live with the fear of God. Know that you 
are sponsors for them with God. Come frequently also to church ; 
humbly seek the patronage of the saints; keep the Lord’s day in 
reverence of the resurrection of Christ, without any servile work ; 
celebrate the festivals of the saints with devout feeling; love your 
neighbours as yourselves ; what you would desire to be done to you 
by others, that do to others ; what you would not have done to you, 
do to no one ; before all things have charity, for charity covereth a 
multitude of sins ; be hospitable, humble, casting all your care upon 
God, for he careth for you; visit the sick, seek out the captives, 
receive strangers, feed the hungry, clothe the naked ; set at nought 
soothsayers and magicians, let your weights and measures be fair, 
your balance just, your bushel and your pint fair ; nor must you 
claim back more than you gave, nor exact from any one usury for 
money lent. Which, if you observe, coming with security before the 
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tribunal of the eternal Judge, in the day of Judgment, you may say, 
“Give, Lord, for we have given ; shew mercy, for we have shewn 
mercy; we have fulfilled what thou hast commanded, do thou give 
what thou hast promised.”’ 

“T feel that by this extract I do very imperfect justice to the 
sermon of St. Eloy; of which, indeed, I might say that it seems to 
have been written as if he had anticipated all and each of Mosheim’s 
and Maclaine’s charges, and intended to furnish a pointed answer 
to almost every one. I feel it to be most important to our forming 
a right view of the dark ages, that such false statements respecting 
the means of instruction and of grace should be exposed ; but with 
so wide a field before us, I am unwilling, at present, to give more 
space than this to one subject, especially as I am anxious to get 
beyond that part of the subject which consists in merely contra- 
dicting misstatements ; but I cannot do so until I have offered some 
remarks on the work of a popular historian whom I have not as yet 
noticed.”—p. 108-114. 

Maitland gives seven pages more of this sermon, to answer 
other slanderers, and at length concludes by declaring that it 
seems as if it had been written purposely to anticipate and 
refute the charges which are made against it. By the same 
process which has been adopted with regard to this sermon, 
we could make the Lord’s Prayer consist of these words, 
“Our Father who art in heaven, lead us into temptation. 
Amen.” Yet this would scarcely be looked upon as quite 
candid. Mr. Rose, the editor of the British Magazine, the 
High Church periodical, in which Maitland’s papers first ap- 
peared, observes on this passage: “ Here we find not only an 
individual traduced, but through him the religious character 
of a whole age misrepresented, and this misrepresentation now 
generally believed. e find men leaving out what a writer 
says, and then reproaching him with not saying it. We find 
Mosheim, Maclaine, Robertson, Jortin, White, mangling, 
misusing, and (some of them) traducing a writer, whose works 
not one of them, except Mosheim (if even he), had ever seen. 

Every one must recollect Robertson’s account of the feast 
of asses, which he says was not a mere farcical entertain- 
ment, like the feast of fools; “it was an act of devotion, 
performed by the ministers of religion, and by the authority 
of the Church.” He says it was celebrated in commemoration 
of the Virgin Mary’s flight into Egypt. “It was called the 
feast of the ass. A young girl richly dressed, with a child 
in her arms, was set upon an ass superbly caparisoned. The 
ass was taught to kneel at proper places; a hymn, no less 
childish than impious, was sung in his praise, and when the 
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ceremony was ended the priest, instead of the usual words, 
brayed three times like an ass; and the people, instead of 
their usual response, ‘we bless the Lord,’ brayed three times 
in the same manner.”—Hist. Charles V. p. 237. In the first 

lace, as to the facts; this feast was not to commemorate the 

irgin Mary’s flight into Egypt, nor was she mentioned at 
all. The ass was Balaam’s. Bessedte, it never extended 
beyond a few churches in the dioceses of Beauvais and 
Autun. Thirdly, it was not the clergy, but the people who 
patronised Balaam and his ass; and so far was it from 
having the authority of the Church, that the very persons 
from whom Robertson borrows the story, state that the 
bishops attempted to put down the practice by the censures 
of the Church, and that they did not succeed until they were 
backed by the authority of the senate. 

Henry, who rivals Robertson in abuse of the dark ages, 
relates a story in his History of England, book 2, chap. iv. 
vol. iv., p. 68. The following is the text :—“ The clergy in 
this age (the 10th century) were almost as illiterate as the 
laity. Some who filled the highest stations in the Church, 
could not so much as read; while others, who pretended to 
be better scholars, and attempted to perform the public 
offices, committed the most egregious blunders, of which the 
' reader will find one example, out of many, quoted below.” 
Here it is, and “ex uno disce omnes.” “ Meinwere, bishop of 
Paderburn in this century, in reading the public prayers, used 
to say, ‘ Benedic Domine regibus et reginis mulis et mulabus 
(sic) tuis,’ instead of ‘famulis et famulobus (sic),’ which 
made a very ludicrous petition; it changed ‘thy servants, 
men and women,” into ‘male and female mules.’” Will any 
one believe that this was so far from being usual with the 
bishop, that it was a trick played upon him once by the 
emperor, who was his kinsman. The following is the true 
story :— 

“The emperor had a mantle of marvellous beauty, and ex- 
quisite workmanship. Meinwerc had often begged it for his 
church in vain ; and therefore, on one occasion, when the em- 
peror was intent on some particular business, he fairly snatched 
it from his person, and made off with it. The emperor charged 
him with robbery, and threatened to pay him off for it sometime or 
other. Meinwerc replied that it was much more proper that such 
a mantle should hang in the temple of God, than on his mortal 
body, and that he did not care for his threats. They were, how- 
ever, carried into execution in the following manner :—‘ The em- 
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peror knowing that the bishop, being occupied in a great variety of 
secular business, was now and then guilty of a barbarism, both in 
writing and in speaking Latin, with the help of his chaplain effaced 
the syllable fa from the words famulis and famulabus, which form 
part of a collect in the service for the defunct, in the missal ; and 
then called on the bishop to say a mass for the souls of his father 
and mother. Meinwerc, therefore, being unexpectedly called on 
to perform the service, and hastening to do it, read on as he found 
written, mulis et mulabus, but, perceiving the mistake, he repeated 
the words correctly. After mass, the emperor said, in a sarcastic 
manner, to the bishop, ‘‘I asked you to say mass for my father and 
mother, not for my male and female mules.” But he replied, “ By 
the mother of our Lord, you have been at your old tricks, and have 
made a fool of me again ; and now, in no common way, but in the 
service of our God. This he who is my Judge has declared that 
he will avenge; for that which is done to him will not pass by 
unpunished.” Thereupon, he immediately convened the canons in 
the chapter-house of the cathedral, ordered the emperor’s chaplain, 
who had been a party to the trick, to be most severely flogged ; and 
then, having dressed him in new clothes, sent him back to the em- 
peror to tell him what had happened.’ 

** And here, good reader, you have, I believe, the whole and sole 
foundation for the notable story of Bishop Meinwerc and his mules. 
If you have been at church as often as you should have been in 
these five years past, perhaps you would have heard King George .- 
prayed for by men who were neither stupid nor careless; but who 
were officiating from a book which had not been corrected. I am 
sure I have heard it within these six months ;—but there is no need 
to apologize for the bishop.”—p. 136-138. 

Did any one ever hear of a charge against a whole century 
being founded on so ridiculous a story? It is not wonderful 
that Maitland should exclaim (p. 157) that he can “no 
longer call these the darker, but the earlier ages of the 
Church ;” that he should declare (p. 159) that the abuse 
heaped upon the monks for being unlearned, is altogether 
unjust and absurd. “I know,” says he, (p. 164), “as well 
as Mabillon did, that the monks were the most learned men ; 
and that it pleased God to make monastic institutions the 
means of preserving learning in the world, and I hope to 
shew this; but before I do so, I wish to come to a clear 
understanding with those who, instead of thanking the 
monks for what they did, find sufficient employment in 
abusing them for not doing what they never undertook to do, 
and were in fact no more bound to do than other people.” 

We are very sorry that we cannot follow the author 
through “his dark age view of profane learning ;” and that 
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we must be very brief in our notice even of the sacred learn- 
ing of those times—a subject which is ably and learnedly 
discussed in the remaining portion of this book. The ques- 
tion the author now asks is, “ Did the people know anything 
of the Bible in the dark ages?” It would be utterly im- 
possible to give any adequate idea of this part of Maitland, 
without transcribing nearly one hundred pages. He wishes 
to infer the number of Bibles which existed in the middle 
ages from the number of manuscripts of that time which are 
still preserved; and we unfeignedly feel with him the great- 
est astonishment, not that they are so few, but that they are 
somany. Talking of the literary tour of the Benedictines in 
search of manuscripts, he says, “ Still, though they did not 
see all that might have been seen, though their object 
was not precisely the same as ours, and they did not think of 
mentioning the manuscripts of the Scriptures they met with, 
unless some accidental circumstance rendered them remark- 
able, yet it would be easy to specify one hundred copies of 
the whole or parts of the Bible which they happen thus to 
mention, and which had existed during the dark ages. At 
some places they found no manuscripts, which may be easily 
explained; at others, there were one or two, or a few only 
remaining. And it is worthy of notice, how frequently such 
relics consisted of Bibles or parts of the Scriptures.” If we 
take into account the various causes of destruction to which 
manuscripts were exposed—war, fire, the religious fury of 
the Calvinists (which Maitland mentions among these causes), 
ignorance, cupidity, dishonesty, and the other casualties which 
have occurred within the last six hundred years, we must be 
amazed that so many remain; and it is an evident demon- 
stration that the copies must not only have been very nume- 
rous, but that they must have been preserved with the 
greatest care. The author mentions several instances where 
the Bible alone was saved, when the priests and monks were 
able to rescue nothing else; and of the affectionate reverence 
with which they speak of the word of God, and the necessity 
of having it in every monastery; which ought to satisfy every 
rational being that they had the sacred oracles in their hands, 
and that they knew how to use and respect them. It is 
keeping quite below the probable estimate to say, that in all 
the public libraries there must be at least one thousand copies 
of the Scriptures remaining from those times of which we 
are speaking; and we question much if, after the lapse of 
six centuries, posterity will be able to boast of so many copies 
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of the Scripture having gone down to them from this Bible- 


loving age. 


“IT have not found any thing,” says Maitland, where he speaks 
of the frequent notices of the Scripture which he met with in the 
middle ages, “about the arts and engines of hostility, the blind 
hatred of half barbarian kings, the fanatical fury of their subjects, 
or the reckless antipathy of the popes (to the Scriptures). I do 
not recollect any instance in which it is recorded that the Scrip- 
tures, or any part of them, were treated with indignity, or with 
less than profound respect. I know of no case in which they were 
intentionally defaced or destroyed (except, as I have just stated, as 
to their rich covers), though I have met with and hope to produce 
several instances, in some of which they were the only, and in 
others almost the only, books which were preserved through the 
revolutions of the monasteries to which they belonged, and all the 
ravages of fire, pillage, carelessness, or whatever else had swept 
away all the others. I know (and in saying this, I do not mean 
anything but to profess my ignorance ; for did I suppress such 
knowledge, I might well be charged with gross dishonesty), of 
nothing which should lead me to suppose that any human craft or 
power was exercised to prevent the reading, the multiplication, the 


diffusion of the word of God.”—p. 220-221. 


In several of the subsequent chapters, Maitland proves 
that the monks were obliged to have the psalms by heart, 
that they repeated them on their journeys, that their time 
was spent in celebrating the Divine mysteries, in prayer, and 
sacred reading ; that they were in the habit of carrying the 
Bible with them when they went any distance from home; 
and that the whole Scripture, Old and New Testament, was 
publicly read through for the whole community every year, 


part of it in the church, and part in the refectory. 


“ A monk, says the author, was expected to know the Psalter by 
heart. Martene, in his commentary on the rule of St. Benedict, quotes 
and acquiesces in the observation that the words ‘legantur’ and ‘dican- 
tur’ had been used advisedly, and with a design to intimate that the 
lessons were to be read from a book, but the psalms were to be said or 
sung by memory, He also quotes, from several of the ancient 
rules, proofs that means of instruction were used, which render it 
probable that this was practicable, and was required. From Pacho- 
mius, ‘He who will renounce the world...... must remain a few 
days outside the gate, and shall be taught the Lord’s Prayer, and 
as many psalms as he can learn;’ and again, ‘There shall be no- 
body whatever (omnino nullus) in the monastery who will not learn 
to read, and get by heart some part of the scriptures; at the least 


(quod minimum est) the New Testament and Psalter.’ 


‘If any one who is in good health shall neglect to offer prayers, 


St. Basil, 
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and to commit the psalms to memory, making sinful excuses, let 
him be separated from the society of the others, or let him fast for 
a week.’ St. Ferreol, ‘No one who claims the name of a monk 
can be allowed to be ignorant of letters.’”—pp. 338-9. 


Lest any one should imagine that such practices were 
confined to the monks, we subjoin the first three canons of 
the council of Pavia, held in the ninth century, a.D. 850. 
The council of Rheims gave similar commands in the same 
age. 

“¢T, The holy synod has decreed that the domestic and private 
life of a bishop ought to be above all scandal and suspicion, so that 
we may (according to the apostle) provide things honest, not only 
before God, but before all men. It is meet, therefore, that in the 
chamber of the bishop, and for all more private service, priests 
and clerks of sound judgment should be in attendance; who, while 
their bishop is engaged in watching, praying, and searching the 
scriptures, may constantly wait on him, and be witnesses, imitators, 
and (to the glory of God) setters forth, of his holy conversation. 

“‘<JJ, We decree that bishops shall perform mass, not only on 
Sundays, and on the principal festivals, but that, when possible, 
they shall attend the daily sacrifice. Nor shall they think it be- 
neath them to offer private prayers, first for themselves, then for 
their brethren of the priesthood, for kings, for all the rulers of the 
Church of God, for those who have particularly commended them- 
selves to their prayers, and especially for the poor; and to offer 
the sacrifice of the altar (hostias offere) to God, with that “pious 
compunction, and deep feeling of holy devotion, which belongs to 
more private ministration, that the priest himself may become a 
living offering, and a sacrifice to God of a broken spirit. 

“<TIT. It is our pleasure that a bishop should be content with 
moderate entertainments, and should not urge his guests to eat and 
drink ; but should rather at all times shew himself a pattern of 
sobriety. At his table let there be no indecent subjects of dis- 
course ; and let no ridiculous exhibition, no nonsense of silly stories, 
no foolish talking of the unwise, no buffoon tricks, be admitted. 
Let the stranger, the poor, the infirm, be there, who, blessing 
Christ, may receive a blessing from the sacerdotal table. Let there 
be sacred reading ; let viva voce exhortation follow, that the guests 
may rejoice in having been refreshed, not only with temporal food, 
but with the nourishment of spiritual discourse, that God may be 
glorified in all things through Jesus Christ our Lord.’ ”—p. 341-2. 

We would gladly follow the author through the entire of 
the arguments by which he proves that the Scriptures were 
familiar to the Christians of the middle ages. One of these 
consists in the fact, that all the distinguished ecclesiastics of 
those times were eulogized for the knowledge of the sacred 
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volume. Again, we have direct evidence of the same fact in 
numberless instances. We have only room for a small 
portion of Maitland’s evidence. The first instance relates to 
John, abbot of Gorze. “Being therefore,” says his bio- 
grapher, “greatly stimulated by them (a company of nuns), 
and more inflamed than he had been before by any example 
of virtue, he deliberated with a fixed mind on a plan fora 
more perfect life. He therefore immediately began with 
these hand-maidens of God a course of divine reading with all 
his might, having first read through the whole of the Old and 
New Testament.”—Maitland, p. 465. This man flourished 
about the end of the tenth century. We are told also of 
Ludiger, bishop of Munster, who died in the beginning of 
the ninth century, “ that he was well instructed in the sacred 
writings, and that he did not neglect to lecture his disciples 
daily; and whatever he found to be enjoined in the holy 
books, he studied to practise and teach.” It is told of this 
saint, that when he was quite a child, when any body asked 
him, what have you been doing to-day? he would say that 
he had been all day making books, or writing, or reading. 
And when he was further asked, “ Who taught you?” he 
would answer, “God taught me.” “The reason,” says 
Maitland, most justly, “why this circumstance is worth 
mentioning is, that it indicates a state of things in which the 
child was familiar with books, and reading, and writing. If 
he had not seen it practised, he would have no more thought 
of writing than Philip Quarl’s monkey did, before his master 
came to the island.” Of St. Dunstan, who lived in the tenth 
century, it is told that he spent his leisure in religious exer- 
cises, in reading the divine writings, and in correcting copies 
of them. The same thing is told of Maiolus, abbot of 
Clugni, in the tenth century; of Lambert, abbot of Lobbes, 
in the eleventh century; and in the same century of An- 
selm, bishop of Lucca, “that he knew almost all the holy 
Scripture by heart, and as soon as he was asked, could tell 
what each and all the holy expositors thought on any par- 
ticular point. William of Malmesbury says of Wulstin, 
bishop of Worcester, who lived in the same age, that “lying, 
standing, walking, sitting, he had always a psalm on his lips, 
always Christ in his heart ;” and of his contemporary Arnold, 
bishop of Soissons, we are told that for “three years and a 
half he never spoke to any creature, but spent his time 
in reading the word of God, and in meditation.” Abbot 
Thierry had the Scriptures by heart; and “ the table-talk 
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of Aufidius, a man of high rank and military education, was 
always seasoned by references to holy Scripture.” “We 
shall not,” says Maitland, (p. 465), “surely, be told that 
such stories as these are either fictions or very singular cases, 
or even that they are to any important extent either coloured 
or exaggerated. It would be easy to multiply them, and‘not 
easy to escape the inference that a familiar knowledge of the 
word of God was possessed and valued by many in those ages 
which have been represented not merely as without light, but 
as so fiercely in love with darkness, that they were positively 
hostile to the Scriptures, and not only virtually destroyed 
them, and made them void by their wicked doctrines, but 
actually hated and destroyed the very letter of the Bible.” 

The next proof that the Scriptures were familiarly known 
by both clergy and laity is taken from the sermons and homi- 
lies of that period which have come down to us. The reader 
will find one in Maitland, from page 479 to 488. It was 
preached by Bardo, archbishop of Mentz, on an occasion when 
his object was to recover his character for learning, and to 
remove an unfavourable impression from the minds of the 
people. We have not room for it, but may refer the reader 
to our extract from St. Eloy, or to any other homily of the 
middle ages. They are almost a string of scriptural quo- 
tations, which it is truly astonishing that the preachers ever 
got together without a concordance, and which the audience 
could neither have listened to nor endured if they had not 
been familiar with the Bible. After part of Bardo’s sermon 
has been quoted by Maitland, he observes (p. 488) :— 

-“ These extracts may give the reader some idea of the sermon, 
and whatever a severe criticism might find to say respecting the 
taste or the truth of some of the applications, 1 feel that I may 
confidently ask whether it does not imply a greater familiarity with 
the Scriptures in both the preacher and the hearers than most 
people would have given them credit for? When it is considered 
how small a part I have given, and that the whole is characterized 
by the same biblical phraseology, it really does appear to me sur- 
prising how any man could on such short notice put together such 
a string of texts at a period when concordances, common-place 
books, and other pulpit assistants, had not been invented 
what did the audience think of the sermon? Was the unhappy 
preacher really casting pearls before swine in thus profusely quoting 
a book, the very existence of which was unknown to them? Surely, 
if they knew nothing of the Bible, they must have wondered what 
he was talking about and what he was driving at, and have sorely 
repented that they had expressed discontent with his former brief 
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sermon. Surely, if the emperor participated in the blind hatred of 
the ‘half-barbarian kings of feudal Europe,’ and the audience in 
‘the fanatical furies of their ignorant people,’ by which we are told 
that the Scriptures were so cruelly and hatefully oppressed, such a 
preacher was likely to be torn in pieces. But nothing of the sort 
appears to have happened. ‘The people certainly were astonished ; 
and it is said that all of them agreed in the strangest notion imagi- 
nable, namely, that the preacher was a highly fit man to be Pope.” 


The last argument and the most irresistible is that taken 
from the histories, biographies, familiar letters, legal instru- 
ments, and writings of every kind in those times, for no matter 
by whom they were written, they are all literally made up of 
the Scriptures. If the Scriptures had not been most familiarly 
known, no person could have written these documents, nor 
eould any one have understood them when they were written. 
Now, when we reflect on the enormous amount of these 
manuscripts which must have existed—when, in spite of fire, 
war, pestilence, and time, hundreds of thousands of them of 
one kind or another have come down to us, we must admit 
that an extraordinary knowledge of the Scriptures must have 
been universal. This argument is put by Maitland in the 
following words :— 


“The fact, however, to which I have so repeatedly alluded is 
simply this—the writings of the dark ages are, if I may use the 
expression, made of the Scriptures. I do not merely mean that the 
writers constantly quoted the Scriptures, and appealed to them as 
authorities on all occasions, as other writers have done since their 
day—though they did this, and it is a strong proof of their fami- 
liarity with them—but I mean that they thought and spoke and 
wrote the thoughts and words and phrases of the bible, and that 
they did this constantly and habitually as the natural mode of 
expressing themselves. They did it too not exclusively in theolo- 
gical or ecclesiastical matters, but in histories, biographies, familiar 
letters, legal instruments, and documents of every description. I 
do not know that I can fully express my meaning, but perhaps 
I may render it more clear if I repeat that I do not so much refer 
to direct quotations of Scripture, as to the fact that their ideas seem 
to have fallen so naturally into the words of Scripture, that they 
were constantly referring to them in a way of passing allusion, 
which is now very puzzling to those who are unacquainted with the 
phraseology of the Vulgate, and forms one of the greatest impedi~ 
ments in the way of many who wish to read their works. It isa 
difficulty which no dictionary or glossary will reach. What the 
reader wants, and the only thing that will help him, is a concord- 
ance of the Vulgate, in which to look out such words as seem to be 
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used in a strangé apd unintelligible way. Without seeing them in 
their original context, there is little chance of discovering their 
meaning—but then is it not clear that the passage was present to 
the mind of the writer, and that he expected it to be so to those of 
his readers? How could it be otherwise ?”—p. 470. 


Yet, in spite of this overwhelming mass of evidence, evidence 
derived from so many different sources, each of which in- 
creases the stream, until it at length becomes irresistible, we 
shall still hear very likely the old trumpery about Luther and 
the Bible, which he, happy man! discovered after it had been 
lost in the dark ages. Yet look at these facts. A multitude 
of the writers of the middle ages speak of the Bible as a 
book familiarly known; it was in all convents, monasteries, 
churches; parts of it were repeated from memory; the whole 
of it was read through in the religious communities each 
year; it was carried about on journeys; it was ornamented 
with gold, silver, and precious stones, and publicly presented 
in the churches; a large number of copies have survived 
rapine, murder, fire, and the casualties of six hundred years; 
it was constantly and sometimes exclusively read by those 
pious men whose lives have come down to us; the sermons 
of the period were a string of texts, and every thing that was 
written by priest or monk, by secular or regular, was written 
in scripture phraseology, and filled with passages from and 
allusions to the sacred volume. Is it not strange that after 
all this any one would be so barefaced and so ignorant as to 
repeat the old calumnies against the dark ages? But, unfor- 
tunately, there are such people to be found. 

“T am not,” says Maitland, “such an enthusiast as to suppose 
that a series of papers in a magazine, desultory and superficial as I 
sincerely acknowledge these to be, can do much to stop the per- 
petual repetition of falsehood long established, widely circulated, 
and maintained with all the tenacity of party prejudice. If I were, 
the occurrences of almost every day would, I hope, teach me wis- 
dom. While these sheets have been going through the press they 
have brought me a specimen quite worthy of Robertson, and so 
much to our present purpose that I cannot help noticing it. Even 
since the foregoing paragraph was written, a proof sheet has come 
from the printing-oftice, wrapped in a waste quarter of a sheet of a 
book which I do not know that I have seen, but the name of which 
I have often heard, and which I have reason to believe has been 
somewhat popular of late. The head-line of the page before me is 


“TheUniverity. 6 ¢TYAUBIGNE’S REFORMATION. — “:Discovey. 
“ Among the contents of the page thus headed, and in the column 
3 2 
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under ‘Discovery. The Bible,’ we find the following passage re- 
lating to Luther :— 

“*The young student passed at the university library every 
moment he could snatch from his academic duties. Books were 
still rare, and it was a high privilege in his eyes to be enabled to 
profit by the treasures collected in that vast collection. One day 
(he had then been studying two years at Erfurth, and was twenty 
years of age) he opened one after another several books in the 
library, in order to become acquainted with their authors. <A 
volume he opens in its turn arrests his attention. He has seen 
nothing like it to this moment. He reads the title—it is a Bible ! 
a rare book, unknown in those days. Tis interest is excited to a 
high degree; he is overcome with wonder at finding more in the 
volume than those fragments of the Gospels and Epistles, which the 
Church had selected to be read in the temples every Sunday through- 
out the year. ‘Till then, he had supposed these constituted the en- 
tire word of God; and now behold, how many pages, how many 
chapters, how many books, of which he had not before had a notion.’ 

“Ts it not odd that Luther had not by some chance or other 
heard of the Psalms ?—but there is no use in criticising such non- 
sense. Such it must appear to every moderately informed reader, 
but he will not appreciate its absurdity until he is informed that on 
the same page this precious historian has informed his readers that 
in the course of the two preceding years Luther had ‘applied 
himself to learn the philosophy of the middle ages in the writings of 
Occam, Scot, Bonaventure, and Thomas Aquinas,’—of course none of 
those poor creatures knew anything about the Bible.”—pp. 467-70. 


Milner, the deacon, has given the following version of this 
story :-— 


“In the second year after Luther had entered into the monas- 
tery, he accidentally met with a Latin bible in the library. It 
proved to him a treasure. Then he first discovered that there 
were MORE scripture-passages extant than those which were read 
to the people: for the scriptures were at that time very little known 
in the world.’ Vol. iv. p. 324. Really one hardly knows how to 
meet such statements, but will the reader be so good as to remem- 
ber that we are not now talking of the dark ages, but of a period 
when the press had been half a century in operation; and will he 
give a moment’s reflection to the following statement, which I 
believe to be correct, and which cannot, I think, be so far inaccu- 
rate as to affect the argument. To say nothing of parts of the 
bible, or of books whose place is uncertain, we know of at least 
twenty different editions of the whole Latin Bible printed in 
Germany only before Luther was born. These had issued from 
Augsburg, Strasburg, Cologne, Ulm, Mentz (two), Basil (four), 
Nuremberg (ten), and were dispersed through Germany, I repeat, 
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before Luther was born;* and I may add that before that event 
there was a printing press at work in this very town of Erfurt, 
where, more than twenty years after, he is said to have made his 
‘discovery.’ Some may ask what was the pope about all this time? 
Truly one would think he must have been off his guard; but as to 
these German performances, he might have found employment 
nearer home if he had looked for it. Before Luther was born, the 
bible had been printed in Rome, and the printers had had the 
assurance to memorialise his holiness, praying that he would help 
them off with some copies. It had been printed too at Naples, 
Florence, and Placenza, and Venice alone had furnished eleven 
editions. No doubt we should be within the truth if we were to 
say that beside the multitude of manuscript copies, not yet fallen 
into disuse, the press had issued fifty different editions of the whole 
Latin Bible, to say nothing of Psalters; New Testaments, or other 
parts. And yet, more than twenty years after, we find a young 
man who had received ‘a very liberal education,’ who ‘had made 
great proficiency in his studies at Magdeburg, Eisenach, and Erfurt,’ 
and who, nevertheless, did not know what a Bible was, simply be- 
cause ‘ the Bible was unknown in those days.’ ”—p. 469, note. 

If one-tenth part of the calumnies which have been invented 
concerning the middle ages—all because the people of those 
times were Catholics, and some of them monks—had been 
written or spoken about anything but religion, their authors 
would have been hunted out of society, and the books which 
contained them would be consigned to eternal infamy. If 
persons who did not know the very alphabet of science were 
to cast wholesale aspersions upon its most eminent professors 
without ever having seen or read their works, would any one 
endure such intolerable insolence? Yet here we find some- 
thing infinitely worse, not only endured but encouraged. All 
the millions of Christians who inhabited the world for six or 
seven hundred years, are found guilty of the grossest ignorance, 
of superstition and idolatry, on the evidence of men who 
have never seen any of their works beyond a few mutilated 
extracts, which they still farther mutilate, and pervert in 
the most scandalous and flagitious manner. No one seems to 
recollect that the monasteries were the houses of the poor and 
the afflicted; that their inhabitants devoted their time to 
prayer, meditation, and study; that they were the physicians, 
not only of the soul, but also of the body; and that it is to 
their labour and care we are indebted for the Bible itself, as 
well as for all the works of antiquity which have come down 
tous. The Christian Church also was in those times, to use 





* For an enumeration of these editions, see two articles, “ Versions of Scrip- 
ture,” in Nos. 11. and v. of this Journal, 
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Maitland’s words, “ the source and spring of civilization, the 
dispenser of what little comfort and security there was in the 
things of this world, and the quiet scriptural asserter of the 
rights of man.” In the long and beautiful account which the 
author gives of St. Bernard and Peter the Venerable, he 
alludes briefly to the character of the monks as landlords. 
** Without entering,” he says, “into a subject (page 393) 
which is extremely interesting, and for the illustration of 
which materials are very abundant, I may just observe that 
the extraordinary benefit which they conferred on society by 
colonizing waste places—places chosen because they were 
waste and solitary, and could not be reclaimed except by the 
incessant labour of those who were willing to work hard and 
live hard—lands often given because they were not worth 
keeping .... was small in comparison with the advantages 
derived from them by society after they had become large 
proprietors—landlords with more benevolence, and farmers 
with more intelligence and capital, than any others. One 
thing, however, is worthy of notice.... . that these ecclesi- 
astical landlords did not make so much of their property as 
they might have done, or as would have been made of it by 
the unprincipled and tyrannical laymen by whom they were 
surrounded, and too often robbed. I think we may infer, 
from Peter’s (the venerable abbot of Clugni) way of alluding 
to their mode of treating their tenants and those serfs over 
whom the law gave them so great a power, that, though in 
one sense very careful of their property, they were not care- 
ful, or had not the wisdom, to make the most of it.” It is 
no wonder that he designates the flagitious robbery of these 

ood landlords, who supported the labourer comfortably at 
a and fed the poor in their halls, by the epithets “ bare- 
faced spoliation and brute force.” 





Art. VIII.—“ Opinions delivered by the Judges on the Questions 
of Law propounded to them in the Case of O’Connell v. the 
Queen ; writs of Error, ordered to be printed the 2nd Sept. 
1844.” London: 1844. 


Ww resume, not reluctantly, our review of the Irish State 

prosecution. ‘The scene of our former notice was laid 
in the Irish Court of Queen’s Bench, the present will be 
chiefly conversant of the proceedings in the House of Lords. 
. In our last number, we carried our hasty sketch of the 
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proceedings down to the verdict. The forms of law allowed, 
or rather compelled, the ardent prosecutors to pause for a 
space ; weeks were passed without any move on either side. 
No sooner had the judges reassembled, however, than a motion 
was made on the part of the Traversers for a new trial, on the 
ground, principally, of the fraudulent tampering with the 
panel, the reception of illegal evidence, and the one-sided 
charge of the Chief Justice. It is not within the scope of 
our design, to enter into the arguments of the counsel on this 
motion ; neither will we be guilty of the injustice of making 
extracts, where the entire should be read. We cannot, how- 
ever, help pointing the attention of our readers in an especial 
manner, to the solid and masterly argument of Thomas 
O’Hagan. It was worthy of the occasion; it was the speech 
of the lawyer, the orator, and the scholar. Well may the 
North be proud—and the North is proud—of having cradled 
such a man. Unlike many of his brethren, who are only 
great on great occasions, Mr. O’Hagan is one of the readiest 
and quickest advocates at the Irish bar, and is rapidly advanc- 
ing to the leadership of his circuit. The new trial, was, of 
course, refused, Judge Perrin dissenting from his brethren. 
Would that he had been on this, and on other occasions during 
the trial, a little more firm and self-relying. 

The last of the motions made on the 'Traversers’ part, was the 
motion in arrest of judgment. Our limited space compels us 
to dispatch this too in a very few words. The argument was 
opened by Sir Coleman O’Loughlin, the junior counsel of 
the Traversers, who had sustained the heaviest part of the 
labour of the case on his shoulders from the commencement, 
and who in his excess of zeal for his clients, nearly sacrificed his 
own life. We need not remind our readers of the general 
regret expressed and felt at the illness, and the universal joy 
experienced at the recovery, of this highly gifted and able 
young man. To him is due much of the credit attachable 
to the successful termination of the case. He has inherited 
from his father a name dear to Ireland, and his struggles with 
the serpent of this State Prosecution, while yet in the infancy 
of his professional career, foreshadow a fame not inferior to 
his father’s, when years shall have imparted to him increased 
confidence and experience. We question whether any man 
of his standing, at the Irish or English bar, could have made 
such an argument as he made upon this motion. But all ar- 
gument, and reasoning, and reference to authority, were in 
vain; the court ruled every thing against the accused. Like 
those, judges, who in the sanguinary days of the criminal law, 
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“emptied the gaols into the grave;” the Judges of the 
Queen’s Bench appeared to side in all things with the prose- 
cutor. It is ludicrous now to turn back to the judgments 
delivered upon this occasion, over-ruled as they are in almost 
every particular by the House of Lords; for example, the sixth 
and seventh counts in the indictment appeared to have been 
the pet ones of the Irish Judges; and these, their English 
brethren have unanimously declared to be quite untenable. 

So far, the Irish Attorney-General’s progress was one con- 
tinued victory; flushed with his triumph, therefore, and 
unmindful of the means by which it had been achieved, he 
dragged his victims up for sentence. The leaders of the Irish 
people were called to the bar of the Court of Queen’s Bench as 
convicted conspirators. With cheek unblenched, and with 
haughty port, they entered the court. The moment they 
appeared, the bar—the Irish bar, to their eternal honour be it 
recorded—rose and gave them an enthusiastic greeting ; Con- 
servative and Radical, Catholic and Protestant, Repealer and 
Anti-Repealer, joined in the demonstration. It was only thus, 
that they could protest against the unjust sentence that was 
about to be recorded. Many of them hated O’Connell politi- 
cally ; some were indifferent ; al/ felt that he had not got a fair 
trial. The judges frowned, but their frowns were unheeded. 
Public opinion is now of too sturdy a growth in Ireland to be 
checked by the scowl of power. The sentence was passed ; 
Judge Burton wept as he delivered it. Had his lordship been 
gifted with a prophetic spirit, he would have treasured up the 
tears he shed over the Traversers, to let them fall soon after 
for himself and his brethren. The British House of Lords has 
judicially declared the whole proceedings in the Irish Court 
of Queen’s Bench, erroneous and fraudulent. Should not 
those weep who permitted that fraud, and who, when applied 
to, refused to remedy it ? 

The sentence was listened to by the Traversers without 
any apparent emotion. There were many anxious and eager 
whisperings through the court, as every one imparted his 
opinion of its severity to his neighbour. There was the pro- 
foundest silence however, as Daniel O’Connell spoke the very 
few words he did speak in reply to that judgment and sen- 
tence. He knew that that was not the time or place to enter 
fully into the matter. Few therefore, and dignified, were his 
observations; they had the solemn earnestness of truth— 
“It is now, my Lords, with great regret, that I express my 
painful conviction THAT JUSTICE HAS NOT BEEN DONE.” The 
pent-up feelings of that crowded court, could be repressed 
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no longer. A loud and long continued cheer spoke the assent 
of the auditory to the declaration of O’Connell—that indig- 
nant shout expressed the feelings with which that sentence 
was received all over the world. In sooth, it was a sentence 
that carried no moral weight with it. The gambler, it was 
true, had won the game, but the paltry fraud by which he 
had attained success, had been detected and exposed. To re- 
peat the scathing words of Jonathan Henn—* that sentence 
“‘ was unjust and oppressive, and amounted to an exercise of 
“ legal tyranny which ought not to be known to the English 
“ law.” 

On a glorious sunlit evening, the 30th of May 1844, the 
Irish Patriots left the Four Courts in custody of the Sheriff 
to be consigned to a dungeon. There was no tumult, no 
groaning, no apparent excitement, as they passed rapidly to 
the prison. The people looked on in speechless horror. It 
was an insult to Ireland which ages may not obliterate. 
Had O’Connell wished it, the chivalry of England, with the 
Great Captain at its head, would have found it no easy task 
to make him a prisoner. He preached peace, however, and 
the most infirm tipstaff of the court would have formed a 
sufficient escort to the prison. Still the smoothness on the 
surface shewed the depth of feeling beneath. The absence 
of all noisy ebullition only proved its intensity. It is when 
the steam is letting off, and when the pressure on the engines 
is least, that the noise is the greatest. A far-seeing states- 
man would have read this correctly, and have retraced his 
steps. Mr. Attorney-General Smith, and his man Brewster, 
clapped their wings and crowed defiance. With them the 
end justified the means. They had thrust the foremost man 
of modern times into a dungeon; and thus by the rule that 
had been acted upon for years in Ireland, had fitted them- 
selves for the bench. Great was the glorification of their 
friends. The Attorney-General was compared to Lord 
Coke, and Brewster, it was thought, greatly resembled Lord 
Mansfield. The Irish people waited patiently. There was 
a final appeal to the House of Lords, but many thought it 
worse than mockery to test it; so thought not O'Connell. He 
resolved that no act or default of his should be construed 
into an acquiescence in such a great injustice. It was true, 
some of the most flagrant grievances that had been suffered 
upon the trial, could not be reviewed in the court of appeal 
at all. The utter inadequacy of the evidence to sustain any 
count in the indictment—the reception of testimony which 
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should have been rejected—the refusal of the witnesses’ 
names—the one-sided charge of the Chief-Justice, and the 
sectarian character of the jury—were all, by the unbending 
rules of law, shut out from the consideration of the court of 
error. In the literal sense of those solemn words, these 
should now be left “ to God and the country.” The court of 
appeal could not travel out of the record, and these mon- 
strosities did not appear upon the face of it. 

The House of Lords is an appropriate assembly room for 
the peers of England. There is a subdued grandeur about 
its general arrangement and its smallest details. The royal 
throne is not elevated too high above the seats of the aristo- 
cratic senators. The Chancellor presides over the debates; 
but his seat—the woolsack—is on a level with those of the 
spiritual and temporal peers. ‘The thick carpets on the 
Chamber itself, and upon all its approaches, prevent the foot- 
fall of those entering or leaving the house distracting the 
sedate consultations of the unexcitable senate. The infusion 
of plebeian blood in the person of an occasional law lord, is 
too small to instil uch healthy vigour into the veins of this 
venerable body. Every one, except Lord Brougham, seems 
to enter its precincts with measured steps and slow. The 
very doors creak not on their well-oiled hinges, and open 
as it were spontaneously to admit the titled aristocracy 
of England. The ushers and vergers look more like marble 
statues in full dress than like living men. If they com- 
municate with each other, it is only by signs. On those 
occasions when the House of Lords sit as a court of appeal, 
they hear barristers on the part of the litigants at their bar, 
and allow an influx of strangers into the body of their house 
in the persons of the learned judges of England. Those 
grave personages, however, although they sit in the house, 
do not mingle with the peers. Their places are at the table, 
around which they cluster, living impersonations of all the 
deep knowledge that is to be found buried in the legal text- 
books and reports—the depositaries of the lew non scripta of 
England. 

Before a tribunal thus constituted, the case of the Irish 
State Prisoners came to be argued. The Attorney-General 
for Ireland had called upon the Irish judges to fling the 
Traversers into a dungeon, before their appeal had been 
adjudicated upon. Let the decision of that tribunal be what 
it might, he was determined that the Traversers should be 
punished. A fine levied might be repaid; a recognizance 
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might be cancelled; but the prisoner can never get back 
months spent ina dungeon. It must never be forgotten—it 
never will be forgotten—that the order of reversal of the House 
‘of Lords only reached the state prisoners after they had been 
for upwards of three months the inmates of a gaol—the com- 
panions of pickpockets and petty-larceners. Imprisonment 
for such a space at his advanced age, might have proved fatal 
to ordinary men; but O’Connell was no ordinary man. His 
body and mind seem equally adapted for his high position; 
and he left the Richmond Penitentiary with step as light and 
elastic as he entered it. 

Sir Thomas Wilde, the ex-Attorney General of England, 
had been selected by O’Connell as his leading counsel in the 
lords. Three things mainly contribute to success in legal 
strategy—a good cause—an able advocate—and just judges. 
The two former were within the prisoners’ own selection ; the 
latter they had to take as they found them. Had their 
consent been asked on a recent occasion, it is more than pro- 
bable they would not have been satisfied with the Irish Court 
of Queen’s Bench. They had now a just cause, They had 
been falsely accused, foully convicted, and illegally punished 
in their own country, and by their own countrymen, They 
came to seek redress from the law lords of England, not as a 
boon, but as a right. ‘The government had closed the prison 
doors upon them, before their appeal could be heard; if they 
had not been thus precipitate, Daniel O’Connell could him- 
self, once more, have stood at the bar of the House of Lords, 
and stated his own and his fellow-traversers’ case. We can 
well conceive the triumphant chuckle of Brewster, and the 
other small officials, at this notable move. To use a legal 
phrase, however, “ they took nothing by their motion” but 
ultimate discomfiture and defeat. The small elevation they 
acquired by the imprisonment of the traversers only served to 
increase the severity of their fall. 

Sir Thomas Wilde occupied the place that the Irish people 
would have selected for their own countryman. It is only 
justice to him to say, that he was worthy of being the national 
advocate; he threw his whole heart into the case. He 
brought the vast stores of his legal learning, and the blunt 
manliness of his thoroughly English character to bear upon it. 
Many an argument used by him in the course of his opening 
speech, obtained the weight and importance of a judicial 
decision, when afterwards adopted and embodied in the judg- 
ments of the learned law lords. It is not our object, nor in 
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sooth would it be at all consistent with our limited space, to 
attempt to give anything like a full analysis of the speeches 
made upon this memorable occasion. We have reason to think, 
however, that they will appear in an authorized shape, and’ 
have no doubt that they will be useful studies in all after 
times for the statesman and the lawyer. 

The counsel concerned in the cause had, very properly, 
divided the several matters to be argued between themselves ; 
and upon Mr. Peacock devolved the task of grappling with 
some of the nicer and subtler legal points in the case. No 
one could manage them more adroitly. The special pleaders, 
and black-letter men, listened to him with ecstasy. He had 
cases innumerable, and if we are not greatly misinformed, his 
argument upon this occasion, has raised his fame, as an astute 
and painstaking lawyer, even higher than it was before. 

To Mr. Hill’s part in the division of professional labour, 
fell the argument of the traversers’ challenge to the array, in 
consequence of the fraudulent tampering with the jury book. 
He argued it with great force and ability. That challenge 
signed “Coleman O’Loughlin” stands uncontradicted—ad- 
mitted—on the files of the Irish Court of Queen’s Bench— 
an eternal memorial of the corrupt administration of justice 
in Ireland. The ruffian who dared to profane the sanctuary 
of justice, by filching away a part of the jury list, may per- 
haps escape exposure and punishment; but little doubt is 
entertained as to the persons who planned the fraud and 
suborned the perpetrator. 

Mr. Kelly closed the arguments on the part. of the ap- 
pellants. He powerfully and successfully attacked the entire 
frame-work of the indictment. From the immense farago of 
legal verbiage, and nonsensical repetitions which seemed 
studiously to have been strung together, not for the purpose 
of explaining clearly to the accused the accusations he was 
to answer, but to mystify and mislead him—the learned 
counsel dragged forth the charges stripped of their legal 
technicalities. He demonstrated that the greater part of 
them were no offences at all. Under one count, the sixth, 
the appellants were found guilty of conspiring to cause large 
numbers to assemble for the purpose of procuring changes in 
the law! In the seventh, they were found guilty of having 
conspired to bring into disrepute the tribunals established in 
Treland for the administration of justice, in order to induce 
parties to have recourse to other tribunals! Now, the 
learned sages of the Queen’s Bench in Ireland, declared that 
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both these counts disclosed serious and grave offences; and 
the House of Lords was called upon to affirm that decision. 
The judges of England, and the law lords—-with the single 
exception of Lord Brougham (!) who doubted—over-ruled the 
absurd and monstrous decision of the Irish judges, and de- 
clared these counts did not contain any legal charge. If they 
had come to any other conclusion, it would have behoved 
Lord Brougham and Sir James Graham, and even the 
premier himself, to have obtained a bill of indemnity from 
parliament to save them from the legal consequences of their 
exertions for parliamentary and legal reform. 

Sir William Follett, confessedly the most highly-gifted 
legal man of the English bar, opened the case for the crown. 
As Attorney-general for England, it was his duty to hold the 
shield over his Irish brother. What a revolting task must it 
not have been to him! He had to argue that the indictment 
was a good one; that the trial had been a fair one; and that 
the sentence following upon the trial had been a just one! 
Labouring under great physical weakness, he still proved 
himself worthy of his high place at the bar, and his still 
higher position in the estimation of his brethren. His was a 
clever argument, cunningly put together, and admirably 
delivered. He studiously avoided, or as it is technically 
called, “shirked” the broad constitutional questions arising in 
the case. As a skilful soldier, who has the care of a weakly- 
garrisoned citadel, and is afraid to expose his slender forces 
in a pitched battle, contents himself with strengthening his 
defences, without attempting aggressive warfare; so Sir 
William avoided the great questions involved in the chal- 
lenge to the array, and contented himself with arguing that 
the challenge itself was. informal. On the whole, however, 
we must admit that his argument, looked upon as that of an 
advocate, was excellent ; and we hope when he next appears 
in a great case, that he will have a better foundation upon 
which to raise his legal superstructure. 

He was followed by the Irish Attorney-general; of him 
we have so fully spoken before, that we shall not now revert 
to him at any length. For some of those who were con- 
nected with the prosecution, we have no sympathy, and 
have expressed none. We really feel for the Irish Attorney- 
general. The ridiculous vauntings of his professing friends, 
but real enemies, at the Irish bar and the English press, had 
attributed the conviction obtained by such means as we have 
faintly described, to the superhuman exertions, the deep legal 
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learning, and powerful elocution of Mr. Smith. ‘They kept 
in the back-ground the packed jury, the over-zealous judge, 
and the court that always leaned against the side of mercy— 
forgetting the old time-honoured maxim of Matthew Hale,— 
“In criminals, where there is a measuring cast, to lean to 
mercy and acquittals.” Loud and vehement weré the Jo 
trumphés! when O’Connell was imprisoned. Bitter were 
the taunts against the traversers for daring to bring a writ 
of error. Poor Mr. Smith! His inflated elevation has 
subsided, and his former adulators are now among his ac- 
cusers. His argument upon the writ of error we shall not 
dissect; it forms an excellent companion to his opening 
speech upon the trial; the latter being the longer, was of 
course the worse of the two. 

On the second of September the Judges of England as- 
sembled in the House of Lords to answer the several ques- 
tions put to them touching the writ of error. Their decision 
was not to be conclusive, nor in any way binding on those 
learned personages who sought their advice. Still their 
answers were looked for with an interest proportionate to the 
great importance of the matters in issue, and which their 
opinions would undoubtedly in some way influence. Rumour 
had it that there was a division of opinion among those learned 
personages, and the public marvelled that those high function- 
aries to whom the empire looked up as their oracles in all legal 
controversies, could not agree among themselves. Lord Chief 
Justice Tindal delivered the unanimous answers of the Judges 
to nine out of the eleven questions propounded to them. We 
have already informed our readers, that wide as was the 
ground taken by these questions, they left untouched some of 
the greatest hardships complained of by the traversers. In 
addition to this, the questions themselves by no means opened 
the points to be argued in a way favourable to the appellants. 
A decision against them would not therefore, in any respect, 
make the case for the crown better, while an opposite result 
would be doubly damnatory upon them. 

We shall not exhaust our space, nor weary our readers by 
going through the answers of the Judges; they all upheld 
the technical propriety of the judgment upon the minor 
points; but Baron Parke (admittedly the highest legal au- 
thority on the Bench in England) and Mr. Justice Coltman, 
differed from their brethren, and considered that certain counts 
of the indictment being bad, a sentence inflicted generally 
upon all, could not be supported. This appears common 
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sense. For example. A man is indicted for conspiring to 
create a mutiny in the army, and in another count in that 
indictment, he is charged with being a law reformer. An 
enlightened and constitutional judge (Justice Pennefather, 
suppose), tells the jury that both are grave offences, and the 
jury find him guilty on both. The judge sentences him 
generally, laying great stress on the iniquity of all reforms, 
and all attempts to change or alter the law. /Lhe court of 
appeal review the judgment, and then it ig“in effect said, 
“True, sir, you were ‘erroneously consign for what is a 
virtue, not a crime; but we shall presume, notwithstanding, 
that the judge who differs with us as to the law, thought one 
thing when he said another. It is true, he sentenced you for 
doing what is right; but we shall presume that he punished 
you for doing what is wrong.” We cannot reconcile this 
with our notions of unswerving justice and unbending right ; 
no matter who the judges are who state so, nor where the 
state it, we will not believe that such is the law of En saad, 
We thank God! Lord Denman lives to bear testimony 
against it. No wonder therefore that the agents for the 
traversers, who had listened from the beginning to this 
eventful trial, and who had heard the Irish Judges resting 
the validity of the judgment principally on the counts which 
the House of Lords declared good for nothing, while ad- 
mitting in a letter addressed by them to the editor of the 
Morning Chronicle,—* that it was not their province” (we 
would add, nor their habit) “to set boundaries to the force of 
presumption,” yet protested in the face of the English 
public, and in the face of the world, against a presumption 
not in accordance, but at variance, with the truth. It was 
rumoured that for this letter the four Irish attorneys were to 
have been brought up to the bar of the House, but it was 
passed over in silence. Had they been committed, we think 
“Black Rod” would have found he had caught a bevy of 
Tartars, and certain we are that the House would soon be 
glad to get rid of them. They would not have been silent 
sufferers. 

Wednesday the fourth day of September 1844, will be a 
day long marked with white, in the annals of Ireland. Truly 
was it said by O’Connell, to have been the first occasion on 
which England had done justice to Ireland—full justice she 
could not do. She could not recall the imprisonment that had 
been unjustly and illegally inflicted; she could not wipe out 
the insult that had been offered to the country. But what 
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could at that period be done, was done by Lord Denman, 
with the sanction of Lords Cottenham and Campbell, and, 
what enhances the favour, against the wishes of Lords Lynd- 
hurst and Brougham. Had they joined in the favourable 
judgment, it would not have been so received in Ireland as it 
was :— 
‘IT saw my livid tormentors pass ; 
Their grief it was joy to hear and see, 
For never came joy to them, alas! 
That did not bring bitter woe to me.” 


The Irish people would have feared that something dread- 
ful was lurking beneath, had Lyndhurst and Brougham given 
a judgment favourable to the traversers. 

Unusual excitement pervaded the passages, and the portion 
of the Lords’ chamber devoted to strangers, on that eventful 
morning. ‘The traversers’ friends, trusting more to the innate 
justice of their cause, than to the forms and technicalities of the 
law, closed their ears to the general rumour of an unfavourable 
judgment. The crown counsel looked gloomy and doubtful. 
The peers sat stately and unexcited, as became their rank. 
Lord Brougham alone seemed uneasy, and flitted about from 
place to place, as he was wont to do in the other house. 

There was silence—a hushed and eager and anxious silence, 
if we may so speak, as the Lord Chancellor of England left the 
woolsack, and stood to the left of the throne to address their 
lordships. His appearance and demeanour were imposing in 
the extreme. He had a great part to perform, and not one of 
those great men who had preceded him in his high office, 
knew better how to perform it. We will not now stop to 
cavil at the matter of his judgment, but we are bound to ac- 
knowledge that nothing could be more majestic than the 
manner in which he delivered it. Every one knew that that 
judgment would be adverse to the accused; still all were 
anxious to hear how so expert a tactician would deal with so 
difficult a theme. The involuntary exclamation that rose to 
the lips as he concluded, was, not what a just judge, but what 
@ great actor ! 

We now come to Lord Brougham’s judgment: he followed 
Lord Lyndhurst. “ How art thou fallen from heaven, Luci- 
fer, star of the morning!” How changed from that Henry 
Brougham, who once led the van in the forward march of free 
opinion; whose hand was uplifted to strike the fetter from 
the slave, and whose voice sounded through the world as a 
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trumpet in the days of the Reform Bill. Fallen, debased, 
and degraded, he is now the living mockery of his former 
self. The poet says that the recollection of former happiness 
aggravates misery ; the severest censure upon Brougham would 
be to remind him of what Henry Brougham once was, and 
then to tell him what Lord Brougham now is. We shall not 
perform the nauseating task. We once looked upon him 
as one of the lights of the age—one of the safest guides 
in the yet untrodden ways to freedom. We now,—alas! 
that we are obliged to write it—consider him as one of 
those wandering meteors, that lead, in the words of Moore, 
“the other way.” 

In matter, as well as manner, his judgment was a wretched 
exhibition. The greater part of it consisted of some misera- 
ble trash, about the appellate jurisdiction of the House of 
Lords, which any Old Bailey lawyer could have done better. 
It was read, too, in the sing-song tone of a lubberly school- 
boy. As we listened in wonder and amazement, we doubted 
the testimony of our senses, for a time, and but for the con- 
vulsive twitching of the ex-chancellor’s nose, and his subse- 
quent restlessness, we might have hoped that we had been 
deceived, and that one of those gentry, who, at the Garrick’s 
Head, in Bow Street, are in the habit of performing the 
* double of Brougham,” had for once found his way into the 
House of Lords. Who could have believed that the great 
advocate of the Reform Bill, and the Law Reformer, would 
have given a judicial opinion, that to meet in large numbers 
to procure changes in the legislature, or to establish new 
courts of law, was illegal and contrary to the old common 
law of England. Yet this did Henry Brougham (or rather 
Lord Brougham) say with unblushing face before the assem- 
bled peers of England. If he was right, how illegal must 
have been the career by which he found his way to the wool- 
sack! In his endeavour to defend the monstrous judgment 
of the Irish Court of Queen’s Bench, he effaced, as far as he 
could efface, with suicidal hand, the name of Henry Brougham 
from the muster-roll of the friends of freedom. Posterity, 
however, will save him from himself—wil! describe him as he 
was when he grappled, and not unsuccessfully, with Canning 
in the House of Commons (—* There were giants in those 
days”—), and will draw a veil, in mercy, over the closing 
scenes of his career, when he became the slave of Lyndhurst 
and the parasite of Wellington. He was too old when trans- 
planted into the ungenial soil of the House of Peers, and “has 
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withered at the top.” How marked was the contrast between 
him and his old colleague—Denman ! 

The Lord Chief Justice of England was there, in the 
House of Lords, carrying out as a peer, in “his pride of 
eg the principles he had advocated as acommoner. From 

is high official and moral elevation he gave expression to 
sentiments that will long reflect honour upon his name. It 
has been suggested that his judgment should be written in 
letters of gold. We hope this will be done; it would be a 
compliment not less due to him who spoke it than to the 
noble principles he gave expression to. His was a masterly 
exposition of the law of England. He rent asunder the small 
web of legal subtleties with which it was attempted to en- 
cumber the case. He took up the question of the packing 
of the jury, which none of the judges had attempted to 
grapple with; he exposed the fraud, and boldly stated that 
“if such practices as had taken place in the present instance 
in Ireland should continue, the trial by jury would become a 
mockery, a delusion, and a snare.” This was speaking as 
became the Lord Chief Justice of England; this was in the 
spirit of the old worthies of the law, whose motto was “ fiat 
justicia ruat ccelum,” “we will interpret the law as it was 
bequeathed to us, we leave the consequences to the Al- 
mighty.” We will not do such an injustice as to attempt to 
abridge Lord Denman’s judgment; every man should read 
it; it now forms part of the constitutional history of Eng- 
land; it will be an authority hereafter. No one has yet 
dared to gainsay it. The daws of the Tory press have not 
attempted to peck at it. 

Lord Cottenham, the best chancellor of modern times, and 
Lord Campbell agreed with the Lord Chief Justice in re- 
versing the judgment of the court below; and the majority 
of law lords being of that opinion, the judgment was reversed. 

We pass over the attempt of some of the Tory lay lords to 
vote, without either having heard, or being able if they had 
heard, to understand, the subject. Of course they would have 
asked what judgment would have kept O’Connell in gaol, and 
would have voted accordingly. Fortunately they were saved 
from such degradation. 

We have already stated that the Irish people had borne 
with patience and in silence the imprisonment of O’Connell 
and his fellow-sufferers. The news of their liberation, how- 
ever, was not so calmly received. Fires blazed on every 
hill-top; men and women rushed into the thoroughfares to 
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congratulate each other on the happy event; it brought glad- 
ness to every heart and homestead through the length and 
breadth of the land. As the day of their incarceration was 
a day of mourning, so the day of their deliverance was one of 
national rejoicing. 

Saturday, the seventh of September, was fixed upon for 
the public exit of the prisoners from the Richmond Peni- 
tentiary. The procession was a glorious one. The trades 
of Dublin, with their banners, flags, and music, marched past 
the prison; next came the members of the corporation in 
their robes, and gentry innumerable in private carriages and 
on horseback; and lastly, in the majesty of their numbers— 
the People. In keeping with the other portions of the trans- 
action, this procession was on the largest scale, and might 
appropriately be called a monster procession. Its vast tide 
of human life, as it poured along for miles from the prison 
towards the city, would have formed a fitting subject for one 
of Martin’s pictures. 

The scene in Dublin, as O’Connell and his son, Mr. John 
O’Connell, were conveyed through its crowded streets on the 
triumphal car, we will not, for in sooth we cannot, describe. 
Every window was crowded, and every voice was uplifted to 
welcome the prisoners back to their native city. No violence 
was offered to the person, to the property, or even to the 
feelings, of any one. The national heart was too full of joy 
to find room for resentment. 

We have thus hurriedly brought to a close our review of 
this state prosecution. It entailed great expense upon the 
government and upon the traversers, or rather upon the 
nation that sustained them. It called forth talent, too, of the 
highest order, and opened the eyes of many to the wrongs 
and sufferings of Ireland. It subjected the leaders of the Irish 
people to an ordeal that they passed through triumphantly. 
We do believe that it will not be without its happy results. 
All parties are beginning to see their own real interests. 
Fraud and villainy need only to be exposed, to be hated and 
abhorred. The legal annals will never again be sullied with 
the report of such a trial. The people of England have now, 
from the mouth of one whose testimony may not be gain- 
sayed—the Lord Chief Justice of England—that the law 1s not 
fairly administered in Ireland; and that trial by jury, which 
in England is the great bulwark of freedom, the safeguard 
of the rights and liberties of the people, has degenerated in 
Ireland into “a mockery, a delusion, and a snare.” . bhey 
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will no longer then be surprised at the general discontent, 
and the monster meetings in Ireland. They will ask them- 
selves, had such provocations been given in England, would 
they have been so calmly endured. The people of England 
would have had their monster meetings too, but they would 
not have left their arms behind them. The sun shines upon no 
— so grateful for benefits conferred, or so patient under 
ong suffering, as the people of Ireland! 





Art. [X.—Correspondence of the Right Honourable Edmund 
Burke, between the year 1774, and the period of his decease, in 
1797. Edited by Charles William, Earl Fitzwilliam, and 
Lieutenant-General Sir Charles Bourke, K.C.B. 4 vols. 
8vo. London: 1844. 


66 GIR,” said Dr. Johnson, “if a man were to go by chance 

\?” at the same time with Burke under a shed, to shun a 
shower, he would say, ‘ this is an extraordinary man.’” What 
would the Doctor have said, could he have foreseen that four 
goodly volumes of the most important part of his “ extraordi- 
nary man’s” corrrespondence, would be withheld from the 
public for nearly half a century after his death? 

The preface of this collection explains the cause of the 
delay of its publication, as well as that of the long-expected 
life of Burke, which it was hoped would accompany it. This 
hope, it would now appear, if not entirely abandoned, is at 
least indefinitely postponed. With Dr. French Lawrence 
and Dr. King, bishop of Rochester, to whom Burke’s papers 
were successively entrusted for publication, have perished 
numberless memorials of their deceased friend, the recovery 
of which is now hopeless, but which are indispensable for an 
authorized biography. 

From a letter of Boswell’s—a very characteristic one— 

iven in this collection, it might seem as if he once had an 
idea of attaching himself to Burke as he did to Johnson, and 
— of collecting memoranda for his life. We know not 

ow it is, but we can hardly bring ourselves to regret the 
failure of the project, if it really were seriously entertained. 
It is true, that a life composed on such a principle, and by a 
collector so indefatigable and so remorseless as Boswell, would 
in a literary point of view be almost invaluable. Burke was 
one in whose regard no ordinary biography, however minute, 
could ever satisfy curiosity ; his mind should be seen in 
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every phase; every detail of his life would form in itself an 
interesting study. His habit of constant thought, his mi- 
nutely accurate acquaintance with every subject, the freedom 
and candour with which he delivered his opinions, and the 
singularly honest and straight-forward character of his rea- 
soning faculty, gave a value to anything which fell from him, 
even his most casual and unprepared observations. But 
although we should be sure of having all such details as these 
from Boswell, with an accuracy and minuteness which no 
biographer ever yet equalled; though he would tell us every 
little peculiarity of his hero—his air, his tone, his gait, his 
dress, the persons he conversed with, the subjects he dis- 
cussed, even the words he used; though he would transport 
us into his very society, and shew us how he first frowned, 
and then smiled, and then laughed outright; how he bolted 
his food, and how the veins swelled in his forehead after 
dinner; though he would place before us every working of 
his mind, its likings and antipathies, its excitement and de- 
pression ; how it depended upon the chances of appetite and 
of digestion ; how it would shroud itself in “sulky virtue” 
in the presence of a Wilkes, and gradually relax into good 
humour under the softening influence of “veal pie, with plums 
and sugar ;”—though, in a life from Boswell’s pen, we should 
be sure of these and a thousand other minutiz, yet we must 
plead guilty, nevertheless, to a sort of superstitious reverence 
for the memory of Burke, which make us shrink from the idea 
of such a biography, as a kind of minor profanation. With all 
our fondness for that most extraordinary of books, the Life 
of Johnson, we are hardly ever at perfect ease in reading it. 
There is always, even when it is most amusing, a tormenting 
doubt and scruple as to the kindness, not to say the justice, of 
such revelations as it contains. We are among those who think 
that Homer would have done better for his gods, by leaving 
them on the dim and misty heights of Ida and Olympus. What- 
ever may be its historic merit, we can hardly help regarding 
the Boswellian system of biography as little better than a 
literary post-mortem examination. A memoir so composed, 
always reminds us of one of the “preparations” in the glass 
cases of an anatomical museum; and, with a full conscious- 
ness of the amount of positive information which we should 
derive from it, we entertain, in our own despite, the same re- 
luctance to see it tried upon any really great man, which we 
should feel to see Byron’s head in the hands of a poeeree 
or Howard’s heart on the demonstration-table of a dissector. 
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This, however, is but idle speculation. All chance of such 
a memoir of Burke is now at an end. His reply to Boswell’s 
letter (if, indeed, he wrote one) is not given in these volumes ; 
but it is very unlikely that he would ever have submitted to 
the unceasing persecution, the perpetual system of annoying, 
though deferential, espionage, to which we owe the Life of 
Johnson. 

At all events, a biographer of this school would derive but 
little aid from the voluminous correspondence now before us. 
We have seen very few collections of letters, not purely and 
entirely official, which throw less light on the purely personal 
history of the writer. It is probable that the greater number 
of letters regarding Burke’s personal history, were anticipated 
in Prior’s life, and the correspondence with Dr. Laurence. 
The vast majority of the present collection are political, and 
addressed to political personages. Very few are literary: 
scarcely one at all can be called light. If he ever relax at 
all, it is seldom beyond a half-smile, and even then without 
changing his general character. You recognize Hercules, 
even in the slippers and embroidered gown. ‘The very letters 
addressed to his own family are political: nay, those to the 
ladies of his family and acquaintance, where, at least, you 
might ae the writer to be betrayed for a moment into 
the chit-chat which ladies love to read, as well as to listen to. 

But to the history of his public life, and that of the event- 
ful times in which he lived, these volumes are a most im- 
portant contribution. They range from the year 1744 to 
that of his death in 1797; and though some of those years 
are but scantily supplied, there are others, especially in the 
latter part of his life, of which the correspondence is almost 
a continuous history ; and there is one series of letters—those 
addressed to, or otherwise regarding, the members of the 
French royalist party after the revolution—which, in itself, 
forms a complete episode in the history of that memorable 
event. 

It would be a very great mistake, however, to imagine that 
these volumes are nothing more than a collection of letters in 
the ordinary sense of the word. It is not easy to define the 
characteristics of a good letter. If Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu be the model of letter-writing, these are not letters 
at all; and, even were Mme. de Sevigné to sit in judgment, a 
large proportion of them would be struck off the list. This, 
however, is but a question of name; and whatever be their 
merits as letters, we doubt whether among the twenty volumes 
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to which Burke’s works have now swelled, there be any which 
give so lofty an idea of his extraordinary powers. Call them 
by what name you will,—letters, or essays, or dissertations,— 
it is impossible to mistake the authorship. The stamp of his 
genius is upon them. ‘They could only have come forth from 
that simple but stately mould which produced the “ ‘Thoughts 
on the Cause of the Present Discontents,” or the “ Reflec- 
tions on the French Revolution.” 

One of the defects charged upon Burke’s oratory, is its 
tendency to run into the form of dissertation. ‘The same may 
said of the great majority of his letters. They are almost all 
philosophical essays. Not that they do not contain the or- 
dinary staple of news, and speculations upon news, which are, 
of course, inseparable from correspondence; but the same 
constitution of mind which imparted to his speeches, even 
those upon the most exciting and engrossing topics, so much 
of abstraction and generality, led him also in his letters to 
speculate and generalize far more in the style of a philo- 
sophical historian than of a familiar correspondent. Still, 
when we speak of this as an admitted defect in his oratory, 
we must not be understood to set it down as a defect, at 
least to the same extent, in his letter-writing. They are very 
different exercises. In a letter, no matter what may be its 
subject, no one expects that unity of purpose and plan, which 
is indispensable to a speech. Even supposing, what is far 
from universally true, that both have the same objects—to 
convince and persuade—the circumstances are, or may be, very 
different. If there were no other ground of discrepancy, it is 
far easier to deal with the eye than with the ear. It was 
said by a shrewd observer— 


*‘ Segnius irritant animas demissa per aurem 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus :”— 


and, though he used the principle for another purpose, yet 
the application here is perfectly just. When Burke spoke, he 
frequently had to encounter an indifferent, perhaps an adverse 
audience, on whom his “ deep-drawn eloquence and quaint 
philosophy” were all but lost. When he wrote, he was sure 
of an attentive and respectful consideration for all that fell 
from his pen. He had no fear of the weary and reluctant 
benches on which he so often wasted his elaborate oratory— 
no consciousness that his words were to fall upon languid 
ears, impatient for the close of a protracted debate, on the 
stretch for the exciting call to a division, and indifferent, for 
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the moment, to all other sounds beside. That to such an 
audience, many of the characteristics of his oratory, and 
especially its discursiveness, were ill-adapted and even un- 
palatable, may be easily understood, and is fully proved by 
the results. But, in his letters, he addressed himself to indi- 
viduals, who, for the most part, felt as great an interest in 
the subject as he did himself, and before whom, therefore, he 
might give a free vent to his philosophic vein, secure, from 
the very nature of the relations between them, of an anxious 
and undivided attention. Hence, his very diffuseness—his 
habit of tracing every thing back to first causes—his dispo- 
sition to run out into every branch and subdivision of the 
subject—all which, in his speeches, often bear the appearance 
of an effort at display, in his letters lose all semblance of this 
character. 

And, indeed, it would hardly be possible to devise any 
species of composition more fitted for the display of the varied 
powers of his versatile mind. Those who have read Cicero’s 
exquisite letters will understand our meaning. The parallel 
which has often been traced between him and Burke is 
nowhere more striking or more complete. In their shorter 
and more familiar letters, this is, of course, less remarkable ; 
for such letters as these can hardly be characteristic; almost 
all educated men must, on such subjects, write alike. But 
Cicero’s more finished and elaborate letters—those to Atticus, 
and the first and fourth books Ad Familiares (to Lentulus and 
Appius Pulcher), might, allowing of course for the difference 
of time and circumstances, take their place among those in 
the volumes before us. Who has not risen from these charm- 
ing compositions with a feeling of admiration for the writer 
even deeper than his orations had inspired—for his simple 
yet polished style, the golden purity of his language, the 
clearness of his narrative, his graphic power of description, 
and, above all, the exquisite skill with which he philosophizes 
on the causes, or speculates upon the result, of the events 
which he describes! It is so also with those of Burke. 
There is none of the productions of his pen in which his 
singular felicity of illustration tells with happier effect, none 
better calculated to display the copiousness and flexibility of 
his style,— 


** Musical as is Apollo’s lyre, 
And a perpetual feast of nectared sweets.” 


The reader is borne insensibly along, pleased, yet uncon- 
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scious of the source of pleasure, and submitting his judgment 
implicitly to the master-mind of the instructor, while he 
imagines—so gentle is the mastery—that he is but following 
the suggestions of his own undirected understanding. 

We have long meditated an article on the general character 
of the writings of our illustrious countryman; but, for the 
present, we must devote all our available space to the Corre- 
spondence. It is not confined (as, indeed, the title itself 
implies) to the letters of Burke himself. It contains those 
of many other personages, most of them historical, and a large 
proportion in the very highest rank of historical celebrity. 
Among his correspondents are numbered several royal person- 
ages— Marie Antoinette, Monsieur (afterwards Louis X VIII), 
the King of Poland, and the Comte d’Artois; almost all the 
noblemen who took a part in the politics of the last century— 
the Dukes of Portland, Richmond, and Buckingham, Lords 
Fitzwilliam, Charlemont, Auckland, Rockingham, North; 
almost all his contemporaries of any political eminence— 
Franklin, Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, Wyndham, Sir Philip Francis ; 
with a host of literary friends—Garrick, Malone, Sir William 
Jones, Reynolds, Barry, &c.; and a crowd of less distin- 
guished personages, many of them known to us only “‘".- 
the notices which the editors have judiciously appended. The 
great majority of the letters now published “ were obtained 
many years ago,” we are informed in the preface, “through 
the kindness of the persons to whom they were addressed, or 
of their representatives, in compliance with the applications 
of Dr. Laurence and the Bishop of Rochester. They were 
sent mostly in original, but a few in copy. Of the last, the 
greater part has been compared with the originals. A few 
additional letters in original have been obtained at a later 
period, and a very small number are printed from corrected 
drafts found amongst Mr. Burke’s papers. Several letters, 
both to and from Mr. Burke, have, at various times since his 
death, and in various publications, been given by others to 
the world, without the authority of his executors or trustees. 
The rule adopted in this publication has been, not to reprint 
any such letters, except in cases where their republication 
was essential to the illustration of his life or character at the 
period to which they belong. To the letters are added a few 
short pieces, which, though incomplete, are of some interest. 
Some papers written by his son, Richard Burke, are also 
given in this collection.” The editors, Earl Fitzwilliam and 
Lieutenant-General Sir Richard Bourke, have executed their 
share of the task in a manner which reflects great credit on 
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their judgment and taste. The notes are very judicious, and 
just tell as much as is required for the illustration of the 
letters, without burdening the page with the minute and un- 
necessary details on which annotators so often love to dwell. 

We have said that the letters contain comparatively little 
of his personal history. Those to his early school friend, 
Richard Shackleton (a Quaker, and the son of his school- 
master), are an exception. They go back as far as 1744, the 
sixteenth of Burke’s age; a circumstance which of course 
increases the interest with which they will be read. The 
following account of his early college studies will explain, to 
some extent, the vast variety of knowledge which distinguished 
him in maturer life. 


“You ask me if I read? I deferred answering this question, 
till I could say I did; which I can almost do, for this day I have 
shook off idleness and began to buckle to. I wish I could have 
said this to you, with truth, a month ago. It would have been of 
great advantage to me. My time was otherwise employed. Poetry, 
Sir, nothing but poetry, could go down with me; though I have 
read more than wrote. So you see Iam far gone in the poetical 
madness, which I can hardly master, as, indeed, all my studies have 
rather proceeded from sallies of passion than from the preference 
of sound reason ; and, like the nature of all other natural appetites, 
have been very violent for a season, and very soon cooled, and 
quite absorbed in the succeeding. I have often thought it a 
humorous consideration to observe, and sum up, all the madness 
of this kind I have fallen into this two years past. First, I was 
greatly taken with natural philosophy; which, while I should have 
given my mind to logic, employed me incessantly. This I call my 
Juror mathematicus. But this worked off, as soon as I began to 
read it in the college; as men, by repletion, cast off their stomachs 
all they have eaten. Then I turned back to logic and metaphysics. 
Here I remained a good while, and with much pleasure, and this 
was my furor logicus; a disease very common in the days of igno- 
rance, and very uncommon in these enlightened times. Next suc- 
ceeded the furor historicus, which also had its day, but is now no 
more, being entirely absorbed in the furor poeticus, which (as skil- 
ful physicians assure me) is as difficultly cured as a disease very 
nearly akin to it; namely, the itch.”—vol. i. pp. 21, 22. 

That there is no cause to regret his abandonment of the 
last-named passion, the furor pocticus, the following specimen 
(one of several equally unpromising) will be as much evidence 
as we shall think ourselves warranted in submitting :— 

“ Soon as Aurora from the blushing skies 
Bids the great ruler of the day to rise, 
No longer balmy sleep my limbs detains ; 
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T hate its bondage and detest its chains. 

Fly! Morpheus, fly! and leave the foul embrace, 
Let nobler thoughts supply thy loathsome place. 
% * * : * x 


By the foul river’s side we take our way, 

Where Liffey rolls her dead dogs to the sea; 

Arrived, at length, at our appointed stand, 

By waves enclosed, the margin of the land, 

Where once the sea with a triumphing roar, 

Roll’d his huge billows to a distant shore. 

There swam the dolphins, hid in waves unseen, 
Where frisking lambs now crop the verdant green. 
Secured by mounds of everlasting stone, 

It stands for ever safe, unoverthrown.”—vol.i. pp. 4-6. 


Among the letters connected with Burke’s earlier years, is 
one, which, though it bears not directly upon his own history, 
yet throws so much light upon the state of Ireland at the 
time, that we cannot resist the temptation of making a few 
extracts from it, if it were for no other purpose than to ac- 
knowledge the kindly spirit, on the part of the editors, which 
seems to have dictated its insertion. It is addressed to Mr. ° 
Hamilton, the Irish Secretary, by Chief Justice Aston, at the 
close of the summer assizes, 1762; and may serve to show 
how little connexion there is, or has been, between the 
religious feelings of the people and the tendency to violate 
the law, into which, then as now, they were occasionally 
betrayed :— 


“In obedience to your commands, I have the satisfaction to 
assure you, that upon the strictest inquiry into the causes of the 
many outrages committed in the different parts of the province of 
Munster, there did not appear to me the least reason to impute 
these disturbances to disaffection to his Majesty, his government, 
or the laws in general; but, on the contrary, that these disorders 
really, and not colourably, took their rise from declared complaints 
and grievances of a private nature ; and which, at the time of the 
several tumults, were the motives avowed by the rioters themselves; 
and not broached ostensibly only, when, in fact, some other cause 
or expectation was the latent spring of their actions....... The sub- 
ject matter of their grievance was chiefly such as—price of labour 
too cheap—of victuals too dear—of land excessive and oppressive. 
In some instances their resentment proceeded against particular 
persons, from their having taken mills or bargains over the head of 
another (as it is vulgarly called), and so turning out, by a consent 
to an advanced price, the old tenant. Such was the nature of their 
complaints : to redress these, they acted in a very open and violent 
manner; and might, I think, have fallen under the statute of 25th 
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Edward III, by carrying their schemes to such an excess, as to 
magnify their crimes into a constructive treason, of levying war 
against the king. But yet, daring as their proceedings were, there 
was no ingredient of any previous compact against government, or, 
as I may say, the original sin of high treason....... In the perpetra- 
tion of these late disorders (however industriously the contrary 
has been persuaded), Papist and Protestant were promiscuously 
concerned : and, in my opinion, the majority of the former is with 
more justice to be attributed to the odds of number in the country, 
than the influence arising from the difference of principle.”— 
vol. i. pp. 38-40. 


This important letter is followed by a very masterly, though 
unfinished, paper from Burke’s pen on the same subject—the 
origin of agrarian disturbance in Ireland. It appears to have 
been written about 1768 or 1769. But as we shall hereafter 
have occasion to submit many specimens of his opinions on 
Irish subjects, we do not deem it necessary to offer any ex- 
tract from this paper. So little has hitherto been known of 
his more youthful compositions, that we are tempted to give, 
in its stead, a short specimen, taken from the letters, or rather 
journals, which he addressed, during his vacations (1751-52), 
to his friend Shackleton, and which contain some memoranda 
of the tours in the rural districts of England and Wales, in 
which these law-vacations appear to have been spent. The 
companion to whom he alludes, was his relative William 
Burke; and the place where their sojourn occasioned so much 
speculation was Monmouth. 


“ Whilst we stayed, they amused themselves with guessing the 
reasons that could induce us to come amongst them; and, when we 
left them, they were no less employed to discover why we went 
away without effecting those purposes they had planned for us. 
The most innocent scheme they guessed was that of fortune-hunt- 
ing; and when they saw us quit the town without wives, then the 
lower sort sagaciously judged us spies to the French king. You 
will wonder that persons of no great figure should cause so much 
talk; but in a town very little frequented by strangers, with very 
little business to employ their bodies, and less speculation to take 

‘up their minds, the least thing sets them in motion, and supplies 
matter for their chat. What is much more odd is, that here at 
Surlaine, my companion and I puzzle them as much as we did at 
Monmouth; for this is a place of very great trade in making of fine 
cloths, in which they employ a vast number of hands. The first 
conjecture which they made was that we were authors, for they 
could not fancy how any other sort of people could spend so much 
of their time at books; but finding that we received from time to 
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time a good many letters, they conclude us merchants; and so, 
from inference to inference, they at last began to apprehend that 
we were spies, from Spain, on their trade. Our little curiosity, 
perhaps, cleared us of that imputation; but still the whole appears 
very mysterious, and our good old woman cries, ‘I believe that 
you be gentlemen, but I ask no questions; and then praises herself 
for her great caution and secresy. What makes the thing still 
better, about the same time we came hither arrived a little parson, 
equally a stranger; but he spent a good part of his hours in shoot- 
ing and other country amusements—got drunk at night, got drunk 
in the morning, and became intimate with everybody in the village. 
He surprised nobody: no questions were asked about him, because 
he lived like the rest of the world: but that two men should come 
into a strange country, and partake of none of the country diver- 
sions, seek no acquaintance, and live entirely recluse, is something 
so inexplicable as to puzzle the wisest heads, even that of the 
parish clerk himself.”—vol. i. pp. 28-9. 


To those who know Burke only from his more serious and 
stately compositions, trifles like these will not be uninterest- 
ing. His later correspondence is of a very different stamp ; 
but there is an occasional trace of the waggish humour which 
seems to have been natural to him, though it was early re- 
pressed, or perhaps forgotten, in the habit of serious thought 
which his extraordinary devotion to business could hardly fail to 
induce. One of his letters to his school-friend, Dr. Brocklesby, 
written long after he had buried himself in the anxieties of 
public life, and became mixed up in all the intricacies of party 
politics, breathes the same light and boyish humour. It was 
written in acknowledgment of a present and a letter from his 
friend, a day or two after the public fast (December 13, 1776), 
which had been appointed to avert the evils of the American 
war. We give it as indicating one of the peculiarities of the 
writer’s character, which appears to be but little understood. 


“ December 15, 1776. 

* My pEAR Doctor,—A thousand thanks for your remembrance, 
your intelligence, and your cod. The first will always be most grate- 
ful; the second is as good as the nature of things will give us leave to 
expect; the third was in high perfection, and consumed, according 
to the intention of the donor, with all possible execration of un- 
charitable fast and hypocritical prayer. Instead of this, we had 
very charitable cheer, and very honest and sincere toasting; and 
when we drank the health of the worthy founder of the feast, I 
assure you we did not dissemble. We made your cod swim in port 
to your health, and to those of the few that are like you. Had the 
times been very good, we must have been very intemperate; but 
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the character of the age gave us our virtue—that of a small degree 
of sobriety. Mrs. Burke and all here salute you. 
“Tam, most truly and affectionately yours, 
Epa. Burke.” * 
—vol. ii. pp. 130-1. 

In one of his letters to Shackleton, he alludes to his Essay 
on the Sublime and Beautiful, which though written nearly 
nine years before, was not published till 1756, and it would 
appear from this letter, that his prospects were at that time 
extremely unsettled ;—his designs lying “ sometimes in Lon- 
don, sometimes in remote parts of the country, sometimes in 
France, and shortly, please God, in America.” But the 
fame which this publication, as well as his Vindication of 
Natural Society, a very happy parody on Lord Bolingbroke’s 
Essays, procured for him, seems to have fixed him in this 
country; and his marriage in the following year furnished 
an additional tie to home. It will be a little provoking, es- 
pecially to our lady readers, that not a single letter regarding 
this event, so interesting in the life of all, and especially of 
literary men, is preserved in this collection; and that the very 
few fragments of his married correspondence with his wife 
are not in any way characteristic. 

In 1759 he connected himself in some unexplained way, 
probably as secretary, with Mr. William Gerard Hamilton, 
whom he accompanied when he removed to Ireland as secre- 
tary of the viceroy, Lord Halifax, in 1761. Prior has given 
in his Life some particulars of a difference between them re- 
garding a pension of 300/., which Burke obtained partly 
through his influence. The correspondence is here given at 
full length, and is an eloquent lesson on the fatal conse- 
quences “of patronage and dependence. It ended in a disso- 
lution of their connexion, and the resignation of Burke’s 
pension; and it is hard not to sympathize with him in his 
regrets for the loss of time and opportunity “for six of the 
best years of his life,” in which it had involved him. He 
repines bitterly “at seeing himself left behind by almost all 
his contemporaries. There never was a season more fayour- 
able for any man who chose to enter into the career of public 
life ; and he thinks he is not guilty of ostentation in sup- 
posing that his own moral character and his industry, his 
friends and connexions, when Mr. H. first sought his ac- 
quaintance, were not at all inferior to those of sev veral whose 





* There is another very amusing letter in vol. iii. p. 75. 
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fortune at that day was upon a very different footing with his 
own.” 

Of the circumstances which led to his subsequent connexion 
with the Marquis of Rockingham, and his return to parlia- 
ment in 1765, we learn nothing that was not known before; 
but from this period forth, the letters both of Burke and of 
his correspondents throw a great deal of light on the private 
political history of the times, especially on the affairs of 
America, with which he was officially connected, and of India, 
to which he gave so much of his time. Into this branch of 
the subject we do not mean to enter. But there is a series 
of letters addressed to him in 1778, by the Right Honourable 
Edmund Sexton Pery, speaker of the Irish House of Com- 
mons, which will be read with great interest, as explaining 
the views then entertained towards the Catholics of Ireland 
by the more liberal party of the time. It would seem that 
even then the scheme of a domestic education for the Catho- 
lic clergy was seriously canvassed. Pery, among. other 
questions, consults Burke anxiously regarding it, but his 
answer is not preserved; and the letter to Pery, already 

ublished in his works,* though full upon other topics, has no 
allusion to this branch of the enquiry. His letters to his con- 
stituents on the proposed removal of the restrictions on Irish 
trade, are all of the same tenor with those already published. 
They reflect great credit on the integrity and firmness of the 
writer; and a correspondence with the secretary of the Catho- 
lics in Ireland, on the subject of a tribute of 500/. voted to him 
by them in return for his exertions in their behalf, is equally 
honourable to his disinterestedness. He respectfully declines 
the proposed tribute; and his letter (which is addressed to 
Curry, author of the Civil Wars in Ireland) contains the 
germ of that project for the freedom and security of Catholic 
education, on which, as we shall hereafter see, all his affections 
were fixed. . 

“Tam glad,” he says, “that you have thought of collecting some 
little fund for public purposes. But if I were to venture to suggest 
any thing relative to its application, I think you had better employ 
that, and whatever else can be got together for so good a purpose, 
to give some aid to places of education for your own youth at home, 
which is, indeed, much wanted. I mean, when the legislature 
comes to be so much in its senses, as to feel that there is no good 
reason for condemning a million and a half of people to ignorance, 
according to act of parliament. This will be a better use of your 





* Vol. ii. p. 105, royal 8yo. edition. 
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money, than to bestow it in gratuities to any persons in England ; 
for those who will receive such rewards very rarely do any services 
to deserve them.” 


His well-known devotedness to Catholic interests, and ad- 
miration of Catholic institutions, drew upon him a consider- 
able share of unpopularity, and even the suspicion of being 
a Papist in disguise; and, indeed, it could hardly be wondered 
that such expressions as the following, if made public, should 
create that impression. 

“‘T wish very much to see, before my death, an image of a pri- 
mitive Christian Church. With little improvements, I think the 
Roman Catholic Church of Ireland very capable of exhibiting that 
state of things. I should not, by force, or fraud, or rapine, have 
ever reduced them to their present state. God forbid! But being 
in it, I conceive that much may be made of it, to the glory of 
religion, and the good of the state. If the other was willing to 
hear of any amelioration, it might, without any strong, perceivable 
change, be rendered much more useful. But prosperity is not apt 
to receive good lessons, nor always to give them; re-baptism you 
won't allow, but truly it would not be amiss for the Christian world 
to be re-christened.”—iv. p. 284.* 

With opinions such as these, one can hardly feel surprised 
to find him, during Lord George Gordon’s riots, marked out 
for the vengeance of the mob. We do not recollect to have 
read anywhere a more startling picture of those nights of 
terror —not even in Dickens's terrific pages—than is contained 
in the following letter from his relative, Mr. Richard Burke. 
It is addressed to their friend, Mr. Champion, of Bristol, one 
of Burke’s most sincere and faithful supporters during his 
long connexion with that constituency. 

“ June 7, 1780, in what was London. 

sees ¢ ¢ 6 & © © “This is the fourth day that 
the metropolis of England (once of the world) is possessed by an 
enraged, furious, and numerousenemy. Their outrages are beyond 
description, and meet with no resistance. I believe, had the town 
been taken by storm, more misery would have attended the first 
and instant possession, but we should long since have been at least 
in safety. You will, before this reaches you, have the melancholy 
list of the burnings, plunderings, and devastations. This moment, 
the King’s Bench, New Gaol, and another prison, are (as a Surrey 
magistrate tells me) in flames. What this night will produce is 
known only to the great Disposer of all things. What it is intended 
this night shall produce is, I believe, known to some who are not 





* We have often thought of collecting all his opinions regarding the Catholic 
religion; they would shew how far he was in advance of his age. 
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known themselves. For an increase of horror, we hear that at 
Bristol you are in the same way. Lancaster, we are told, is in a 
similar situation. If one could in decency laugh, must not one 
laugh to see what I saw, a single boy, of fifteen years at most, in 
Queen Street, mounted on a pent house, demolishing a house with 
great zeal, but much at his ease, and throwing the pieces to two 
boys still younger, who burnt them for their amusement, no one 
daring to obstruct them. Children are plundering, at noonday, the 
city of London (!) 

“Champion, my dear friend, this is the first pen I have used for 
many days. We are all, thank God! hitherto safe. Edmund, 
who delivered himself with his name into their hands, is safe, firm, 
and composed. Some blame him. Utcunque ferrent ea fata 
minores, vincit amor patria. Jane has the firmness of an angel ; 
but why do I say an angel?—of a woman! The house yet stands. 
I rather think it will go to-night, if their other more important 
objects do not divert them. ‘The Bank is, by rumour, the great 
object of this night. I may almost assure you that no plan of 
defence, or much less of offence, is resolved on. May I be mis- 
taken! The magistrates have all refused to act. This night 
delivers us to a furious rabble, and an army who, I fear, have but 
little discipline. 

“ Fuimus. Adieu, my dear friend. Heaven save you, your 
truly amiable wife, and your innocent children. Adieu again !”— 
iii. pp. 350-52. 

Burke’s conduct on this terrible occasion, reflects the highest 
honour on his courage and resolution. Though he was in- 
formed of the design for the destruction of his house, and saw 
with his own eyes the fatal certainty with which these furious 
projects were put in execution, he not only resisted the en- 
treaties of the friends who urged him to withdraw from the 
city, but he boldly presented himself to the mob, informing 
them who he was, and remonstrating with them on their 
wickedness and folly. He concurs, however, in the judgment 
which most of the later historians of the event have expressed, 
that though some of the mob were malignant and fanatical, 
“the greater part of those he saw were rather dissolute and 
unruly than very ill-disposed.” 

There are several letters to and from Sir William Jones; 
several also from the poet Crabbe, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Shakespeare Malone, and from other literary characters of 
the time. One of Sir William Jones’s (vol. ii. p. 456), dis- 
plays in its full force that disinterested love of literature by 
which he was afterwards distinguished. But we must pass 
over these, and several others on literary subjects, to come to 
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what was the crisis of Burke’s fortunes, both in literature and 
in politics—the French revolution. We shall allude only to 
one circumstance, which, indeed, it can hardly be necessary 
now to record-—his formal and authoritative contradiction of 
the statement that he was the author of Junius. Several of 
the letters refer to this report; but there is one, in which, to 
clear away all doubt which might have hung around his former 
denial, he “gives his word and honour that he is not the 
author of Junius, and that he does not know the author of 
that paper,” and gives full authority to his correspondent to 
declare so. 

We cannot be expected to go into any of the particulars of 
the history of the revolution. These letters throw a great 
deal of light on a portion of it, regarding which but little was 
hitherto known—the history of the emigrant royal family, and 
of the devoted few who attached themselves to their fortunes. 
For us, however, there are few documents more interesting 
than the following letter of our countryman (at least by 
descent), the Abbe Edgeworth: 

“ You are undoubtedly surprised, my dear and honoured friend, 
that, whilst the clergy of France are flocking to England for shelter 
and support, I should remain here, amidst the ruins of this afflicted, 
persecuted Church. Indeed, I often wished to fly to that land of 
true liberty and solid peace, and to share with others at your hos- 
pitable board, where to be strangers and in distress is a sufficient 
title. But Almighty God has baffled all my measures, and ties me 
down to this land of horrors, by chains which I have not liberty to 
shake off. The case is, the Malheureux Maitre charges me not to 
quit the country, for that I am the person he intends to employ to 
prepare him for death, in case the iniquity of the nation should 
commit that last act of cruelty and parricide. In these circum- 
stances, I must endeavour to prepare myself too for death; for I am 
convinced that popular rage will not allow me to survive one hour 
after that tragic act. But I am resigned: my life is of no conse- 
quence; the preservation of it, or the shedding of my blood, is not 
connected with the happiness or misery of millions. Could my life 
save him, ‘gui positus est in ruinam et resurrectionem multorum,’ 
I should willingly lay it down, and should not then die in vain. 
‘ Fiat voluntas tua!’ Receive the unfeigned assurance, perhaps 
for the last time, of my respect and affection for you, which I hope 
even death shall not destroy.”—vol. iv. pp. 109-10. 

Burke’s house at Beconsfield was open for the reception 
of the friendless victims of popular fury, who, during 
those years of horror, crowded to the shores of England. 
He was the guiding spirit of all those laws for their pro- 
tection and relief which originated at this period, and re- 
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flect so much credit on the benevolence and liberality of the 
British public. His pen, his purse, and his hand, were ever 
ready at the call of distress; and he appears to have inspired 
his son with all his own zeal and fervour in their cause. The 
letters addressed to this lamented young man, during his 
mission to the royal family of France at Coblentz, and his own 
frequent and ample reports on the progress of the negociations, 
are, in a historical point of view, among the most important 
in the entire collection. 

With Burke, devotion to the cause of the royal family of 
France had become an absolute passion ; and the rupture with 
his early friends and colleagues, to which it led, is an evidence 
of the extent to which it engaged all his feelings. The reader 
will be disappointed in not finding almost any reference to 
this unhappy quarrel in these letters, much less a full ex- 
planation of its origin and progress. From the first symptom 
of disaffection in the debate upon the army estimates, in 
February 1790, to the memorable 6th of May 1791, when 
Fox wept over the memory of their past friendship, we find 
hardly an allusion to the quarrel; a clear proof, if any indeed 
were wanting, how little of premeditation there was in Burke’s 
conduct throughout the unhappy affair. 

The truth is, that he threw himself into the cause with all 
his characteristic impetuosity, at first thoughtless, and after- 
wards reckless, of the consequences to which this violence 
eventually led. We can see this in his entire conduct; and 
the length to which his feelings carried him, may be gathered 
from the incident related by Mr. Curwen, of his stopping the 
carriage and insisting upon being set instantly down, as soon 
as he discovered that Curwen did not side with him on the 
question which lay so near his heart. There is a great deal 
of the same impetuosity in the following passage, regarding 
the Coryphzeus of the revolution, Mirabeau. It is from a 
letter in which, after expressing, in most impassioned terms, 
his unbounded admiration of Maury’s genius, his eloquence, 
and, above all, his devotedness to the cause of loyalty and 
religion, he offers him a refuge in his house from the dangers 
which were then daily thickening around him. He thinks it 
necessary to offer an apology for inviting the abbe to a house 
which had once been desecrated by the presence of Mirabeau; 


“I have had the Count de Mirabeau in my house; will he 
[Maury] submit afterwards to enter under the same roof? I will 
have it purified and expiated, and I shall look into the best formulas 
from the time of Homer downwards, for that purpose. I will do 
everything but imitate the Spaniard, who burned his house because 
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the Connétable de Bourbon had been lodged in it. That ceremony 
is too expensive for my finances; anything else I shall readily 
submit to for its purification; for I am extremely superstitious, 
and think his coming into it was of evil augury; worse, a great 
deal, than the crows, which the Abbé will find continually flying 
about me. It is his having been in so many prisons in France 
that has proved so ominous to them all. Let the Hall of the 
National Assembly look to itself, and take means of averting the 
same ill auspices that threaten it. They are a fine nation that send 
their monarchs to prison, and take their successors from the jails ! 
The birth of such monsters has made me as superstitious as Livy. 
A friend of mine, just come from Paris, tells me he was present 
when the Count de Mirabeau—I beg his pardon, M. Ricquetti 
[ Mirabeau’s family name |—thought proper to entertain the assem- 
bly with his opinion of me. I only answer him by referring him 
to the world’s opinion of him. I have the happiness not to be dis- 
approved by my sovereign. I can bear the frowns of Ricquetti 
the first, who is theirs.......To be the subject of M. Ricquetti’s 
invectives and of Abbé Maury’s approbation at the same time, is 
an honour to which little can be added. Mirabeau, in his jail, 
would be an object of my pity ; on his throne (which by the sport 
of fortune, may be the reward of what commonly leads to what I 
don’t choose to name), he is the object of my disdain. For vice is 
never so odious, and, to rational eyes, never so contemptible, as 
when it usurps and disgraces the natural place of virtue; and 
virtue is never more amiable to all who have a true taste for beauty, 
than when she is naked, and stripped of all the borrowed ornaments 
of fortune.” —vol. iii. pp. 199, 200. 

Connected with this part of the subject, there is a most 
interesting correspondence with Sir Philip Francis, in which 
both parties appear to have spoken with great unreservedness 
and freedom. Burke, it would seem, sent to his friend the 
proof-sheets of his Reflections on the Revolution in France, as 
they were passing through the press. Francis’s answer is a 
long letter, containing very free strictures both upon the 
style and the matter of the work. We cannot find room for 
any lengthened extracts from either, but it would be unpardon- 
able to omit Burke’s defence of the well-known passage on the 
ill-fated queen, Marie Antoinette. It is plain that the whole 
soul of the writer is in the words which burst from him, in 
his indignant scorn of the criticism of his correspondent : 

“Am I obliged to prove juridically the virtues of all those I 
shall see suffering every kind of wrong, and contumely, and risk of 
life, before I endeavour to interest others in their sufferings, and 
before I endeavour to excite horror against midnight assassins at 
back-stairs, and their more wicked abettors in pulpits? What !— 
Are not high rank, great splendour of descent, great personal 
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elegance and outward accomplishments, ingredients of moment in 
forming the interest we take in the misfortunes of men? The 
minds of those who do not feel thus, are not even systematically 
right. ‘What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, that he should 
weep for her ?’—Why, because she was Hecuba, the queen of Troy, 
—the wife of Priam,—and suffered, in the close of life, a thousand 
calamities! I felt too for Hecuba, when I read the fine tragedy 
of Euripides upon her story; and I never enquired into the anec- 
dotes of the court or city of Troy, before I gave way to the senti- 
ments which the author wished to inspire ;—nor do I remember 
that he ever said one word of her virtue. It is for those who 
applaud or palliate assassination, regicide, and base insult to women 
of illustrious place, to prove the crimes (in sufferings) which they 
allege to justify their own.”—vol. iii. pp. 137-8. 

And to Sir Philip’s charge of “foppery,” against his lament 
for the departed chivalry of the country which could now 
look tamely on such scenes as these, he replies : 

“Pray, why is it absurd in me to think, that the chivalrous 
spirit which dictated a veneration for women of condition and of 
beauty, without any consideration whatever of enjoying them, was 
the great source of those manners which have been the pride and 
ornament of Europe for so many ages? And am I not to lament 
that I have lived to see those manners extinguished in so shocking 
a manner, by means of speculations of finance, and the false science 
of a sordid and degenerate philosophy? I tell you again,—that the 
recollection of the manner in which I saw the queen of France, in 
the year 1774, and the contrast between that brilliancy, splendour, 
and beauty, with the prostrate homage of a nation to her,—and the 
abominable scene of 1789, which I was describing,—did draw tears 
from me, and wetted my paper. ‘These tears came again into my 
eyes, almost as often as I looked at the description; they may again. 
You do not believe this fact, nor that these are my real feelings ; 
but that the whole is affected, or, as you express it, downright 
foppery. My friend, I tell you it is truth; and that it is true, and 
will be truth, when you and I are no more; and will exist as long 
as men with their natural feelings shall exist. I shall say no more 
on this foppery of mine.”—vol. iii. pp. 138-9. 

These, and similar passages, both in this collection of 
letters, and in the works already published, might lead one 
to suppose that bis views on the subject of France were 
merely the result of feeling and imagination. This, however, 
we need hardly say, would be a grievous mistake. There 
is abundant evidence in the correspondence before us, that he 
was fully cognizant of all the defects and corruptions of the 
ancien régime in France, though he entertained a natural 
horror of the sanguinary revulsion by which it was sought, 
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not to purge the constitution of its accumulated impurities, 
but to annihilate it altogether, and, with it, all the religious 
and social institutions which had grown up under its shadow. 
The communications to his son, during his mission to Cob- 
lentz, are full of instructions and hints for his guidance; and 
from these it is quite clear that he contemplated a thorough 
reform of the French constitution. He expressly declares it 
as his opinion that the royal manifesto which it was intended 
to publish, would be ‘dangerously defective,” unless it con- 
tained a distinct promise “to secure, when the monarchy as 
the essential basis shall be restored, along with the monarchy 
a free constitution.” He requires that they shall pledge them- 
selves to call a meeting of the states, freely chosen according to 
the ancient legal order, to vote the abolition of all lettres de 
cachet, and other means of arbitrary imprisonment; that all 
taxation shall be by the states conjointly with the king; that 
there shall be a fixed responsibility in the use and application 
of the public revenues; that there shall be a synod of the 
Church of France to reform all real abuses; and that all the 
friends of the monarchy shall solemnly bind themselves to 
support with their lives and fortunes those conditions, and 
that order which can alone support a free and vigorous go- 
vernment. For his own part, he declares, that though he 
doubts not he should prefer the old course, or almost any 
other, to “this vile chimera, and sick man’s dream of go- 
vernment,” yet he could not go with a good conscience to the 
re-establishment of a monarchical despotism in the place of 
the existing system of anarchy. 

We have reserved for the last place what in our eyes is 
the most interesting portion of the entire correspondence ; 
that which contains his opinions on the condition of the 
Catholics of these countries, and especially on the relations of 
the Catholic Church in Ireland to the state. His general 
views on these topics are sufficiently contained in the works 
and letters already published, especially his letters to Sir 
Hercules Langrishe, Mr. Smith, and “to a noble lord on 
the penal laws affecting Roman Catholics.” But they are here 
found more in detail than in any previous publication. There 
are several most admirable letters on the general question of 
Catholic claims, addressed to certain members of a Scottish 
Protestant association; but the series to which we chiefly 
refer, are those to the Rev. Dr. Hussey, the first president of 
St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, and afterwards named bishop 
of Waterford, a few months before the death of Edmund 
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Burke. This eminent ecclesiastic was for many years at- 
tached to the Spanish embassy in London, and having been 
employed in a diplomatic mission to Spain, of considerable 
difficulty and importance, he enjoyed for a long time the 
familiar acquaintance of many of the leading political per- 
sonages of his day. With Burke he was upon terms of most 
intimate, and even tender friendship; and their correspond- 
ence evinces the most perfect mutual confidence and good 
feeling. When the project of the establishment of a college 
for the domestic education of the Irish clergy was first 
mooted, Dr. Hussey, who was deeply interested in it, main- 
tained a most careful and anxious surveillance over all the 
successive steps in the progress of the measure. He con- 
sulted Burke upon them all, and seems to have delivered his 
opinions with the utmost unreservedness and familiarity. 
Their correspondence extends back as far as 1790; but the 
portion to which we refer, is contained in the fourth volume, 
and commences with the year 1795, when Dr. Hussey was in 
Ireland, engaged in the negotiations for the establishment of 
the college. We shall make no apology for extracting largel 
from these letters; nor do we think it necessary to offer mnt | 
commentary of ourown. The following is from a letter dated 
March 17—fitting day for such a theme—the festival of our 
national saint. 


“It is my poor opinion, that if the necessary money is given to 
your own free disposal, (that is, to the disposal of the Catholic 
prelates), that it ought to be readily and thankfully accepted, from 
whatever hand it comes. It is my equally clear opinion, that they 
ought not only to consent, but to desire, that an account of the 
expenditure, with proper vouchers, should be annually or bien- 
nially, according to convenience, laid before a committee of the 
House of Commons, to prevent the very suspicion of jobbing, to 
which all public institutions in Ireland are liable. All other inter- 
ference whatever, if I were in the place of these reverend persons, 
I would resist ; and would much rather trust to God’s good provi- 
dence, and the contributions of your own people, for the education 
of your clergy, than to put into the hands of your known, avowed, 
and implacable enemies—into the hands of those who make it their 
merit and their boast that they are your enemies—the very foun- 
tains of your morals and your religion. I have considered this 
matter at large, and at various times, and I have considered it in 
relation to the designs of your enemies. The scheme of these 
colleges, as you well know, did not originate from them ; but they 
will endeavour to pervert the benevolence and liberality of others 
into an instrument of their own evil purposes. Be well assured 
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that they never did, and that they never will consent, to give one 
shilling of money for any other purpose than to do you mischief; if 
you consent to put your clerical education, or any other part of 
your education, under their direction or control, then you will have 
sold your religion for their money. ‘There will be an end, not only 
of the Catholic religion, but of all religion, all morality, all law, and 
all order, in that unhappy kingdom.”—vol. iii. p. 298-9. 


His apprehensions happily proved groundless. He himself 
lived to see the college established on a basis which, though 
miserably inadequate to the wants of the country, yet secured, 
and still secures, the complete independence of its educational 
system. For the few years during which Burke survived 
its foundation, he continued to take a warm and active inte- 
rest in its progress; and the library still possesses several of 
the books of his beloved son Richard, presented by the be- 
reaved father through his friend and correspondent, the Rev. 
Dr. Hussey. 

On the necessity of a separate education for the Catholic 
clergy, his opinions were very stern and decided; and he 
entertained the strongest repugnance to any attempt at 
associating the new college with the Dublin Useedie, or 
rendering it in any way subject to its control. 


“ You are to judge of their plans and views by the act of parlia- 
ment which they passed a year or two ago, when they took off the 
penalties on your keeping schools. They put any schools you 
might have in future under the direction of the College of Dublin. 
Probably a more contumelious insult was never added to a cruel 
injury, from the beginning of the world to this hour. I believe 
I revere the College of Dublin as much as any man, and am sure 
a better inspection over schools belonging to our Church could not 
be provided. But it is neither fit nor decent that they should have 
any meddling whatever with your places of education. I say no- 
thing of the other parts of that act, which are all in the same spirit, 
or worse. 

“Consider, before you put your seminaries under the direction 
of those enemies of yours who call themselves Protestants, the 
manner in which they conduct themselves with regard to the schools 
that belong to the religion they pretend themselves to believe in. 
I have put the report concerning those schools into your hands. 
You know what to think of it. You know what to think of the 
charter schools. You remember the mention you made of them in 
your sermon on St. Patrick’s day, when my dear son and I heard 
you. You did not scruple the more to do them justice, because 
Lord Westmeath, as well as some other gentlemen, zealous for the 
Protestant ascendancy, were among your auditors. If schools of 
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their own are so managed by them, think of what must become of 
yours in such hands.”—pp. 301-2. 


The grounds on which he argues for the propriety, and 
indeed necessity, of educating the clerical student apart from 
those who are destined for secular occupations, will be con- 
sidered very remarkable in one who was not a Catholic. 
They imply a sense of the fitness of things, which gives us a 
higher idea of Burke’s sagacity and power of comprehending 
all the bearings of every subject, than almost anything we 
have ever read from his pen. 


“ When we are to provide for the education of any body of men, 
we ought seriously to consider the particular functions they are to 
perform in life. A Roman Catholic clergyman is the minister of a 
very ritual religion: and by his profession subject to many re- 
straints. His life is a life full of strict observances, and his duties 
are of a laborious nature towards himself, and of the highest pos- 
sible trust towards others. The duty of confession alone is suffi- 
cient to set in the strongest light the necessity of his having an 
appropriated mode of education. The theological opinions and 
peculiar rights of one religion never can be properly taught in 
universities, founded for the purposes and on the principles of 
another, which in many points are directly opposite. Ifa Roman 
Catholic clergyman, intended for celibacy, and the function of con- 
fession, is not strictly bred in a seminary where these things are 
respected, inculcated, and enforced, as sacred, and not made the 
subject of derision and obloquy, he will be ill fitted for the former, 
and the latter will be, indeed, in his hands a terrible instrument. 

“There is a great resemblance between the whole frame and 
constitution of the Greek and Latin Churches. The secular clergy, 
in the former, by being married, living under little restraint, and 
having no particular education suited to their function, are univer- 
sally fallen into such contempt, that they are never permitted to 
aspire to the dignities of their own Church. It is not held respect- 
able to call them papas, their true and ancient appellation, but 
those who wish to address them with civility, always call them 
hieromonachi. In consequence of this disrespect, which I venture 
to say, in such a Church, must be the consequence of a secular life, 
a very great degeneracy from reputable Christian manners has 
taken place throughout almost the whole of that great member of 
the Christian Church. 

“It was so with the Latin Church before the restraint on mar- 
riage. Even that restraint gave rise to the greatest disorders, 
before the Council of Trent, which, together with the emulation 
raised, and the good examples given, by the reformed Churches, 
wherever they were in view of each other, has brought on that 
happy amendment, which we see in the Latin communion, both at 
home and abroad. 
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* The Council of Trent has wisely introduced the discipline of 
Seminaries, by which priests are not trusted for a clerical institu- 
tion, even to the severe discipline of their colleges ; but, after they 
pass through them, are frequently, if not for the greater part, 
obliged to pass through peculiar methods, having their particular rituar 
function in view. It is in a great measure to this, and to similar 
methods used in foreign education, that the Roman Catholic clergy 
of Ireland, miserably provided for, living among low and ill regu- 
lated people, without any discipline of sufficient force to secure 
good manners, have been prevented from becoming an intolerable 
nuisance to the country, instead of being, as they generally are, a 
very great service to it.”—vol. i. p. 540. 


There is a great deal of shrewd common sense in the test, 
by which he purposes to try the motives of those who clamour 
for control over the Irish Catholic clergy. 


“You will naturally ask those politicians who are so desirous of 
regulating your ecclesiastical affairs, one plain question :—Why, 
when they gave, about three years ago, a no smaller sum than five 
thousand pounds a year to the dissenting ministers, they never 
reserved to themselves any share in the inspection or control of 
that body to which they gave that donation? Ask them another: 
—Why they did not secure to themselves some share in the election 
or approbation of their ministry, when they would fain arrogate to 
themselves a large share in the approbations of yours? They can 
give no answer but this :—That they fear them, and they despise 
you—that they look on the Dissenters as good subjects, in whom 
they can trust; and that they look upon you as under a just sus- 
picion of being traitors, over whom they must hold a strict hand 
and a careful watch. The gentlemen of the Catholic clergy know 
whether, by their future actions, they are to countenance a conduct 
on the part of power, which can be defended only on the one or the 
other of the above suppositions, or, indeed, only by both these 
suppositions together.”—pp. 303-4. 


The above allusion to the loyalty of the Catholics of Ire- 
land reminds us of a passage which we had marked for 
extract at an earlier page of this paper, but which, even 
through late, we deem not undeserving of insertion. It isa 
letter of George Goold, Esq. grandfather of the present Sir 
George Goold, addressed to Burke in 1781, at the time when 
the rumours of French invasion were rife throughout the 
country. It is one of the many proofs (in great part lost to 
history) which our fathers, despite of every provocation to 
disloyalty, never failed to give of their too-confiding and ill- 
requited fidelity :— 

“You no doubt have known our alarm must be much, from an 
apprehension of our being visited by the French in ¢his city. Sir 
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John Irwine, commander-in-chief, came down here on the occasion. 
One of his aides-de-camp came to me a few days since, reporting 
that Sir John had been in much distress for money, as apprehen- 
sion had run among the people, and he could not find guineas for 
Latouche’s paper. I answered him that I was singularly happy to 
have it in my power some supply. I gave him about five hundred 
guineas, and desired his informing Sir John, I would give to him 
my last guinea, and support his majesty’s service, &c. The next 
morning I had General Baugh and Lord Ross, to announce Sir 
John’s feelings at my doing this. They (that is, the general) wanted 
some guineas, and such I gave him. A day or two after, I had 
a message from the general by his aide-de-camp, to know if I could 
supply them with money for his majesty’s services. I answered 
him by letter, and he, in consequence, sent me that of the 13th, 
which I beg leave to send you. My interview with Sir John was 
on the 10th, and, I find, my word was conveyed by Sir John’s 
letter to Lord Carlisle. The letter I received this day has been 
in consequence. Yesterday morning, I paid to Captain James 
Allen, five thousand guineas. My letter has been sent to Dublin, and 
probably may go further. Hence, you see, a Roman Catholic stepped 
forth in the hour of danger to support the government, when others 
would not risk a guinea. Your sense of us is, in this small in- 
stance, proved. I am singularly happy to have had in my power 
the doing what I have done; and I hope our legislators will see 
that there are not a people more steady in this quarter, nor a people 
that less merit a rod of severity, by the laws, than we. I took in 
my fellow-subjects in my report, at the time when I took every 
shilling in advance on my own shoulders.” 

But we must cease our extracts; and we do so with 
extreme reluctance, for there is much more to which we 
should gladly call the attention of the reader. We repeat 
our conviction, that the volumes which have been so long 
withheld from the public will prove among the most popular 
in the entire series of the works of our distinguished country- 
man. It is nota little curious, that he himself seems to have 
foreseen, very early in his life, the interest which would one 
day attach to his letters. ‘ Let us once get a reputation by 
our writings,” says he to his friend Shackleton, “and our 
letters shall at once become most valuable pieces, and all their 
faults be construed into beauties.” We shall only add, in 
conclusion, that we know few compositions which have less 
need of this indulgence, few which require less to draw upon 
what Pope considered the great advantage of a literary repu- 
tation—“ the privilege of saying foolish things unnoticed.” 
It is a singular evidence of the originality of Burke’s mind, 
and the vast extent of its resources, that in this enormous 
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mass of correspondence, written by fits and starts, and under 
every variety of circumstances, oftentimes, of necessity, hasty 
and imperfectly digested, and almost always, in a greater or 
less degree, careless and unprepared, there is hardly a page 
that does not sustain a reputation which is almost without a 
rival in the literature of England. 








Art. [X.—The Anglican Church the Creature and Slave of the 
State; in a series of Lectures delivered before the Academy 
of the Catholic Religion (Dublin). By the Rev. P. Cooper, 
of the Church of the Conception, Dublin. London: 1844. 


. present condition of the Anglican Church makes 
every question relating to her, at this moment, a subject 
of serious interest. It is true that the movement of contro- 
versy is gradually carrying it into a totally new sphere. Those 
who are now guiding it are enabling us to dispense, at least, 
in arguing with them, with much that used to form the staple 
of controversy. Their concessions are so ample and so ex- 
plicit, that we may now assume much which before formed 
tedious preliminaries to more vital questions. When it is 
freely granted that the Reformation was “a sin,” that it is 
an object of hatred, that it was unjustifiable, that it introduced 
a gospel, which was no gospel at all; when every circum- 
stance connected with its rise, progress, and effects 1s heartily 
and unreservedly condemned, it would appear that the whole 
territory of historical discussion is at once given up; and that 
so far as relates to facts, we are standing upon neutral ground. 
Even mere dogmatical disputation has been drawn into very 
narrow compass, if it can be said at all to remain between 
ourselves and those whose opinions in the Church of England 
now interest us most. We hardly know where we should begin 
to argue our matters of doctrine with Mr. Ward, or with the 
authors of the Lives of English Saints. ‘Though there are 
inaccuracies, no doubt, in the theological statements of both, 
they are clearly not the result of principles wilfully opposed 
to Catholic teaching. No; our differences have now assumed 
another aspect, and a far more practical tendency. It isa 
question of duty and of action that now forms the knot of 
our difficulties—the quid agendum? not the quid sentiendum? 
that keeps up separation. 

Still there are many who are yet entangled in old preju- 
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dices, many who are yet attached to the “ pure and apostolic” 
view of the English establishment, and believe its origin 
heavenly, and its presence a blessing; who still nurse up 
venerable antipathies to the Pope and popery, and stick to 
the “thirty-nine” with earnest fidelity. For these it is 
necessary to go repeatedly over the same ground, and to re- 
argue the ancient cause, historical and controversial. 

The work before us comes in opportunely for this purpose. 
It contemplates, we think, a middle state between the older 
heads of dispute, and the more urgent one to which we have 
alluded. It takes its position usefully and well at the point 
of transition. It is based on the view presented by the 
earlier Tracts for the Times, of the relative position between 
Church and State, of the independence of the former from the 
latter in matters ecclesiastical. From that standing many of 
the designers and executors of the plan proposed in the Tracts, 
have gone forward in their truth-seeking direction, and 
they certainly cannot be held responsible any longer for 
opinions which fall infinitely short of what they now openly 
profess. We are sure that many Anglicans of note will 
agree in all that Mr. Cooper has written on the disgraceful 
surrender by the Reformed Church of her noblest rights, at 
the bidding of kingly and queenly tyrants, and will deplore 
the utter powerlessness of that Church now, for carrying on 
the most solemn duties and affairs of a Church, partly at 
least in consequence of its thraldom. Certainly no one can 
read Mr. Ward’s most remarkable book (which considerations 
of a serious character have withheld us from reviewing at this 
present) without seeing in every page a readiness to acknow- 
ledge the fallen and trammelled state of the English Church. 

But there are many no less, who, like and with Mr. Palmer, 
have lingered behind, and still claim for their idol, the English 
Church, all the veneration and homage bestowed upon her in 
her most palmy days. They still consider her immaculate 
in every word and deed, from her origin till now. They 
hold her birth to be divine; her claims to apostolicity, nay, 
to catholicity, complete; the State had no part in calling her 
into being, and has never received from her any submission 
or exercised influence, save in such matters as belong of right 
to the temporal rulers of every Christian country; and she is 
perfectly spiritual and undefiled by secular influence in the 
construction of her formularies, and the transmission of her 
orders. 

This view the work before us meets boldly; its object is 
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to prove that from the beginning the English Church has 
been, and is “the creature and slave of the state.” It is thus 
a valuable addition to our controversial literature; for it does 
ample justice to the subject which it undertakes. It traces, 
step by step, the strange history of the alliance between the 
State and its creature, the Anglican Church; and the mixture 
or combination of patronage and tyranny which constituted 
that alliance. It shows us the Church, when withdrawn from 
the pretended thraldom to a foreign prelate, and placed under 
the high protection of national authority, to become “ the free 
Church of a free people,” fall into a slavery the most com- 

lete both of word and action, gagged and fettered, pro- 
hibited alike from pronouncing on matters of doctrine and 
from enforcing laws of discipline. Mr. Cooper’s work may 
thus be divided into two parts. The three first lectures are 
occupied with tracing the history of Anglican slavery with 
respect to doctrinal teaching. Commencing with “ the legis- 
lative view of the subject,” the learned author shews that, 
by the joint enactments of the civil and the ecclesiastical 
legislative assemblies, the Church is bound hand and foot to 
the throne, and acknowledges her total dependence on the 
temporal power, not merely in matters administrative, such 
as the feudal times would have exacted, but in all matters 
goey religious and ecclesiastical. Whatever power the 

ope possessed in Catholic times was spontaneously surren- 
dered by the Church of England (so far as words could do 
it) into the hands of the sovereign. Of all this, abundant 
evidence is brought forward by Mr. Cooper. 

We next have the history of “the Act of Submission,” by 
which the unhappy clergy of England put their necks under 
the foot of the Sdetyeant Henry. The consequences of this 
disgraceful proceeding are detailed in the third lecture, from 
Protestant authorities ; they consist in the rendering of con- 
vocation utterly dependent upon the civil power, unable to 
meet, to deliberate, or to pronounce, without, at every step, 
a regal sanction. And even then, high legal authority has 
cena that its canons or decrees are not binding on the 
egislature. So that when the royal power has put the rod 
into the Church’s hands, and bid it strike, it is only on con- 
dition that the blow falls on its own body ! 

We next proceed to the contemplation of “ the Church as 
an executive,” but no less “ the slave of the state.” (Lect. iv.) 
This portion of the subject introduces us to “the Church 
Courts of England ;” and first to that monstrous offspring of 
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the tyrannical Reformation—“ the Court of High Commis- 
sion;” a tribunal almost exclusively composed of lay men, 
yet empowered to exercise the highest ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion, even amounting to deposition, over bishops themselves. 
Dr. Cardwell has attempted to trace this extraordinary tri- 
bunal to a Catholic source; by considering it a copy of what 
Queen Mary had previously done, by her “ general,” and her 
“special, commissions.” But Mr. Cooper goes fully into this 
question, and solidly and thoroughly vindicates the unrivalled 
and unenviable claims of Protestantism to the conception and 
formation of the grossest usurpation ever attempted by any 
sovereign of purely ecclesiastical rights. And at the same 
time he vindicates Dr. Lingard from the unjust charge made 
against him by Dr. Cardwell, for the purpose of supporting 
his own views. This discussion occupies a considerable por- 
tion of the fifth lecture; and the following one is taken up 
with the consideration of the frightful cruelties which this 
iniquitous tribunal was the instrument of inflicting upon the 
poor oppressed Catholics. 

The three remaining Lectures treat of succeeding Eccle- 
siastical Courts in England; their past condition, their present 
state, and their future prospects. Into this portion of the 
work, we regret that our prescribed limits do not allow us to 
enter. We must content ourselves with recommending our 
readers to peruse the entire volume, as we are sure they will 
derive satisfaction and instruction from it. Our author is 
ever scrupulously exact in alleging proofs for everything he 
asserts, and makes good every step from Protestant authorities. 
He has given us a valuable addition to our controversial stores, 
by compiling and condensing much historical matter upon the 
particular topic which he has selected. We trust, therefore, 
that this is not the last work that we shall have from his pen, 
but that we shall soon find him actively engaged in some 
other matter of research, to which we doubt not he will do 
equal justice. 

This brief review of Mr. Cooper’s work opens to us the 
consideration of another subject, naturally connected with it. 
His Lectures were read to a society wisely formed by the 
clergy of the archdiocese of Dublin, on the model of the Roman 
Academy of Catholic Religion, The object of both is to hear 
papers read on subjects illustrating or defending the doctrines 
or practices of the Catholic Church, whether from historical, 
scientific, or literary sources. The Dublin Academy is clearly 
a most valuable institution; and its creation reflects the 
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highest credit on the intelligent and exemplary clergy who 
compose it, and on the enlightened and venerable prelate 
who has so cheerfully encouraged and patronized it. Those 
who are acquainted with the labourious duties discharged by 
the parochial clergy of Dublin, will indeed admire the spirit 
and good taste that lead them to seek relief and recreation 
in literary pursuits, and to unbend their minds in that “ feast 
of reason and flow of soul,” which is to be found in such 
instructive meetings as those of the Academy of Catholic 
Religion. We hope to see the example followed everywhere, 
and similar societies established in every district in Ireland, 
and in every diocese of Great Britain. 

But our wishes would aspire higher still. While England 
and Ireland are overrun with societies, literary, philosophical, 
statistical, archeological, medical, agricultural, bibliographical, 
and architectural; while the Surtees, the Roxburgh, the 
Ztlfric, the Cambden, the Parker, the Bannatyne, the Ab- 
botsford, and countless other societies, are publishing rare 
and curious works of ancient times; and while all and every 
of these are mainly administered by Protestants, and too often 
pay but little regard to the feelings of even their own Catholic 
members, why should not we all unite to form one general 
Catholic society, directed to promote the interests of truth by 
means of every other branch of science? Monthly meetings 
might be held both in London and in other large towns, to 
read papers upon any subject bearing on the interests and the 
beauties of the Catholic religion, and a yearly meeting at 
some principal town, in rotation, would afford an opportunity 
of bringing Catholics together, and entertaining them use- 
fully for a few days with topics calculated to interest and 
instruct them. And as now almost every year presents the 
attraction of some great and splendid church being opened in 
some part of England, what would be more appropriate and 
more beneficial than to select the time and place in accord- 
ance with any such event? Experience has shewn how at- 
tracted our people are by it, and how eagerly they listen to 
accounts there presented them of the progress of our sacred 
cause. 

The machinery of the Catholic Institute could, in these days 
of peace, be made subservient to such an object. Through it 
members could be enrolled, and branch societies organized, 
and persons engaged to supply the matter for local and 
general meetings. A little energy and zeal would soon dis- 
cover a great amount of talent, not rendered as yet available, 
and bring it into exertion. 
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As it is, Catholics are driven to seek for that solace and 
instruction which such associations give, to bodies which, 
even when they profess impartiality, shew themselves strongly 
biassed against us, (as the Historical Camden Society lately 
did by the publication of Mr. Wright’s letters on the sup- 
pression of monasteries, noticed in this Review), or are even 
framed for purposes of which a Catholic cannot conscien- 
tiously approve. 

We have before us an inedited document bearing upon this 
subject, which we are sure our readers will feel interested in 
perusing. The Cambridge Camden Society was pleased to 
elect as a member a distinguished Catholic peer of France, 
one who has always boldly stood in the breach whenever 
religion has been assailed by the government of his country, 
and who lately more particularly was the bold champion of the 
rights of conscience in the great University question. The 
following is a letter addressed by him in consequence to a 
learned member of that society, well known by his works. It 
bears the stamp of that warm zeal and bold declaration which 
have ever distinguished all his generous efforts in the cause 
of truth. If these require apology, he has been careful him- 
self to make it; nor will we venture to change or modify 
what he has written, beyond admitting one or two verbal 
corrections. ‘The Saxon blood in his veins will shew itself in 
the accuracy and energy of his English. This letter too has 
no small reference to the niain topic of this article. 


“ Funchal (Madeira), February 20th, 1844. 
To the Rev. ————— Member of the Cambridge Camden Society. 


“The Camden Society having done me the unsolicited and 
unmerited honour of placing my name among its honorary mem- 
bers, I feel not only authorized, but conscientiously obliged to 
speak out what I inwardly think of its efforts and object : and I 
am happy to be able to do so, in addressing myself, not only to one 
of its most influential members, but to one for whom I feel a most 
lively sympathy, on account of his talent, science, courage, and, 
indeed, of every thing except what the Church which I believe 
to be infallible, reproves in him. 

“T first thought that the Camden Society was merely a scientific 
body, pursuing an object which, like all branches of history, is of 
the utmost importance to religion, and to which all religious minds 
could associate, but like the French Comité historique, not setting 
up the flag of any special ecclesiastical denomination. On a nearer 
study of your publications, I have perceived that they are carried 
on, with the professed intention of blending together the interests 
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of Catholic art and of the Church of England, and of identifying 
the Catholic Church of the Middle Ages in England with the An- 
glican schism begun by Henry VIII and Cranmer, and professed at 
present by all those who agree tothe Thirty-nine Articles. Against 
this intention, I, as an honorary member of the said society, beg to 
enter my most earnest and most Catholic protest. First, and prin- 
cipally, I protest against the most unwarranted and most unjusti- 
fiable assumption of the name of Catholic by people and things 
belonging to the actual Church of England. It is easy to take up 
a name, but it is not so easy to get it recognized by the world and 
by competent authority. Any man, for example, may come out 
to Madeira and call himself a Montmorency or a Howard, and even 
enjoy the honour and consideration belonging to such a name, till 
the real Montmorencys or Howards hear about it, and denounce 
him, and then such a man would be justly scouted from society, 
and fall down much lower than the lowliness from which he had 
attempted to rise. The attempt to steal away from us and ap- 
propriate to the use of a fraction of the Church of England that 
glorious title of Catholic, is proved to be an usurpation by every 
monument of the past and present; by the coronation oath of your 
sovereigns, by all the laws that have established your Church, even 
by the recent answer of your own university of Oxford to the lay 
address against Dr. Pusey, &c., where the Church of England is 
justly styled the Reformed Protestant Church. The name itself is 
spurned at with indignation by the greater half, at least, of those 
who belong to the Church of England, just as the Church of Eng- 
land itself is rejected with scorn and detestation by the greater half 
of the inhabitants of the United Kingdom. The judgment of the 
whole indifferent world, the common sense of humanity, agrees with 
the judgment of the Church of Rome, and with the sense of her 
150,000,000 of children, to dispossess you of thisname. The Church 
of England, who has denied her mother, is rightly without a sister. 
She has chosen to break the bonds of unity and obedience. Let 
her, therefore, stand alone before the judgment-steat of God and of 
man. Even the debased Russian Church, that Church where lay 
despotism has closed the priest’s mouth and turned him into a 
slave, disdains to recognize the Anglicans as Catholics: even the 
Eastern heretics, although so sweetly courted by Puseyite mis- 
sionaries, sneer at this new and fictitious Catholicism. It is 
repudiated even by your own hero, Laud, whose dying words on 
the scaffold, according to the uncontradicted version of contem- 
porary history, were, I piz in THE Protestant FaitTH, AS BY LAW 
ESTABLISHED (a pretty epitaph, by-the-bye, for the life of the 
future St. William of Canterbury !*) Consistent Protestants and 
rationalists are more Catholic, in the etymological sense of the word, 
than the Anglicans; for they at least can look upon themselves as 





* See Hierologus, 
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belonging to the same communion as those who, in every country, 
deny the existence of Church authority, or of revealed religion ; 
they have at least a negative bond to link them one with another : 
but that the so-called Anglo-Catholics, whose very name betrays 
their usurpation and their contradiction, whose doctrinal articles, 
whose liturgy, whose whole history, are such as to disconnect them 
from all mankind, except those who are born English and speak 
English ; that they should pretend, on the strength of their private 
judgment alone, to be what the rest of mankind deny them to be, 
will assuredly be ranked amongst the first of the follies of the 19th 
century. ‘That such an attempt, however, should succeed, is, thank 
God, not to be expected, unless it should please the Almighty to 
reverse all the laws that have hitherto directed the course of human 
events. You may turn aside for three hundred years to come, as 
you have done for three hundred years past, from the torrent of 
living waters; but to dig out a small channel of your own, for your 
own private insular use, wherein the living truth will run apart 
from its ever docile and ever obedient children,—¢hat will no more 
be granted to you, than it has been to the Arians, the Nestorians, 
the Donatists, or any other triumphant heresy. 

“T therefore protest, first, against the usurpation of a sacred name 
by the Camden Society, as iniquitous; and I next protest against 
the object of this society, and all such efforts in the Anglican 
Church, as absurd. When the clergy and Catholic laymen in 
France and Germany, when Mr. Pugin and the Romanists of Eng- 
land, labour with all their might to save and restore the monuments 
of their faith,—unworthily set aside by the influence of that fatal 
spirit which broke out with the so-called reformation, and con- 
cluded with the French revolution,—they know that they are labour- 
ing at the same time to strengthen, in an indirect manner, their 
own faith and practice, which are exactly and identically the same 
as those followed by the constructors of those glorious piles, and by 
all the artists of Catholic ages: and this object sanctifies their 
labour. But is this the case with the members of the Camden 
Society? Not in the least. They are most of them ministers of 
the ‘reformed Protestant Church as by law established ; pledged 
under oath to the thirty-nine articles, which were drawn up on 
purpose to separate England from Catholic Christendom,* and to 





* [It is asserted by modern High-Church Anglicans, that the Church of 
England never rejected the communion of Catholic Christendom, but merely 
threw off the usurped supremacy of the Roman Pontiff. This assertion 1s 
overthrown by the history of the Reformation. It was the unanimous opinion 
of the British Reformers that the visible Church had apostatized, that her chief 
bishop was Antichrist, and that communion with her was unlawful. The 
Homilies of the Church of England assert this in the most decisive manner, 
(Vid. Third part of the sermon against peril of idolatry, p. 224, ed. Oxon, 1831.) 
For testimonies of individual reformers, and other Anglican divines, see Essays 
on the Church, p. 323, ed. 1838. See also the Archbishop of Cahterbury’s 
charge just delivered. ] 
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protest against all the barbarous superstitions of the dark ages. 
By attempting to re-establish their churches, chalices, and vest- 
ments, in their original form, they are only setting under the most 
glaring light the contradiction which exists between their own faith, 
and that of the men who built Salisbury and York. Surely no 
man in his senses can pretend that Dr. Howley and Dr. Mant pro- 
fess the same faith, and follow the same discipline, and acknow- 
the same spiritual head, as William of Wykeham or Gundulph of 
Rochester: and no man in his senses can deny that Dr. Wiseman 
and Dr. M’Hale do at least profess to obey the same holy see, to 
preach the same doctrines, and to practise the same spiritual rites 
and sacraments, as all the English episcopacy of the middle ages. 
Let, then, the Camden Society put itself under the authority of 
Dr. M’Hale and Dr. Wiseman, and then everything will be right: 
but as long as they do not, and remain under Dr. Howley and Dr. 
Mant and their fellows, they are nothing but parodists, and incon- 
sistent parodists. If St. Dunstan and St. Anselm, St. Lanfranc, 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, or Archbishop Chichely, could be called 
out of their tombs to resume their crosiers in any English cathedral, 
their horror would be great at seeing married priests reading English 
prayers in those desecrated edifices. Butassuredly their horror would 
be much greater still, if they were to find, beneath copes like their 
own, and at the foot of altars like theirs, and rood lofts with crucifixes, 
and every other exterior identity, these same married priests carrying 
in their hearts the spirit of schism, glorying in the revolt of their fore- 
fathers, and pledged by insular pride to insult and deny that infallible 
see of St. Peter, from which all those great saints had humbly soli- 
cited the pallium, and for whose sacred rights they so nobly fought, 
and conquered the insular pride and prejudices of their time. 
“Catholic architecture, and Catholic art in all its branches/are 
but a frame for the sacred picture of truth. This one holy truth 
is beautiful and pure, even amidst the worthless clergy and decayed 
discipline of Funchal, even, and still more so, amidst the missionary 
dioceses of Polynesia; although, both here and there, she is deprived 
of the frame which the humble genius of Catholic generations has 
worked out for her in western Europe. But without her,—or with 
her, defaced and adulterated by insular pride,—the most beautiful 
frame is fit for nought but for the antiquary’s shop. Supposing 
the spirit of the Camden Society ultimately to prevail over its 
Anglican adversaries,—supposing you do one day get every old 
thing back again,—copes, letterns, rood-lofts, candlesticks, and the 
abbey lands into the bargain, what will it all be but an empty 
pageant, like the tournament of Eglinton Castle, separated from the 
reality of Catholic truth and unity by the abyss of three hundred 
years of schism? ‘The question, then, is—have you, Church of 
England, got the picture for your frame? have you got the ¢ruéh— 
the one truth—the same truth as the men of the middle ages? The 
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Camden Society says, yes: but the whole Christian world, both 
Protestant and Catholic, says, mo: and the Catholic world adds, 
that there is no truth but in unity, and this unity you most certainly 
have not. 

“‘ Who is to judge between these conflicting assertions, on earth? 
Before what tribunal, before what assembly, is this most vital cause 
to be brought forward, to the satisfaction of those who have re- 
nounced the jurisdiction of the Holy See, and that of the last 
cecumenical council? I know of none; but one thing I know, 
that before whatever earthly tribunal it may be, as well as before 
the judgment-seat of God in heaven, against the Church of Eng- 
Jand and her so-called Anglo-Catholics, will appear in formidable 
array the seven millions of real Catholics, whom you call British 
and Irish Romanists, and who will thus arraign the Anglicans on 
the behalf of ten generations of their ancestors, and on their own :— 
‘For the love of unity and obedience, we have endured from the 
hands of these pseudo-Catholics every extremity of cruelty, of 
robbery, and of insult ; we have stood firm through every variety 
of military, legal, civil, and religious persecution; in the holes and 
corners where these persecutors have confined us, we have kept 
true to every traditional beauty which they would fain now re- 
cover. We have nothing to restore, because we have never destroyed 
anything. We want no erudite quibbles, like No. 90; no disser- 
tations on long-forgotten rubrics, to enable us to believe in justi- 
fication by works, or in baptismal regeneration, to honour the 
blessed Virgin, to pray for our dear departed. We have never 
doubted any article of Catholic faith, and never interrupted any 
practice of Catholic devotion. Here we are with our priests, our 
monks, and our bishops, and with the flame of Catholic unity, 
which we have fed with our substance, and with our blood. If 
these men, who after having robbed us of every temporal good, 
would fain now rob us of our name, are Catholics, then we are not ; 
then we have been mistaken fools, and not we alone, but thirty- 
five popes, and all the Catholic bishops, and all the Catholic nations 
in the world, who have till now praised us, helped us, loved us, 
prayed for us and with us, as their brethren. If they are Catho- 
lics, then Catholicism is but a shadow and a name, and a paltry 
vestment, fit to be put on and off at the world’s pleasure.’ 

“To this language the Church has answered long ago, in the 
words of the Divine spouse: ‘ Oves mee vocem meam audiunt, et 
EGO COGNosCo EAS, et sequuntur me; et ego vitam eternam do 

et non rapiet eas quisguam de manu mea.’ 

“Does the Camden Society, that lays such a stress on history 
and tradition, think that these mines are closed to every body 
except itself, or that the world will not dive into them for any 
other purpose than for archeological or architectural curiosities ? 
Do the Anglo-Catholics think that the world is blind to their own 
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history ? that the events of the Reformation in England are un- 
known abroad? that the word apostacy is effaced from the diction- 
ary of mankind? 

“If you had pushed on a little further your Spanish tour, you 
would have found at Grenada, depicted by the pencil of a monk, 
the martyrdom of those holy Carthusians of London, who were 
hanged, disembowelled, and quartered, for having denied the su- 
premacy of the author of Anglo-Catholic Reformation. What! 
shall the tombs of unknown knights and burgesses be treated with 
the deepest reverence, and singled out for admiration and imitation, 
because they are in brass, or with a cross fleurie, or a dos d’ane? 
and shall the blood of our martyrs be silent, and their noble memory 
buried in darkness and oblivion? Believe it not; such will not be 
the case; no, not even in this world of sin and error, and how much 
less before the justice of God? Believe not that we shall ever 
forget or betray the glory of Fisher, of More, of Garnett, of those 
abbots who were hanged before the gates of their suppressed mo- 
nasteries; of so many hundreds of monks, of Jesuits, of laymen, 
who perished under the executioner’s knife, from the reign of 
Henry VIII down to the palmy days of Anglican episcopacy, under 
the first Stuarts? Were they not all Romanists? did they not all 
die for the defence of the supremacy of the see of Rome against the 
blood-thirsty tyranny of Anglican kings? Were they not the vic- 
tims of the same glorious cause which St. Dunstan, St. Elphege, 
St. Anselm, and St. Thomas had struggled for? and were they 
ours or yours? I know that the modern Anglo-Catholics would 
attempt to throw back on the Puritans of 1640, most of the sacri- 
legious devastations that attended the Reformation: but I know 
also that Pugin, in that article of the Dublin Review which you were 
good enough to lend me, has completely demolished that false pre- 
tence ; and irrefutably demonstrated, that every sacrilege committed 
by the Puritans had been inaugurated on a much larger scale by 
Cranmer and Elizabeth: and I have looked in vain through all the 
publications of the Camden Society for one word of answer to this 
most damning accusation. As for moral sacrilege, if I may so say, 
as for the surrender of spiritual independence and Christian free- 
dom to the sanguinary pride of royal theologians, assuredly the 
Anglo-Catholic fathers of the sixteenth century have surpassed in 
that respect every example of the kind, both in Pagan and Christian 
times. That debauched and murderous tyrant, called Henry VIII, 
could find his models amongst the monsters who reigned at Rome 
while the Church was in the Catacombs. But the slavish sub- 
serviency of the English apostate bishops, to this baptized monster’s 
caprices, has remained unequalled since their days, as it had been 
before them. Where was Latimer, that father and martyr of the 
Anglican Church, on the 30th of May 1538? preaching at the 
stake where a Catholic friar was burning, for having denied the 
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king’s supremacy over the Church of which Latimer was a bishop ! 
Where were Cranmer and the other prelates, from whom the mo- 
dern English bishops pretend to derive apostolical succession ? 
sitting at the council-board of the tyrant, voting in his parliament, 
helping him to butcher his wives, his principal nobility, his best 
and most innocent subjects, and acquiescing in his judgment against 
St. Thomas of Canterbury! Has not Cranmer come down to pos- 
terity branded with the monster’s eulogium, ‘ that he was the only 
man who had loved his sovereign so well, as never to have opposed 
the royal pleasure?’ (Vit. Cranm. MS. apud Legrand, ii. 103.) 
“Ts there anything, even in the annals of continental Protestant- 
ism, to be compared to this origin of a Reformed Church? And 
has this Church purified the dark and bloody stain of its origin by 
its subsequent conduct ? Was there ever a Church, except perhaps 
the Greco-Russian since Peter I, which has so basely acknowledged 
the supreme right of secular power, the absolute dependence of 
spiritual jurisdiction on royal and parliamentary authority, from the 
days of Cranmer down to Archbishop Whately’s last motion on 
Church government, debated upon, as he says in print, ‘ with the 
tacit acquiescence of the whole episcopal body ?’ was there ever a 
Church, not even excepting the Russian, which so completely sacri- 
ficed the rights and dignities of the poor to the rich, as the writer 
of the History of Pues must know better than any one? Was 
there ever, under the face of heaven, a more glaring focus of 
iniquity, oppression, and corruption, than the existence of the 
Church of England in Ireland, as denounced, not only by the 
groans of the Catholic victims, or by those foreigners who, like 
myself, have seen and cursed the abomination in its own den, but 
by your own authorities, such as Strafford’s Correspondence with 
Laud, and Monk Mason’s Life of Bishop Bedell? Have not these 
pseudo-Catholic bishops been sitting for centuries as Lords spiritual 
in a parliament whence has issued that penal code against fellow- 
Christians, the like of which has never been seen or imagined even 
under the reign of terror and atheism in France? Have they not 
for centuries, and without ever lifting up a dissentient voice, wit- 
nessed, approved, and, for all I know, themselves taken those tre- 
mendous oaths against the most sacred mysteries of the faith of the 
whole. Catholic world, both Greek and Latin, in that assembly 
‘where,’ to use the words of an English writer, ‘the Holiest of 
holies has been chosen as the favourite object of the profanest treat- 
ment, and pierced day after day by the jeer of the scoffer; where 
alone denial of the blessed Eucharist has been made a public, a 
legal, a national, a royal act; and where more impious blasphemies 
have been uttered, more sacrileges committed, more perjuries pro- 
nounced, against the divine sacrament than in the whole world 
besides?’ And shall these men, forsooth, be acknowledged by us 
as our brethren, or as our spiritual fathers? Shall the perpetrators 
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and inheritors of these vnexpiated, unrepented, unforgiven sins, 
come in quietly and sit down among the Catholic churches and 
nations of the world, with bundles of tracts about hierurgical anti- 
quities and monumental brasses under their arms: and shall we not 
one and all arise to reject and expel them? God forbid that we 
should do otherwise! There is a place in the Catholic Church 
for public penitents, whence many saints have risen on the wings 
of humility and contrition to the glorious eminence of an Augustine: 
but there is no place for proud sinners, who would shake off the 
chains of isolated error, without confessing their guilt and that of 
their forefathers. 

“T dislike every mixture of nationality with Catholicity; and the 
fatal example of England is well calculated to justify this dislike in 
every Catholic heart. But I cannot, in this circumstance, refrain 
from reverting, with legitimate pride, to the difference between the 
conduct of the English bishops of the sixteenth century, and that 
of the French hierarchy, when exposed in 1790 to the fury of a 
much more formidable tyrant than Henry VIII, to the whole 
French nation. The French bishops of that period were far from 
being saints or ascetics ; their high birth had been generally the 
only reason for their promotion. ‘They had to struggle, not like the 
English bishops, at the issue of long ages of faith, of devotion, of 
popular enthusiasm for the Church; but after more than two long 
centuries of secular invasion and monarchical despotism. Their 
people were not, like the people of England, up in arms for their 
monasteries and their orthodoxy; but, on the contrary, had been 
intoxicated during a hundred years by the poison of scepticism and 
philosophical scurrility. Lastly, the Gallican Church was not, like 
the Anglican, the immediate daughter of the see of Rome: she had 
not been founded by a papal legate in the sixth century, but by St. 
Ireneus, St. Denis the Areopagite, and other disciples of the 
Apostles. The reformation which was imposed on her, was not 
obedience to a theological tyrant, but a pretended return to the 
primitive Church, giving the election of bishops to the people, and 
allowing them to communicate with the holy see. And yet, out of 
a hundred and thirty-six French bishops, four alone betrayed their 
trust; the hundred and thirty-two others gladly went forth to im- 
prisonment, to exile, to death. When you go to Paris, pray visit 
the Carmes, an ugly, insignificant, low, square-built modern chapel, 
without any vestige of archwological symbolism, but where the 
pavement is still red with the blood of the bishops and priests, who 
were murdered there for having refused the oath to the civil con- 
stitution of the clergy.* There you will learn at what price a 
national Church can purchase the rights of talking about apostolical 
succession, and styling itself a ‘branch of the Church Catholic.’ 





* [See the British Critic, No. LXIV, p. 286-288.] 
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‘But now let me suppose that the Camden Society and the new 
Anglo-Catholic school have both gained their point; that liturgy, 
architecture, and theology, are brought back precisely to the point 
they were, at the close of the reign of Henry VIII, when, as Dr. 
Lingard so justly says, ‘to reject the papal creed was heresy, and 
to admit the papal supremacy was treason.’ Supposing all this, 
what will you have gained after all? Nothing at all, I should say, 
grounding myself on Mr. Newman’s own words. Does he not say, 
‘We cannot hope for the recovery of dissenting bodies, while we 
are ourselves alienated from the great body of Christendom. We 
cannot hope for unity of faith, if we, at our own private will, make 
a faith for ourselves in this our small corner of the earth. We 
cannot hope for the success among the heathen of St. Augustine or 
St. Boniface, unless, like them, we go forth with the apostolical bene- 
diction. Break unity in one point, and the fault runs through the 
whole body.’ (Sermons bearing on subjects of the day, 1843, pp. 
149-50.) But when the work in which you are engaged shall 
be achieved, you will be as far from unity as ever, and you will only 
have alienated your Church from the great body of Protestant 
Christendom, to which you were formerly accounted to belong, by 
that general feeling which led the poor king of Prussia to give you 
his Protestant money and Protestant sympathies, in order to endow 
Protestant bishoprics in Syria. But you will not have come one 
step nearer to wnity, because, as Mr. Newman says: ‘ Break unity 
in one point,’ &c. . . . The Greek Church has been at the point 
you aspire to ever since the eleventh century; and can anything be 
further from unity with the Latin Church than she in the nine- 
teenth? Every Catholic will repeat to you the words of Manzoni, 
as quoted by Mr. Faber: ‘ The greatest deviations are none, if the 
main point be recognized; the smallest are damnable heresies, if it 
be denied. That main point is, the infallibility of the Church, or 
rather of the pope.’ The Coptic, Maronite, and Catholic Armenian 
Churches, although differing in every thing outward from the 
Church of Rome, are in unity, since they acknowledge her supreme 
authority. The Anglican Church, even brought back to the most 
Catholic externals, can never be in unity as long as she denies her 
legitimate mother. 

“One thing quite certain is, that individuals or churches cannot 
be both Catholic and Protestant ; they must choose between one 
and the other. In politics, in literature, transactions and com- 
promises are advisable, and indeed are often the only thing possible; 
but in religion, in eternal truth, there is none. Notwithstanding 
Dr. Jelf, there will never be any via media between truth and 
error, between authority and rebellion, no more than there is be- 
tween heaven and hell. If Fisher was right, then was Cranmer 
wrong; they cannot be doth right, both the murderer and the 
victim. If Archbishop Plunkett was a martyr, then Archbishop 
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Laud was not. If the Church of France is to be admired for 
having held out against schism through martyrdom and exile, then 
the Church of England must be blamed for having given way to 
schism. It is like the ostrich, that thinks it saves itself from the 
hunter by refusing to look at him, to say that the present English 
Church is a holy although less distinguished branch of the Church 
than that of Rome. If the Church of Rome, when she maintains 
that out of her pale there is no salvation, and that she alone has 
the power of governing the Christian world, is not infallibly right, 
then she is infallibly wrong; and so far from being a distinguished 
branch of truth, she is founded on imposture or error; and in 
neither case can be a true church. On the other hand, if the 
Church of England is not the only true Church on earth, then she 
is an apostate rebel. 

“There is only one sure way of passing from error to the one 
sure truth; that which St. Remigius showed to the first Christian 
king of France. When baptizing him, he said, ‘ Bow thy head, 
proud Sicamber; burn what thou hast adored, and adore what thou 
hast burned.’ 

“Tt is true that to reconciled and forgiven rebellion may be 
granted certain privileges, as conformable to the weakness of a 
fallen Church. The Anglican Church may demand what was 
granted in 1595 to the united Greeks of Poland—the degrading 
exception of married clergy, and the use of the national language 
in the Liturgy. These concessions are not incompatible with the 
essentials of faith or authority; but they would make the re-united 
Church of England sadly different from what she was in the days 
of St. Dunstan or St. Anselm. 

“Tam not a doctor, nor a minister of the Church; I am only 
her soldier, faithful though unworthy. But I can fearlessly assert 
that among the millions who belong, like me, to the Church of 
Rome, there is not one who, being led by leisure or duty to con- 
sider attentively what is now going on in England, would arrive 
at a different conclusion from mine. Seeing the profound igno- 
rance which reigns among even the best informed Anglicans (such 
as Mr. Faber) on the feelings and duties of churchmen out of 
England—seeing also the furious prejudices which animate the new 
school against English and Irish Catholics, probably on the old 
pagan principle of Odisse quem leseris, I have presumed to think 
that it might not be quite useless to you to hear the opinion of a 
continental Catholic, than whom no one can be more interested in 
England’s welfare, or more attentive to her present struggles. Fas 
est et ab hoste doceri. 

“‘ Need I beg of you to acquit the warmth and asperity of my 
language of any intention of personal disrespect to you? No, 
surely not. I have much too high an opinion of you not to be cer- 
tain that you will perfectly understand the motives that have dic- 
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tated my words; and I hope that you will see, on the contrary, a 
mark of deep respect on my part for your turn of mind and your 
personal character. I have written to you as to a man who knows 
the value of truth and the value of a soul. I should certainly not 
have done so to most members of your schism. Although taught 
by conscience and authority to look upon the Church of England 
as one of the most awful forms of sin and pride that have ever 
appeared in the world, I have loved and esteemed several of her 
children. I feel a compassionate sympathy for those of her ministers 
who know the weight of her present degradation, But, at the 
same time, I feel a most legitimate terror for the fate of their souls, 
when I see them, after having removed the rubbish which their 
forefathers had piled up to the very clerestory of their church, close 
their eyes against the light which, from the past and present, is 
now pouring down upon them. They are thus losing that invincible 
ignorance, which is the only reason which the Church admits for 
not belonging to her! This feeling has inspired me with the 
thought of thus writing to you. This feeling must plead my 
excuse, if I have wounded your feelings. Indeed, I wish I may 
have done so. Truth is a weapon intended to wound and destroy 
everything that is not truth. Von veni pacem mittere sed gladium. 
Convinced as I am that you do not belong, as you say I do, toa 
distinguished branch of the Church, but that you are in error, and 
that wilful error is mortal sin, I have spoken for the love of your 
immortal soul. If I have done so roughly, it is the roughness of 
love. Is there not more charity in pulling roughly back a man who 
is on his way to perdition, than in bowing him civilly on to the 
brink of the precipice ? 

“ This letter requires no answer. We are not called upon to 
carry on a controversy with each other. The ground on which we 
stand is unequal, and the odds between us would be uneven. To 
convert you, as well as all heretics, is and must be my desire, but 
not my province. To convert me can neither be your province 
nor your desire. You cannot look upon me as being in a state of 
rebellion, as Ido you. What would become of me, if I was to be 
convinced of the truth and right of the Church of England? I 
must then immediately doubt the truth and right of the Church of 
France, which acts and teaches the very reverse ; for what is true 
and right on the north of the Channel cannot surely be otherwise 
on the south, And yet, according to the principles laid down by 
Mr. Faber and the British Critic, supposing myself convinced of 
the error and misconduct of my own Church, I must wait till she 
recognises it herself, before I have a right to act up to what I think 
true, and to save my own soul. Alas! what a lamentable non- 
descript sort of thing I should be! 

‘* Our position is, therefore, quite different. The faith I profess, 
the authority I obey, the holy sacrifice of mass at which I assist, 
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the very prayers I daily say, are fitted for you, for me, for the 
Portuguese ox-driver who is passing under our windows, as well as 
for the savage-who is at this moment being baptized in Oceania. 
Your faith, your spiritual superiors, your liturgy, can be of no use 
but to those who are English born and English bred. This shall 
be my last argument, for it would alone suffice to show which of us 
is the Catholic. You cannot, in conformity with your own doc- 
trine, wish me to be what you are. I can, and indeed I must, wish 
you to be what J am. To you I can say, like Paul to Agrippa, 
‘Opto apud Deum et in modico et in magno...te...hodie fieri talem 
qualis et ego sum, exceptis vinculis his ; or rather as Bossuet beau- 
tifully modifies this text in speaking, I believe, to one of your own 
communion, presertim vinculis his, the bonds of faith, of obedience, 
of unity with the past, the present, and the future. 

In conclusion, let me beg your acceptance of the enclosed 
papers,* that will show you how the torrent of grace is flowing 
among Romanists, and what are the fruits of Mariolatry. It isa 
good thing to write books, like Mr. Newman, about the miracles of 
the fourth century; but it is a better still to acknowledge and 
experience miracles in the nineteenth. Never, assuredly, were 
miracles more wanted than in these ages of light, and never, I may 
say, were they more abundant ; for can there be a greater miracle 
in the world than the sudden and mysterious conversions of sinners 
in an age like this? 

“ May that Blessed Lady, who has been so long the object of the 
jeers and blasphemies of Anglican divines and Anglican travellers, 
and who seems now at last to inspire your countrymen with some 
degree of veneration—may she use her omnipotentia supplex to 
enlighten, to bless, and to console you! Such will be for ever the 
prayer of your obedient servant and sincere well-wisher, 

“Le ComTe DE MonTALEMBERT.” 








Art. XI.—1. A Letter to the Very Rev. G. Chandler, D.C.L., 
Dean of Chichester, &c., containing some Remarks on his 
Sermon preached in the Cathedral Church of Chichester on 
Sunday, October 15, 1843, “on the occasion of publicly re- 
ceiving into the Church a Convert from the Church of Rome.” 
By the Rev. M. A. Tierney, F.R.S., F.S.A. London: 
1844. 

2. A Narrative of Iniquities and Barbarities practised at 
Rome in the Nineteenth Century. By Raffaelle Ciocci, for- 


oe Annals of the Archiconfraternity of the Holy and Immaculate heart of 
ary. 
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merly a Benedictine and Cistercian Monk, Student and 
Hon. Librarian of the Papal College of San Bernardo alle 
Terme Diocleziane, in Rome. Second Edition. London: 
1844. 


Ori the deep wisdom of God’s holy Word is mani- 
fested thus. All seems going well with us, or still 
more with His Church; for we are speaking of ourselves only 
in conjunction with her. We see in all that happens the 
clear manifestation and fulfilment of His great and glorious 
promises, the fruit of prayer, the reward of zeal and virtue. 
Every thing is natural, and according to order. Then ona 
sudden there befals us that which seems to run counter, to 
perplex us, to be without cause. But somewhere or other 
we shall find that full warning has been given us; that it has 
been threatened, or perhaps rather promised us, that we ought 
to have been prepared and forearmed for it. It may be but 
a phrase, a word, that has to give us consolation; but it is 
written somewhere, and if we seek it diligently we shall 
find it. 

Even so has it been with us of late. We have been 
cheered on by many happy events; by the progress of truth, 
by conversions, by visible tokens of Divine watchfulness over 
the Church, and of the accomplishment of the “glorious 
things that have been said of the city of God.” Never did 
the golden pages of eternal truth glow more vividly before 
our eyes, in the reflection of the brightness from above, in 
the assurance of their fulfilment; never was our heart more 
full of joy at the works of grace which surrounded us, and 
seemed to await us; when suddenly more of darkness and of 
heaviness fell upon us than in many preceding years had been 
our lot. Defection from the Truth, open and public, such as 
had not been for years witnessed amongst us, and such as 
might well nigh break the heart of any ardent believer, 
became almost frequent; blow followed blow so quickly and 
so heavily that we were staggered and fairly beaten to the 
ground. Where look for comfort? where seek to rally our 
fainting hopes? From words which at another time might 
well have struck us with terror. “It needs must be that 
scandals come.” ‘This is a portion of the destined trials of 
the Church and her children; this is an appointed lot, as 
necessary for their prosperity and. for their existence as the 
most cherished graces. And as scandals could hardly exist 
as prominent and striking evils, except where they shock and 
clash with a state of things most discordant with them (being 
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as darkness coming suddenly upon a bright light); as, where 
all is lukewarm or disorderly, all consequently scandalous, 
such occurrences could hardly be noted, and the necessity of 
scandals not be needed as a topic of comfort, we may justly 
conclude that the appearance of unusual and startling acts of 
wickedness crossing the march of religious progress is cha- 
racteristic rather of success than of failure, and forms part 
of that mysterious economy which God employs in regard of 
His Church. 

When, too, even in the very earliest period of its history, 
while it enjoyed the passing glory of the Apostleship within 
it, the trials of the most salen and holiest were to contain 
among them “ perils from false brethren,” it surely is right 
that we should look for a similar snare and danger in more 
evil times. And who are “false brethren” but those who 
have been brought up and have lived with us as children of 
the same fond parent, and then turning traitors and belying 
the faith of their youth, seek to turn their faithlessness to 
account, by calumny and misrepresentation against us? 

Again, we have been comforted by being told that “the 
disciple is not greater than his master;” and that, “as men 
have persecuted the one, so shall they the other;” and that, 
“if in the green wood such things are done, what shall be 
done in the dry?” Now it was a painful feature of our 
Lord’s sufferings, that the treachery of a friend, a brother, one 
admitted to his closest councils, should be the root and origin 
of them, and that violated pledges of love should be the first 
step in his bitter passion; that the very first to profane his 
blessedest ordinance, to scandalize his Church, should be an 
apostate bishop, a traitor Apostle! Nor can we overlook 
this striking consideration, that he was chosen to be one of 
the twelve, with full foreknowledge of his terrible scandal 
and treachery. (Jo. vi. 65, 71.) ‘The simple omission of his 
name, and the substitution of Cleophas or any other follower 
instead, in that sacred college, would have made up the 
mystical number without a blot. Surely, whatever other 
reasons, far beyond our scanning, there were for the prefer- 
ence given to the Iscariot, we may well admit this, that both 
an awful warning and a consoling lesson was intended to be 
conveyed. A warning which every succeeding age of the 
Church has repeated from Tertullian till Lamennais, that the 
very pillars of the sanctuary may be shaken, and that the 
secure in their own confidence are most in danger of a fall; 
that no dignity, no richness of grace, no privilege of the 
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spiritual life, bestows a guarantee against the lowest, the 
deepest, generally the most hopeless, abyss of dark abandon- 
ment and degradation. But a consolation, too, if we are 
doomed to bear the trial, the most afflicting one that can 
befal a Catholic, of seeing those dear to us in the faith and 
love of Christ, fall away from our sides, and go over to the 
enemy, perhaps to fight from thenceforth against us. 

In the distressing occurrences to which we have alluded, 
we have observed how almost always the apostacy has been 
double; from the vows of the religious state, and from the 
communion of the Church. “ Corruptio optimi pessima ;” 
and so when one whom closer ties bound to God, by the en- 
gagement of a greater purity and holiness, throws off his 
yoke and turns wanton, the scandal to the sorrowing Church 
is far more grievous, as the guilt is blacker. 

We cannot, therefore, but consider it a most artful machi- 
nation of Satan, to have directed to our shores the two un- 
happy individuals to whom the publications at the head of 
our article refer, just at the time when the flow of conversion 
towards our holy faith seemed to have set in, as if to present 
a counterfeit parallel to the good work that was accomplished, 
and to whet the edge of a hostility which seemed waxing less 
keen. Both were religious men; the one a friar, the other a 
monk; both Italians. We propose to discharge in regard to 
both, a painful, but a serious duty. We must guard against 
the possibility of any being deceived by the cunning of the 
evil one, so far as lies in our power; and if in stripping off 
the mask of those who put it on to accomplish his work, pain 
and shame are inflicted, the fault is theirs who have chosen to 
wear it; not ours, whose duty it is to tear it away, and ex- 
pose the real features concealed beneath. 

The first of these wretched men is Mr. Vignati, the history 
of whose apostacy has been fully and satisfactorily recorded 
by Mr. Tierney, in his Letter to Dr. Chandler, dean of Chi- 
chester. Mr. ‘I. premises a truly curious episode in the history 
of Protestant conversion. The good people of Chichester 
seem to have a pecular affection, or a peculiar attraction, for 
the rejected of Catholicity. A short time before, there had 
been introduced among them another apostate priest, whose 
history seems, after his conversion to protestantism, scarcely 
fit for the public eye. This was M. L’Herminez, ordained 
in France, and for a time a fervent young ecclesiastic in the 
diocese of Cambray ; who allowed himself to be entangled in 
the toils that enslaved even Solomon, and soon fell into the 
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mire of corruption. He disappeared, with a victim of his 
wicked arts, and reappeared in Rome as a father of a family, 
and teacher of languages. Of course, his true character was 
there unknown, till he met with the high-church archdeacon 
of Chichester, Mr. Manning; from whom we should have 
expected better things than encouragement to a violator of 
his ecclesiastical engagements, and of vows solemnly pledged 
to God. Buton the contrary, such a man was a prize: he was 
transplanted to Chichester as a convert priest, was petted and 
courted, was admitted as a teacher into the bosom of orthodox 
families, and repaid their confidence and their kindness, as 
might have been anticipated, by profligacy the most revolting 
and the most heartless, which shamed his protectors, and 
drove him with ignominy from the town. And yet Mr. 
Tierney assures us, that even after his guilt was known, every 
attempt was made by many parties to uphold him, and to 
suppress the evidence, and to hide the appearance of his 
crimes. 

“ Their hatred of popery was greater than their hatred of vice ; 
their desire to retain a proselyte outweighed their desire to discard 
a libertine. Mr. L’Herminez had been brought to do great deeds ; 
to arrest the insidious progress of ‘Romanism ;’ and to exemplify 
in his own person, that ‘advance of scriptural truth,’ which you, 
sir, so eloquently describe. It was mortifying of course to see these 
mighty projects destroyed by the very instrument which had been 
selected for their accomplishment ; but it would be doubly mor- 
tifying to discover, and to let the world discover, that the ‘interest- 
ing convert’ was nothing better than a profligate renegade.”—p. 10. 


After this discomfiture, it so happened, that a young gen- 
tleman well known in Chichester, after having been for some 
time an inmate of Mr. Newman’s community at Littlemore, 
joined the Catholic Church. Such an event could not fail to 
produce a sensation among his friends and acquaintances ; 
but we must continue the narrative in Mr. Tierney’s own 
words :— 

“Under such circumstances, it was but natural to look for 
some counteracting influence; and that influence, it was doubtless 
thought, would be found in the exhibition of Mr. Vignati. 

“With the history of this person we are but imperfectly ac- 
quainted. The little that we know is derived entirely from him- 
self; and of that little you have not deemed it prudent to publish 
the whole. He was born, and I suppose educated, at Lodi; became 
a member of the order of Friars Minors, or Franciscans (the locality 
of his convent is not mentioned); and, having been secularized, at 
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his own request, by the authority of the present Pope, took the 
opportunity to leave Italy, and declared himself a Protestant, first 
in Switzerland, and afterwards in France. This was about four 
years ago. Some seven or eight months since, he removed to Eng- 
land, and became a member of the Established Church. But to be 
a member of the Church was not sufficient. ‘He wished to make 
a public renunciation of the errors of his former creed ;’ and as his 
residence at Brighton had placed him within the limits of this 
diocese, so Chichester and its cathedral were selected as the scene 
of his edifying performance. Thus much, sir, at least in substance, 
you have condescended to tell us: but you have not told us why 
he resorted to this proceeding :’ you have not told us why ‘he 
wished to make this public renunciation of his former creed.’ 
He had been a Protestant for nearly four years. He had been a 
Swiss Protestant: he had been a French Protestant: ‘for nearly a 
twelvemonth,’ so you assure us, he had been an English Protestant. 
Why was this exhibition now thought of for the first time? Already 
‘im communion with your Church,’ why did he thus wish to place 
himself before the world, and go through the ‘form of admission ?’ 
What spell thus suddenly came over him? What power had been 
able to raise that spirit of ‘ repentance,’ which, neither in Switzer- 
land, nor in France, nor even in the midst of the first fervour of his 
conversion, had ever shed its influences upon him ?—It may be awk- 
ward, sir, to reveal the fact, which your prudence has so studiously 
withheld: but report has supplied at least one answer to these 
inquiries,—Mr. Vignati wanted a fortune and a wife. You inform 
us that, on his arrival at Brighton, he had attached himself to ‘the 
ministry of the Rev. T. C. Maitland :—but he had attached him- 
self also to another and a gentler ‘ministry:’ he had disengaged 
himself from the light trammels of his earlier vows ; and had wooed 
and won the heart of a youthful heiress. In what manner the lady’s 
family received his advances I have no means of knowing. But 
her father, at least, is said to have been cautious. If he consented, 
his consent, so we are told, was accompanied with a condition; and 
that condition was, that the ‘renunciation’ in question should be 
made. And it was for this, that the public service of the Church 
was to be interrupted! It was for this that an unauthorized form 
of prayer and protestation was to be introduced into the liturgy ; 
that the Sabbath of the Lord was to be made a day of exhibition, 
and that which should be the temple of peace and the chair of 
truth, converted into a theatre of slander against five-sixths of the 
Christian world! It was not that Mr. Vignati felt more scruples 
now than he had felt for the four preceding years: it was not that 
the horrors of popery were more dreadful, or that the necessity of 
being admitted into a Church which he had already entered, became 
more apparent: but the heiress, the heiress was the point. The 
‘renunciation’ formed a necessary adjunct to the marriage deed ; 
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and the dignitaries of the Church, therefore, were to lend them- 
selves, in the abused name of religion and repentance, to the holy 
enterprise of securing the wife! Verily, Mr. Dean, there was 
reason for the light step and jocund air with which the ‘ penitent’ 
appeared in the cathedral. A bride with some 50,000/. was not a 
subject to make a man doleful.”*—pp. 12-15. 


So true is the saying of a learned bishop, that every apos- 
tacy of a Catholic priest, like a comedy, is sure to end by a 
marriage. But in this instance, the mockery of the whole thing 
was greatly enhanced by a formulary being used for the act of 
apostacy, which was originally prepared by Dr. Tillotson, 
but never sanctioned, and which, on this occasion, was mu- 
tilated to suit the prevailing High-Church views of the 
Chichester authorities. In the interrogatory made to the 
penitent,” the question was omitted—* Dost thou acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the kings and queens of this realm, 
as by law established, and declared in the thirty-seventh 
article of religion?” ‘Thus do these functionaries equally 
violate rule and consistency, in making use of unauthorized 
forms, and then even perverting those. 

How few of those who witnessed the ceremony thought 
even of penetrating into the history of the unhappy man, 
brought forward for a specimen of the conquest of the English 
Church! Or if they did, what else did they imagine him but 
a retired and mortified inmate of a convent, whom grace 
touched during his pious meditations, and prompted to fly 
from the bondage and abominations of Popery, and seek a 
shelter in a happy Protestant land. Perhaps the Bible, read 
by stealth, suggested the blessed thought, and bid him “ go 
out of her, lest he might be made a partaker of her plagues !” 
Alas! alas! how would the truth have disappointed them! 
They would have found, that the Church which received him, 
had it known its duty, or had feeling to follow it, would have 
sent him to do penance in sackcloth and ashes, instead of 
parading him before a Christian congregation as an object 
of triumph. 

After mature consideration, we shrink from making public 
the authentic information before us of his early life, and the 
whole of his career. Had he, indeed, merely sunk into apos- 
tacy from the high dignity of the Catholic priesthood, shun- 
ning, as he ought to do, the light of day, we should not even 





* “Mr. Vignati was married two or three days after the ceremony of his 
recantation,—I believe on the following Tuesday.” 
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have troubled ourselves to obtain information concerning him; 
but should have felt that we had satisfied our duty when we 
had humbled ourselves before God for his scandal, and prayed 
for his return. But the publicity which he and his ill-starred 
friends chose to give to the wicked act, made us feel it import- 
ant to possess such true accounts of his previous course, as 
would enable us to counteract any mischief which he might 
attempt by attacking his former friends. Luckily, he has 
made his fortune too soon to require this, like others; he has 
attained, without the trouble of slander, the usual aim of such 
renegades. We will, therefore, content ourselves with a few 
facts, to explain or correct the scanty notice furnished gra- 
tuitously by his panegyrist, Dr. Chandler. 

We are assured, therefore, that while Mr. Vignati’s apos- 
tacy filled all his former acquaintances with sorrow and dismay, 
it did not cause surprise or astonishment to any one acquainted 
with him in Italy. He was born at Lodi, and would have 
embraced the ecclesiastical life, but no bishop would accept 
him as his subject, or admit him to orders. On the other 
hand, his circumstances prevented him from qualifying himself 
for any profession. He therefore resolved to enter the re- 
ligious life, in a place where he was not so well known, and 
proceeded for this purpose to Piacenza. There he was ad- 
mitted among the Friars minors, or Franciscans: and it is 
acknowledged, that till he received orders, nothing occurred 
to excite suspicion in the mind of his superiors. But no 
sooner had he attained his object, by being admitted to the 
priesthood, than he reappeared in his former and real colours, 
both as to moral conduct and as to doctrine. He attempted 
to sow the seeds of infidelity among his companions; so that, 
to save others from his pernicious influence, it was found 
necessary to transfer him from Parma, where he then was, to 
the convent of his order at Bologna. But here things went 
on worse than before; he wrote and distributed lampoons and 
libels against his superiors, till they, finding him beyond cure, 
applied to the present pope to have him secularized, that is, 
expelled from the order. It was not, as Dr. Chandler tells us, 
at his own request, but at that of his superiors, that he was 
removed from that body. For a time, he wandered about in 
his habit from diocese to diocese, leading anything but an 
edifying life, till he came to Lodi, and applied to the bishop 
to receive him among his clergy. This application he backed 
by threats of going to Switzerland, and there throwing off both 
his religious and his sacerdotal habit. But the venerable 
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prelate would not listen to his application. In fact, as he him- 
self assures us, all the unhappy man’s family, including his 
parents and brothers, entreated him not to do so, as they could 
not think of admitting him beneath their roof! 

In the summer of 1839, he fled into Switzerland; thence 
to Belgium and to France. The rest of his history is already 
known. But we may add, that we have now before us an 
official report of the police abroad respecting him, which con- 
firms much of what has been communicated to us from other 
authentic sources. A great deal we have withheld; but what 
we have given will suffice to console Catholics for the loss 
from their ranks of brother Cajetan, now Mr. Vignati, and 
to show Protestants that even here is no exception to the 
saying (which Mr. Tierney hesitates to apply to the case, p. 5) 
that “when the pope cleans his garden, he throws the weeds 
over their wall.” ‘This may be very well; but it is certainly 
foolish to make a nosegay of them, and carry them in triumph, 
as sweet of odour, and goodly to behold. The sooner they are 
swept away into a corner, and left to ferment and fester in 
secrecy and silence, the better for all parties, including the 
unhappy beings themselves of whom we treat. 

We now proceed to the second work before us,—* the 
awful disclosures” of Raffaele Ciocci, the “ Maria Monk” of 
monks. Doubtless many good people have sighed over the 
“ narrative of iniquities and barbarities practised in Rome in 
the nineteenth century,” and have pitied the poor youth who 
has been their victim. They have taken every description 
for a fact, and every exclamation for a true burst of feeling ; 
and their hair has stood on end, and their flesh has crept at 
the murderous doings of monks and jesuits, popes, cardinals, 
and inquisitors ! 

“What!” some one will indignantly exclaim, “are you 
prepared to deny and contradict this narrative too, as you did 
that of Maria Monk, and cruelly to deprive Mr. Nisbet’s cus- 
tomers of another rich treat of religious empiricy and holy 
wrath? Are you going to give the lie to a work that has 
passed through two editions for the edification of the godly ? 
Let it, at least, stand over till the next ‘May meetings’ at 
Exeter Hall, where it may be most useful in arousing the 
flagging spirits of the Protestant Association.” To such an 
expostulation, we at once reply, that it is our intention openly 
and fearlessly to give the lie to the entire narrative. Not 
but that some mere indifferent facts may be true—the frame- 
work, so to speak, of the romance; but, as to all that makes 
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up the tale of horror, all that has interested the religious 
world, we solemnly believe it untrue; we consider it a fabri- 
cation, a wicked forgery, the invention of one over whom 
Satan has obtained power, and whom he is employing, in 
punishment for his past guilt, in the horrid work of scandal, 
in placing stumbling-blocks before many hastening on the 
right path. ; 

In doing this, we have before our eyes the author’s vaunts 
at the close of his volume. These are his words: 

“ Having brought my narrative to a conclusion, I would express 
my earnest desire that the truth of these facts may be fully esta- 
blished. I have written nothing but what may be authenticated by 
testimony or by public documents. ‘Though malice may tear these 
from the protocols of the convocation of Bishops and Regulars, or 
from the archives of the Penitentiary, it cannot close the mouths of 
hundreds of witnesses. All Rome can bear testimony to my pro- 
cess for a declaration of the nullity of my vows, and very many 
are acquainted with my incarceration in Sant Eusebio. I would 
that the defenders of Roman tyranny should attack anything which 
I have narrated, for I am prepared authentically to corroborate all 
that I have brought forward; and, even where the necessary proofs 
may be in the talons of my enemies, I know how to extract them. 
But they will, Iam persuaded, maintain silence, well knowing that 
in a discussion of this kind, in a free country, the tyrant has the 
worst of it; besides which, they are careful to keep their machina- 
tions secret. Much do I desire that my narrative might reach the 
hands of my parents and my relations. But I know well that the 
most watchful care will keep it far from what was once my home, 
and from all those who would receive it kindly.”—pp. 186-7. 


Mr. Ciocci will find that “the defenders of Roman 
tyranny,” as he is pleased to call us, do not shrink before the 
tribunal of a “ free country.” Wedo not intend to maintain 
silence. He will have his desire, however, of his work reach- 
ing Rome, and going into the hands of some of the few of 
whom he has said a good word in his book. There many of 
his statements will be brought to proof, which at this distance 
we are not able to examine: and the result of such examina- 
tion shall be made known. How then, we may again be 
asked, do we intend at present to meet these charges, and on 
what ground do we so boldly pronounce them false? We 
reply, on a variety of grounds. For instance, the entire 
work carries on its very face self-confutation in the improba- 
bilities, not to say impgssibilities, it contains; its statements 
are at variance with the well-known characters of persons 
mentioned ; it is full of contradictions ; and, finally, on every 
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point on which we have it in our power to put its assertions 
to the test, we find them untrue, and the statements positively 
false. 

But before we go into these matters, we may be allowed 
to say a few words, upon some expressions in the extract just 
cited. 

On the 20th of March, of this year, Mr. Ciocci wrote to 
one of our bishops, to inform him of his having joined the 
Protestant religion; and made, in his letter, the following 
remarks :— 

“‘ Believe me I am not one of those who recant in public, or who 
are ambitious of making themselves known in newspapers; I am 
quite the reverse. * * * Iam not like those, who, on passing 
to a new religion, hate those who adhere to their former faith: on 
the contrary, I love my Italian brethren, as I love you too. 

“ Upon hearing the news of my separation from ‘ Popery,’ my 
parents would die of grief: this may guide you to suggest in Rome, 
that the news be so conveyed to them as not to take them by sur- 
prise.” 

Several remarks suggest themselves to us, on comparing 
these lines with the published statement. ‘The wish now to 
pour on his poor parents the whole bitterness of his abomina- 
ble narrative, contrasts painfully with the remnant of tender- 
ness which made him shrink from communicating the bare 
news of his apostacy without precautions. Some change, not 
surely for the better, must have come over him. 

Then, again, it is clear that a few months ago he had no 
idea of thrusting his name upon the public, and seemed with 
laudable sensitiveness to draw back from the unworthy noto- 
riety courted by others similarly guilty. All this virulent 
and bitter stieth on Rome has clearly been an afterthought, 
written, we may suppose, to satisfy the desires of his new 
friends. And in this we are confirmed by the following 
occurrence. Soon after his arrival in England, he showed to 
a friend of ours, on whose word we can implicitly rely, and 
who is*ready to corroborate his statement by oath, a letter 
written to him by the Rev. Mr. James (one, if not the prin- 
cipal, contriver of his flight from Rome), with the concurrence 
of the Rev. Messrs. Blackburn and Noel, requesting him to 
favour him with a statement of his religious sentiments, and 
of his sufferings in his monastery. Whereupon Ciocci ex- 
claimed, “Ah! these scoundrels (questi Signori furfanti*) 





_* His ordinary expression then, when speaking of those who had decoyed 
him from Rome, 
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wish to induce me to write, that so they may publish some 
horrible book against our holy religion. Never will I do this, 
as I would rather die than utter a word against it.” No 
doubt he has found his account in changing his mind; he had 
not then discovered that “the land of religious liberty” was 
likewise the land of “ religious gulls.” 

We have said, then, that Mr. Ciocci’s book bears on its 
very face self-confutation, from the improbabilities and im- 
possibilities which it contains. Now, those who have been 
bred in the belief that Rome is as mysterious a place as 
Timbuctoo; that one ever walks through its streets with 
trembling, for fear of meeting a bravo, and speaks always in 
whispers, for fear of being overheard by an inquisitor; that 
every young monk whom one sees is a victim, and every old 
one a tyrant; that the cardinal’s robes are dyed in the blood 
of heretics, and prelates amuse themselves every morning 
with a pull at the rack; that every house is provided with 
pitfalls, to send one down into the dungeons of the Holy 
Office; and every night half-a-dozen refractory unbelievers 
are pitched into the Tiber; those, we say, that believe, or 
would believe, these and any other amount of bugaboo 
stories—and really, if told with grave face, many would— 
about Rome, will see nothing but what is probable and most 
credible in Mr. Ciocci’s history. But they who know that 
Rome is a city as open to day as London, and peopled with 
human beings composed of flesh and blood, and having 
common sense and common feelings at least; that its religious 
houses are communities of men and not of wild beasts; that 
they are visited and known by hundreds and thousands; 
that their inmates go to and fro, have their friends and 
acquaintances in the city, and can speak their minds; that 
men live and die there without once in their lives troubling 
their heads about the Inquisition; those, in fine, who have 
conversed, lived, and moved in the place, would just as soon 
believe the story of the Forty Thieves or the veracious his- 
tory of Bluebeard to have happened there last year, as give 
credit to Mr. Ciocci’s tale. ‘To us, one is just as probable or 
as possible as the other. 

Let us suppose that a book appeared at Geneva, giving 
an account of the terrible doings at Oxford by the enemies 
of Calvinistic opinions; and that it told us how the writer, 
an interesting youth, who clearly does not think little of 
himself, has been from seven years old and upwards singled 
out to be the special object of their love and persecution ;— 
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strange combination, but so it is!—that is to say, that so 
determined were they to have him, in spite of himself, for 
what reason they knew best, that they got his parents to 
force him, not into their own college, but into another, with 
which they were quite unconnected—(nay, what he considers 
a rival establishment, with which they were at daggers 
drawn); and that there he had been kept in spite of his 
parents’ remonstrances and his own refractory behaviour; 
that while he did all in his power to make himself a pest to 
them, they only embraced him the closer, coaxed and tor- 
mented him, indulged and imprisoned him, pampered and 
poisoned him, all for the same good end of keeping him, all 
through the sheer unaccountable love and hatred which they 
bore him; that the agents in all these matters were Mr. 
Newman and Dr. Pusey, and the Bishop of Oxford; and 
that they called in Mr. Maitland and Archdeacon Manning 
to help and back them; and they all gave in to the same 
most unreasonable iniquities; and that, when nothing else 
would serve their turn, rather than lose so precious a subject, 
they coolly poisoned off half-a-dozen heads of houses, called 
together, like poultry, to be killed; and that all this passed 
off in Oxford like an every day thing, which astonished 
no one, though it was the talk of all the town; what should 
we think of the people of Geneva, if they quietly swallowed 
all this as easily as their breakfast, aye, and digested it, and 
called for a second edition, as most delectable food; what, 
but that they must be a most inexplicable set of credulous, 
deceivable, hoaxable old women? Yet this is really the 
sketch of Mr. Ciocci’s marvellous narrative. Put Rome for 
Oxford, and there it is. All that contradicts common sense 
in this brief outline is there; and that criterion is as true in 
Italy as in England. All that depends for probability on the 
character of parties is as fairly set forth in our parallel as in 
his counterpart ; for if, in the one, we have been free with 
names which at once protect our credulity from being imposed 
upon, Mr. Ciocci has associated with the black deeds of his 
volume persons as well known, as highly distinguished, as 
deeply venerated, and as universally honoured, as any that 
we have chosen; nay, saintly men, whose piety and con- 
spicuous virtues will shake the infamous slander from their 
names and memories as easily as the lion will the dew-drops 
from his mane. Yes, we fear not to repeat it; such men as 
the Canon Del Bufalo, whom God, since his demise, as in 
his life, has honoured with splendid miracles; as the Abbate 
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Pallotti, a man whose days are passed in the confessional, the 
prison, or the hospital, the comforter of the poor and the 
counsellor of the great, the father of the orphan, and the 
model of the clergy, bent down and worn down in youth 
to the semblance of age by mortification and labour; as 
F. Rossini, revered till his death as a matchless spiritual 
guide, in the holy exercises of St. Ignatius; such men as 
Cardinals Patrizi and Castraccani, eminent for their virtues 
and their prudence; and as many others, held up to public 
hatred in Ciocei’s work, are as full security to those who know 
them, against the truth of anything wicked or infamous with 
which their names are connected, as the most honoured and 
esteemed in Church or state could be in England. 

Mr. Ciocci commences his autobiography from his earliest 
years. Over these we pass lightly for the present; they will 
afford matter for a few remarks, and, what is more important, 
for a few detections, later. 

At the age of sixteen, we find him at home, frequenting 
the public schools of the Sapienza—the Roman university. 
Here occurred a most extraordinary incident, of which, of 
course, Mr. Ciocci is the hero. It is worth examining, be- 
cause, though in itself a trifle, it may show his trust-worthiness 
in matters of greater moment. Here is his acconnt of the 
matter :— 


“We attended school five days in the week; Sundays and 
Thursdays were holidays. On these two days, after the devotional 
exercises of the morning, we assembled outside the city walls, to 
the number of about two hundred, all youths from sixteen to nine- 
teen years of age, for the purpose of exercising ourselves in the art 
of war. The ideas we had acquired, from the study of our national 
history, of the greatness of the Roman people, and of their military 
exploits, had roused in us a desire to render ourselves skilful in 
arms. We were further stimulated to these proceedings from 
perusing the wars of Napoleon, the history of America, and other 
warlike treatises. Hence we conceived and followed out the project 
of organizing two armies, each of which was headed by a general. 
We took our positions, and following the evolutions and manceuvres 
as well as we were able, commenced an attack. Two trumpets and 
two drums animated the combatants on either side; banners were 
displayed ; swords, lances, pistols, cannons, and other implements 
of war, all of wood, composed our arms. After having exercised 
ourselves for the space of three or four hours, we returned to the 
city; some abandoning themselves to the innocent joy of having 
gained a bloodless victory, others to the passing sorrow of a transient 
defeat. We took the precaution of re-entering the city in small 
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parties, lest our numbers should attract notice, and we should be 
forbidden to repeat our diversion.”—pp. 17, 18. 

We have said that this is a most trifling incident, and yet 
it is fraught with the grossest improbabilities. Let it there- 
fore be first observed that we, who are examining it, were 
ourselves at that time connected with that establishment, and 
discharged the office of public professor in it; and are there- 
fore tolerably entitled to judge of the truth or likelihood of 
such a story. It is well known that in Rome the very idea 
of two hundred youths of the class of students, organized in 
military order, and going twice a week through the military 
exercise out of one of the gates, is of itself hardly credible. 
After the attempted revolution in the papal states in 1831, 
the government, seeing how widely revolutionary ideas had 
spread among youths at the university, broke up the Sapi- 
enza, sending the legal schools to one quarter of the city, and 
the medical to another, reserving only the theological classes 
at the usual place. This was done with the avowed object 
of preventing their combining together for any foolish po- 
litical purpose. Further, we well remember how complaint 
was made because the law-students, after their “ devotional 
exercises” at the church of St. Giovanni della Pigna, re- 
mained collected in groups in the square without; and how 
a particular friend of ours, their spiritual instructor, by one 
kind word in a sermon, put an end to the grievance. With 
these jealous and guarded feelings just before, for this sepa- 
ration lasted some years, are we to believe that two hundred 
of these youths were permitted to assemble with swords, 
lances, pistols, and cannon, (all of wood, to be sure, but sym- 
bolical enough in the eyes of a foreign police of something 
worse), and at least with trumpet and drum, which we are to 
suppose were real, sonorous, clattering instruments, quite 
enough when regularly repeated twice a week, to bring a posse 
of gens-d’armes upon the combatants. But Mr. Ciocci tells us 
that they “took the precaution of entering the city in small 
bodies, lest their numbers should attract notice, and they 
should be forbidden to repeat their diversion.” Now compare 
this with what he says in page 22:—“ Our proceedings are 
all carried on in public, and there is nothing of which we can 
possibly be ashamed.” So that the whole affair was public, 
and yet they stole into the city in small bodies for conceal- 
ment! How are we to reconcile these two—publicity and 
precautions—against detection? ‘They knew, however, that 
such a diversion would not have been allowed, and this is 
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enough for our purpose. We must be permitted to doubt the 
existence of it, under the eye of the police. 

But no doubt the police who would “have forbidden 
such a diversion,” could not see what was “carried on in 
public.” But there were others, far more keen, that did. 
Ah! those prying, lynx-eyed Jesuits, who could discover 
two hundred youths publicly making sham-fight, to the 
sound of trumpet and drum, while the police were asleep ! 
No doubt they took care to give information to the autho- 
rities, and aroused all the slumbering suspicions of the “ ty- 
rannical” government, and had all the young would-be generals 
lodged in the castle of St. Angelo! No such thing. They 
went a much more cunning way about it. Instead of de- 
nouncing the matter as a nuisance, and getting the young 
gentlemen’s ears roundly boxed by the police, and themselves 
sent home, the Jesuits commence a most complex intrigue, 
and put themselves to immense trouble. First, it is resolved 
that Master Ciocci is, must be, the life and soul of the whole 
concern, the Mars from whom the belligerent spirit emanates, 
and he must be put out of the way. Such is the deep thought 
of Father Brandi, who “ plotted the dissolution of this festive 
meeting.” ‘ The wily Jesuit,” continues Ciocci, “ thus rea- 
soned with himself:” (We do not stop to discover how Mr. 
Ciocci got to know the secret musings of “ the wily Jesuit,” 
because it is a privilege conceded to all writers of romance, to 
describe the secret thoughts of their characters): ‘The most 
effectual way of dispersing these restless youths, who may at 
some future period render themselves formidable to the govern- 
ment of the priests, would be to take away the leaders. Of 
these the foremost and least tractable is R. Ciocci;* when he 
is removed, it will be an easy matter to separate the rest. 
His family are scrupulously devout ; let us attack their vul- 
nerable point,” &c. Then come a series of discourses made 
by this artful man to the mother of our hero (not, of course, 
made before him) which end in his family determining to send 
him to college to study his philosophy—a wise determination, 
forsooth. Surely, however, the Jesuits tried to secure him 
for their own schools. Oh no: they determined that he 
should be a Cistercian monk. Just compare this with our 





* Ciocci was all this time tonsured, and consequently, if he attended the 
schools of the Sapienza, must have worn the ecclesiastical dress. Let those 
who know the usages of Rome, believe that a young abbate was at the head of 
an organized body of two hundred young men, playing such fantastic tricks 
before high heaven as these, and no notice taken of it, till the Jesuits feared for 
the safety of the pontifical government. 
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author’s reasoning about the Jesuits at p. 115. ‘The idea 
at last occurred to me that I was not fox enough to be able 
to cope with the wiles of these tyrants (the Cistercians), 
brought up in deceit......and therefore it behoved me, if pos- 
sible, to enlist in my cause some person, who, being as crafty 
as themselves, should fight against them with equal arms. 
Could I but succeed, thought I, in engaging in my defence 
one of a rival order, I might look upon myself as emancipated. 
With this motive J formed the project of imploring the assist- 
ance of some Jesuit, well knowing the influence these men 
possess in Rome, and also how eagerly they seize every oppor- 
tunity that presents itself of lowering the pride of those monastic 
orders superior to themselves in endowments and power.” 
Assuming, therefore, in “the crafty” F. Brandi these feel- 
ings of his order towards the rival order of the Cistercians 
(here declared as such), we must conclude that when he 
recommended young Ciocci to be sent to this, he had nothing 
less in view than its humiliation and disgrace. ‘This was 
indeed a long-sighted policy, and fully proves his sagacity. 
But we certainly do not see this quality much displayed 
in what follows. Father Brandi having disposed of Ciocci, 
all the influence of other powerful men of the order was 
brought to bear upon other striplings. But, by the bye, we 
are in Falstaft’s case; the men in buckram have increased. 
“ While the Jesuit Brandi was employed in deciding my 
destiny, other Jesuits were likewise exerting themselves to 
dissolve the union of the three hundred.” (p. 23.) A hundred 
more have come up, who certainly complicate the case not a 
little. But let it pass) What think you, reader, was the 
notable way taken by these clever men (amongst whom F. 
Peronne, author of a learned course of theology, is expressly 
named) to break up the rest of the university corps? Did 
they send them all to college? Oh dear, no! For one they 
procured a situation in Torlonia’s bank; another they compel 
to enrol himself as a cadet among the dragoons, and “his 
brother is placed among the noble guards,” that is, receives a 
commission which is an object of high ambition, and of diffi- 
cult attainment to the best families. A son of Prince Chigi 
gets, in spite of himself, an appointment in the line. (It is 
hardly worth while mentioning that there is zo son of the 
family in that branch of the service). Thus far the young 
soldiers realize their aspirations; but another is still more 
curiously disposed of, by being sent oft somewhere as “under 
cancellor,” after the Jesuits have decorated him “ with 
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laurels,” as Mr. Ciocci’s translation has it, not knowing that 
“la laurea” means, in scholastic phraseology, the degree of 
doctor. To qualify him for the office, this could only be the 
doctorship in laws, which the Jesuits have not the power of 
conferring. But never mind: some way or other, here is a 
boy “between sixteen and nineteen” made at once a judge, 
to teihe him from going out to exercise with a wooden 
un! 

Really the whole transaction is too absurd to be treated 
seriously. It reminds one of the story of the charlatan 
who sold powder for killing fleas; which was to be effected 
by catching the offender, opening his mouth, and putting in 
the powder. ‘ Would not crushing it do as well?” asked a 
bystander: “ Just the same,” was the honest reply. And so, 
if F. Brandi seriously apprehended the overthrow of the 
government from these puerile diversions, one word to the 
authorities of the university would have put an end to them, 
instead of the rather expensive process of procuring clerkships, 
judgeships, and military commissions, by way of coaxing boys 
to give up playing at soldiers. 

However, according to Mr. Ciocci, he received, as his 
douceur, confinement in the college attached to the Cistercian 
monastery of St. Bernard, under pretence of studying philo- 
sophy, but in reality to be compelled to join the order against 
his will. The whole business is to us more than incredible, 
and we must be excused if we refuse our assent, without 
better proof than declamatory assertion, to a narrative which 
supposes a preternatural amount of folly and wickedness, in 
men whose characters stand fair before the world, and have 
as good a right to be heard and believed, as Mr. Ciocci, whose 
veracity and character appear sufficiently at a discount in his 
own pages. No: he has overdone the thing; his slander is 
too thickly laid on to hold. 

On his entering the house, he is first treated with peculiar 
honour, having a suite of apartments assigned him, till, by 
degrees, he is fully thrust into the prison-house of the novi- 
ciate or college. Now in all this history we are met with so 
many incredibilities, that we wonder how any one can have 
written them. First, the master of the novices conducts him 
along a corridor, and them ushers him through the massive 
gate of the novice’s apartment, with the words which Dante 
tells us are written on the infernal gates— 


“ Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch’entrate.” 
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A very likely speech for one who was in a conspiracy to 
entice him into the place. There he is left alone, with the 
novices, ten young men of fifteen or sixteen, “ with pallid 
countenances, sunken eyes, and attenuated forms,” though he 
had known several of them “ vigorous in health, ruddy, and 
joyous.” Yet a few pages on we are given their daily bill of 
fare, no stinted one, with an assurance that “there was no 
cause to complain” on that score. (p. 34.) What then had 
reduced these youths to so sad a condition? It is intimated 
that the whole had been kidnapped like himself, and im- 
prisoned there against their wills; that forged letters were 
sent to their parents expressing how happy they were, and 
forged replies returned; and, finally, a particular friend 
among them cautions him to beware how he tells a word of 
his revelation, lest, he adds, “afew drops of the water of 
Tofania” (a poison, the very ingredients are as unknown as 
those of the philosopher's stone) may be in store for both of us!” 
“ For both of us?” exclaims Ciocci in very natural surprise ; 
“my object in coming here is study, and you say they will 
dare to give me the water of Tofania. No, no, it cannot 
be.” “1 repeat, what I have uttered is true; I conjure you 
to submit, as I have done; or in a few days you may cease 
to exist.” “How? Die! Die in the hands of these cruel 
men! O unhappy me! where am I?” (p. 32). Well, 
indeed, might he ask this question, and so may we. Was he 
in the den of the forty thieves, or in the castle of some 
baronial robber of ancient days? For truly, elsewhere one 
must be strangely credulous to believe such a tale. Is it 
possible to imagine that any body of men, religious or other- 
wise, could exist by such means; that is, that eleven families 
at least, including Ciocci’s, (and, supposing this to be the 
plan of other religious houses in Rome, some hundreds 
more), can be got over to give up their children to be 
imprisoned, and made to pine away, and forced into a life 
that they detest? is it possible that they can allow them to 
be excluded from the light of heaven (p. 33), and be per- 
secuted in every form? that the whole of them could be 
kept in ignorance by means of forged correspondences being 
kept up between the superiors and them, where hand- 
writing, style, little family particulars, could not fail to 
betray the deceit? for how can we believe that every father’s, 
mother’s, brother’s, and sister’s hand was imitated, and all 
their ideas caught up faithfully? For Mr. Ciocci (though 
his poison-fearing friend had told him of this wholesale 
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forgery) assures us that he wrote home and received replies, 
and neither side detected the fraud, though both the right 
letters were suppressed, and forgeries substituted, to the 
number of near sixty on both sides, «. ¢ one hundred in 
one year. (pp. 49—51.) And all this time, be it under- 
stood, that parents and friends have access to the novices 
or students, and ample means of communicating with them ; 
and Mr. Ciocci has himself taught us, that it was easy 
enough to get servants to violate rules, and lend a hand 
to any secret service, especially conveyance of letters. 
(pp. 66, 74, &c.) Now if all this folly and unnatural 
dealing of families, with respect to their children, is to 
be supposed possible, on such a scale, what gain on earth 
could it be to the religious order to encage young men for 
the sake of poisoning them? Surely, if Masters Ciocci and 
Apollonj gave their superiors trouble, it would be a much 
simpler process, and one more likely to serve the interests of 
their order, to send them about their business, than to murder 
them. Surely monks have common sense enough to see a 
middle course between being plagued by refractory pupils 
and giving them ratsbane! Will any one in his senses 
believe that there is a body of men, putting aside their 
religious character, who would make nothing of killing off 
youths when they got troublesome, instead of at once dis- 
missing them? What good on earth could it do them? 
What serious evils must it not bring on them? Can we 
imagine, too, such a system going on for years, the victims 
being young men of good family, and no public indignation 
felt or expressed, no punishment demanded? or, worse than 
this, parents going on sending their children to these dens of 
murder and iniquity?* Are charges such as these to be 
taken at the word of an utter stranger, whose very work, as 
we shall see, entitles him to anything but credit ? 

However, we may make ourselves easy. For Mr. Ciocci, with 
one of his usual kind contradictions, a few pages on, sets us at 
rest. He had been introduced to ten emaciated youths, who 
mysteriously let him understand that he would soon be as 
reduced as themselves, not through want of food, but from 
unhappiness like their own. But someway or other, the 





* Last year, an ex-Dominican friar and a priest was convicted in Rome of the 
cruel treatment of a ward, which ended in the child’s death. In spite of every 
effort to the contrary, he was degraded and executed. This does not look like 
any toleration of such murder as Mr. Ciocci would have us believe the pontifical 
government coolly permits, 
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number increases to four-and-twenty, and it turns out that 
“all, with the exception of D. Cherubino, had voluntarily 
given themselves to the sacrifice; but this young man, like 
himself, had been victimized. He had not yet completed his 
fifteenth year. Circumstances, age, and misfortunes, bound 
them together, &c., but being at length worn out with suffer- 
ing and ill-treatment, he bent his back to the yoke, and yielded 
himself to their hands.” (p. 36.) If there is any consistency 
in the narrative, among these young men were the ten pallid 
= who first greeted him, and Apollonj himself; yet, as 

e is not Don Cherubino, how are we to reconcile this volun- 
tary surrender of the novices with their former reluctant 
imprisonment, and their sad pining away? That Ciocci was 
considered a novice, is plain, from his making his vows, as he 
says, at the end of the year, he was, therefore, in the company 
of those same young men. Let others reconcile the two state- 
ments,—we cannot. 

We next have a long narrative of the important event of 
his profession, which, of course, is made out to have been 
accomplished by violence and deceit. As usual, letters were 
forged from his mother; he was assured that the ceremony 
was a mere form, was got to sign a declaration before a notary 
that he willingly renounced his property, under the pretence 
that its operation would cease at the expiration of his term of 
study ; and so, after one or two scenes, he is brought like a 
sheep to the church, and there makes his vows, all the ladies 
pitying him !* (By the bye, we were not aware that P. Abbate 
D. Nivardo Tassini was a bishop, p. 56.) Now to all this 
we simply reply by asking, Cui bono? Are we to believe so 
much gratuitous malice for no purpose? Those who have 
the least opinion of monks will be the most inclined to give 
them credit for a sharp look-out to their own interests. But 
really, unless Mr. Ciocci would have us believe that there was 
something so transcendently super-excellent in himself as 
would make the Cistercian order determined to secure him, 
in spite of himself, at any cost of lying, forgery, violence, and 
perjury (for the notarial declaration was equivalent to an 





* Mr. Ciocci tells us that as a preliminary the barber came to shave his head. 
But he, quite amazed, asked what he wanted, as he had no beard, and his 
hair was short. The superior, of course, tries to deceive him, and tells that it 
was necessary only that the tonsure should be made.& “ This is a formality.” 
At the first touch ofthe razor, he felt his indignation kindle, &c. Yet, observe, 
that he had received the tonsure at seven, and must have worn it till now. 
Whence then the amazement? whence the indignation ? 
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oath); of hypocrisy, too, impiety, and sacrilege, we cannot 
imagine how else to explain the transaction. Out of four- 
and-twenty youths, he was the only one who resisted ; was 
he so necessary to them that they could not forego him, but 
would wade up to the neck in vice and crime to have him? 
Of what use would a fractious, discontented, rebellious mem- 
ber be to the order? What credit, support, or benefit could 
he gain for it? Of Mr. Ciocci’s abilities (except in fiction), 
or of his learning, this, his only work, gives us no high idea; 
it is filled with high-flown declamation, and common-place, 
and whenever he touches on any subject of literature, clas- 
sical or native, he is almost sure to blunder. We have seen 
his Italian: it is deficient both in orthography and in con- 
struction. In the short note translated at the beginning 
of our remarks on his book, there are eight or ten such 
errors. How, then, are we to account for this strange eager- 
ness to possess him at any cost? 

After this, in consequence of an interview with his mother, 
who promised him that after he had finished his studies, he 
should apply to the “ Congregation of Bishops and Regulars” 
for release from his vows, he was put in confinement, threatened 
with death, debarred from all communication with his friends, 
and applied himself assiduously to the study of philosophy. 
And why all that rigour? Because his mother had shewn 
him all the fifty or sixty forged letters received by her from 
the monastery; and he, “on finding them to contain senti- 
ments never expressed nor even thought by himself,”—how 
well the hand-writing &c. must have been imitated, to require 
such a mode of detection!—had pronounced them forgeries 
(p. 58). Yet his mother, who now knows how he has been 
deceived, and how wretched he has been, coolly tells him to 
go back to his murderous prison for two or three years more, 
when every one in Rome knows that to get vows declared 
null, it is necessary to apply as soon as possible after they 
have been taken. We cannot understand the conduct of an 
affectionate mother to have been such as Ciocci describes it ; 
especially when, after his return to the monastery, he was 
forbidden to write letters, or see any of his friends. Surely 
she must then have thought of looking after him. 

He now begins to read “the History of the Popes, Mura- 
tori’s Annals of Italy, and the Councils. These books con- 
tain the few truths that her vigilant governors allow the 
people of Italy to read. Here I observed that pride, thirst 
for dominion, cupidity of riches, and easy and voluptuous 
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living, had, in every age, been the main-spring of action” (easy 
and voluptuous living a main-spring of action!) “to the 
Church of Rome” (p. 64), Are these, then, the only truths 
which the governors of Italy, Rome included, allow the people 
to read? ‘Truly, how generous in the permission, how 
sensible in the selection! But this is to us quite new in- 
formation, that the Councils are an important portion of the 
restricted literary course permitted to poor benighted Italians. 
Twenty folio volumes of Greek and Latin, or thereabouts, 
and of solid theology, is a fair allowance, we own, of reading, 
instead of Penny Magazines and Penny Cyclopedias. 

We now come to the very climax of Mr. Ciocci’s horrors ; 
and we will give his account in a summary manner, and make 
our comments upon it: 

A certain D, Alberico Amatori, “a very learned and pious 
monk,” librarian at the monastery of Santa Croce, belonging 
to the same order, took a great liking to our hero, and began 
to extol the Bible to him. It was not long before he put 
forward the doctrine that the Bible is “the only book that 
contains the word of eternal life.” Finding in the youth an 
apt scholar, he unfolded to him, under secresy, his plan for 
reforming the order. “The change was to be effected by 
simply adopting the Bible alone as the rule of faith.” Ciocei 
subscribed with fourteen others. D. Alberico, “in the sim- 
plicity” (aye, truly !) “of his heart, applied to the General” 
for permission to retire with his fifteen disciples to some 
monastery; “for the purpose of living in the perfect ob- 
servance of the proposed rule.”—(p. 69.) 

In other words, the modest application was made to the 
superior of a Catholic religious order, for permission to erect 
in the very heart of it a Protestant community, directly reject- 
ing the fundamentals of Catholic faith, and for the giving up 
of a monastery for the trial of the experiment! ‘The whole 
thing is just as probable as if we were told that a deputation 
from the Unitarian or Baptist body had called on Dr. Bloom- 
field, to request him to give up one of the London parish 
churches, or Westminster school, to their care. We will 
believe the one as soon as the other. Either D. Alberico had 
studied the first principles of his religion, not to say theology, 
and then he must have known that what he asked (if he asked 
it, mind,) was contrary to them; or he had not, and then he 
certainly was no learned man, nor fit to be librarian. But 
the speech put into his mouth, is far more likely to be Mr. 
Ciocci’s fabrication, than the expression of any learned man’s 
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sentiments. It is as follows: * The Bible is become a book 
almost disused. Here and there a priest or monk may be 
found, who hurriedly repeats a few scattered fragments, a few 
mutilated psalms, and that is all. Instead of the homilies of 
the fathers, and the lives of the saints, how much better would 
it be to devote oneself entirely to the constant reading and 
meditation of the law of God,” &c. Now, if there be any 
sense in the first part of this sentence, it means: first, that 
only a few priests or monks are found to recite the psalms; 
and secondly, that the psalms which they recite are mutilated. 
Yet Mr. Ciocci knows, or ought to know, that both assertions 
are false; that every priest and every monk recites the bre- 
viary (the religious in choir), in which are al/ the psalms en- 
tire, without the slightest mutilation; and that the breviary 
and missal do not contain a few scattered fragments, but 
large, and the principal, portions of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Yes, Mr. Ciocci did know this: shame! shame!’ to 
tell deliberate lies! And further, after D. Alberico has been 
made to throw a slur on the homilies of the fathers, a little 
further on, he is said, by way of still uncatholicizing him, to 
have procured him “ the Commentaries of the Holy Fathers, 
translated from the French.” So much for consistency: but 
why have them translated from the French ? 

Don Alberico’s proposal was considered “scandalous,” 
and so it was; and these reformers “were all denounced 
before the Holy Convocation,” (what on earth is that? we 
never heard of it before,) “as heretics and apostates.”. What 
else were they? The tribunal to which cognizance of such 
conduct, as the preaching up Protestant doctrines, and the 
attempt to establish a Protestant branch of the Cistercian 
order in Rome, would belong, would be the terrible Inqui- 
sition, or Holy Office, concerning which Mr. Ciocci makes 
such a flourish at the outset of his work, where he says that 
he is, “one of those unfortunate beings upon whom the 
Roman tigers had fixed their claws; victim of an Inqui- 
sition,” &c. (p. 3,) while his whole work shews that he never 
once came in contact with this tribunal, unless this “ Holy 
Convocation,” is it; and then, certainly, he and his friend 
came off very easily. For after the notable plan of a re- 
ligious house, in which the Bible alone was to be the rule of 
faith and life, had been discussed, what think you was the 
result? Parturiunt montes, &c, Why this terrible tribunal, 
whatever it was, “thought it advisable to impose silence 
on the parties,” which means, in the judicial —- of 
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Rome, allowed each side to hold its opinion, and forbade 
either to impugn the other. In other words, this awful tri- 
bunal, speaking the sentiments of the Church of Rome, has 
pronounced that any person, and a Catholic, may in Rome 
maintain the Bible alone to be the rule of faith, and no one 
must gainsay him! Reader, believe that, if thou canst! If 
thou canst not—then don’t believe Ciocci. 

Surely, it is now high time for the order to get rid of 
Ciocci and his new master in mischief. It would be easy, 
after such an affair, to get them expelled the order, or to 
remove them elsewhere. Instead of this, see the creditable 
way in which they go to work. They poison all, except these 
two! Six escape death after many months’ illness, the others 
die at very regular intervals of about two months; so that two 
abbots and four fathers are despatched in a very short time! 
Is it to the hearty good sense of the people of England, or 
only to the blind fanaticism of a few bigots, that Mr. Ciocci 
has the hardihood to address such a statement? Will any 
one believe that, “in the nineteenth century” any com- 
munity of men could be kept up, in which a few superiors 
poison not only their subjects, but their brother-superiors, 
like flies, without any notice being taken of it by the public, 
by the authorities, or, still more strange, by the survivors? 
Neither Don Alberico nor Ciocci seem to take the least step 
in consequence, nor do the lucky six whg survive to prove 
that the monks are not swre poisoners; though if they got 
rid of “the abbot Bucciarelli, a man of herculean stature, in 
three days,” they must have been pretty good hands at the 
work. ‘The families of these murdered men ask for no 
enquiry, and give themselves no trouble. The ecclesiastical 
authorities, in fine, must have seen that this sudden death 
fell on the very men who had been acquitted, when accused 
by the order before them, and therefore, one would think, 
must have resented the matter and taken it up, and looked 
into it. Ohdear no! they are all quite used to it. In Rome 
it is quite a matter of course; and every religious order is 
understood to be kept up by wholesale poisoning of a dozen 
members at a time!* And then, no doubt, the same wisdom 





* A few years ago, shots were fired at night into the window of the superior 
of the Greek monastery of Grottaferrata, near Rome. He was not hurt, but 
died some months after from the fright. There was a suspicion that some 
young and discontented religious had been parties to the outrage, by procuring 
it to be committed. A severe investigation took place: Cardinal Mattei was 
appointed to enquire into the whole business, In the mean time, the regular 
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which dictates that plan of destroying a troublesome little 
nest of reformers, teaches them to keep whole and sound the 
authors and ringleaders, and not even disturb them in their 
posts. D. Alberico was continued librarian, and Ciocci, 
for the present, left to study philosophy—the only two un- 
poisoned. But there is one monk not yet disposed of. Why 
a middle course was pursued in his regard, we cannot say ; 
but he was not poisoned, and yet was not forgiven. “ The 
monk Stramucci was sent to the monastery of San Severino, 
in the marshes ; where, owing to the insalubrity of the situ- 
ation, or from some other cause, in the course of a few 
months he was from a robust man reduced to a skeleton.” 
We must here share an error between Ciocci and his trans- 
lator; or rather, we must first divide it into two portions, 
into a blunder and an untruth; giving the first to the trans- 
lator, and the second to the author. On first reading the 
sentence, we were quite perplexed to make out whereabouts 
“in the marshes,” understanding as every one would, the 
Pontine marshes, there was a Cistercian monastery. More- 
over, we only knew of one place of the name of San Severino. 
But as that is situated not in any marshes, but in the pro- 
vince of “the March of Ancona,” we were led to assume 
that Ciocci wrote “ San Severino nelle Marche,” which would 
be the ordinary Roman designation; and that his translator, 
seeing the expression coupled with a charge of insalubrity, 
rendered it by the marshes. But how Ciocci could talk of 
the insalubrity of San Severino, a hill in the centre of the 
healthiest and richest province of Italy, (the residence of a 
bishop—generally a cardinal,) we are at a loss to determine, 
except on the ground that he will dare to say anything that 
serves his purpose. And speaking of salubrity, we may as 
well make another comment. In the next sentence he tells 
us that “ D. A. Gigli, curate in the monastery of Chiaravalle, 
was called to Rome,” and knocked off in two months; being, 
when he arrived, in ewcellent health, (p. 70.) At p. 104, 
we are informed that at length Don Alberico “was com- 
manded to quit Rome for the monastery of Chiaravalle, on 





authorities of the house were superseded, and the suspected monks were closely 
confined in other religious houses. The enquiry was conducted with the 
utmost rigour; all the guilty parties were severely punished, some we believe 
by imprisonment for life; the monastery deprived of its own government, and 
a superior from another order placed over it. Yet we are to believe that four- 
teen religious, including abbots, could be coolly poisoned in a religious house in 
Rome, and attract no notice ! 
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the frontier. Such a decree was equivalent fo sentence of 
death ; for the nowious air of the locality was calculated to 
= on his weak frame an effect as fatal as poison.” 

ow let us compare notes. Gigli enjoys excellent health at 
Chiaravalle, and Amatori is sent there to be poisoned by 
the climate. The one must, forsooth, be brought at some 
expense to Rome to be Jiteral/y poisoned (was there no bane 
to be got there?); the other must be sent to that very place 
to be killed by the atmosphere. Would it not have been as 
easy to poison Amatori at Rome as Gigli? or to let Gigli 
ilie by the noxious air of Chiaravalle as Amatori? Truly 
the devices of these good disciples of St. Bernard puzzle one. 
It seems as if they always went the clumsiest way they can 
about things. Again: why send Stramucci to one pestiferous 
place to be choked with foul air, and bring Gigli from 
another to be poisoned? But no: it is no use trifling about 
the matter; wherefore we tell the reader at once, that 
Chiaravalle is not on the frontier, nor within a hundred miles 
of it anywhere; and we tell him, moreover, that he will find 
it in his map on the banks of the Esina, not far from Ancona. 
Aye, and if ever you travel in that lovely part of Italy, 
descending from the hill of Jesi towards the sea, you will 
pass through fertile lands like gardens, and, down in the 
valley, you will go through the cheerful and thriving town 
of Chiaravalle, the great depét of the tobacco-plant, sur- 
rounded by vineyards and olive-grounds, and teeming with 
a healthy population, and remember that this is the my- 
sterious spot in which one Cistercian enjoys excellent health 
(and you will believe it), and to which another is sent to be 
poisoned by bad air. Fie, Mr.Ciocci, fie! And this process 
of settling monks is considered by him as a practical appli- 
cation of the maxim of governing, “ Divide et impera;” 
which, we suppose, ought to be translated, “ Kill your sub- 
jects, and you will then govern them quietly!” 

But, before quitting this disgraceful attempt to play on 
the credulity of religious fanaticism in England, let us say 
one word more, about the slander conveyed through it. 
Mr. Ciocci is a person unknown to the world, save through 
his autobiography. The superiors of the Cistercian order, 
including its general, D. Nivardo Tassini, are well-known 

ublic characters, hold station and ecclesiastical rank in 
ome and before the world. We will, therefore, fairly stake 
their reputation against his; and let any impartial person 
judge between them. In reading his account, some people 
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will imagine that these personages, at such a distance, are 
parts of a dark, mysterious system; and they feel no more 
startled at hearing such atrocities attributed to them than if 
they were told of Don Pedro the Cruel or the Ameers of 
Scinde. But let them alter their view, and remember that 
these terrible charges are made against persons living and 
enjoying fair reputation in the heart of European civilization, 
in a state with a government, in the midst of a society as 
refined as that of Kngland. They are men engaged in the 
discharge of religious duties; daily assisting at the altar, and 
singing the divine psalmody of the Church; acting as parish 
priests, preaching or instructing. As for ourselves, we know 
them personally; we have spent hours, almost days, in the 
library late in charge of D. Alberico, but then in the hands 
of a young man, worth twenty Cioccis, who was prematurely 
cut off—we expected to find his name somewhere in the book 
among the poisoned—by his own excessive application to the 
“codes” (as Ciocci’s translator renders Codici, codices, manu- 
scripts,) of the library of Santa Croce; we were his most 
intimate friend, consulted by him in all his pursuits; we 
have conversed freely and unreservedly with him and others 
in the order, having been visited by them repeatedly; nay, 
we have familiarly conversed with the very individual to 
whom all these deeds of atrocity must be principally (if true) 
referred, and have conversed about the very author of these 
imputations, who was spoken of with all the kindness and 
tenderness that a father could apply to an erring child. We 
therefore, at least, must feel the whole malignity of such 
charges; but we feel also that we have a right to appeal to 
the justice of our fellow-countrymen on behalf of such per- 
sons against their accuser, till opportunity at least has been 
given for a reply, which we certainly shall not consider 
necessary, for no proof has been’ brought against them. 
Think with what horror men would instinctively recoil from 
any person who should bring the charge of deliberate 
murder, the hideous charge of poisoning the children con- 
fided to him by their parents for education, merely because 
they were troublesome to him, against one moving honour- 
ably, with reputation, in society—against a clergyman of 
known character in any denomination of Protestants! How, 
unless he brought overwhelming evidence of the fact, would 
the accusation rebound on his own head! And so let it be 
here; especially if we have succeeded, as we trust we have, 
in establishing gross improbabilities and glaring contradic- 
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tions in the accuser’s own narrative. Some may appear 
trifling; but if Daniel, not only confuted the accusations of 
the two elders against Susanna, but condemned them and 
put them to death, as seekers after innocent blood, because 
the one placed the false charge under “a mastic tree,” and 
the other under “a holm tree” (Dan. xiii), surely such self- 
contradiction as is found in every page of this narrative may 
well throw doubts upon the cool imputation of foul, dia- 
bolical murders, cast upon persons of fair repute. 

After this, Ciocci gets from his friend the librarian a copy 
of the New Testament, and reading it, becomes quite a 
Protestant. It is the old story: for he tells us how he came 
to conclusions about the blessed Eucharist, purgatory, con- 
fession, indulgences, &c., so pat to his present purposes, so 
nicely chiming with English evangelical notions, so exactly 
based upon. the very arguments used by Exeter-hall champions, 
that really it is quite marvellous. In a word, he became a 
complete ‘eto s09 and it is clear from what he says, that 
if Luther, and Calvin, and Zuinglius, had never lived, he 
would, in his cell, at San Bernardo, have hit upon exactly the 
same ideas with them, on those very points in which English 
Protestantism agrees with one or other of them—but only 
just on those; so that his bible-reading led him to make for 
himself precisely, and to a tittle, that farrago of Wittenburg, 
Geneva, and Zurich theology, which constitutes evangelical 
Church-of-Englandism! How lucky! How true? 

But now comes the crowning scene. He was not poisoned 
with the others; no, because he wanted to have a poisoning 
“ fit of his own.” It might have been useful then to the com- 
munity ; there would have been an ostensible reason for it. 
But now that all is over, and no one any longer suspects him, 
the monks,—we must suppose merely for the humour of the 
thing,—determine to get rid of him in the same way. One 
evening, after supper, he is seized with frightful spasms in 
the stomach. This and other symptoms led him to suspect 
the cause of his illness. Wherefore, upon seeing the monks 
come about him, he exclaimed, “ you have your revenge,” &c. 
He is asked to go to confession, but he is too much of a Pro- 
testant for that, and refuses. Whereupon he is duly exorcised 
as possessed! (Every Catholic knows that this can never be 
done, and never is done, without express leave from the 
bishop.) After some other struggles, a physician arrives, 
who is evidently in the secret, for he brings his medicine with 
him, which turns out to be only another dose of poison 
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Still he is a match for this, and insists upon having his own 
physician, Dr. Riccardi, called in. Now, if the monks had 
poisoned him, and intended to kill him, it does not seem very 
likely that they will call in a man to snatch their victim from 
their deadly grasp, and to detect their villainous design. Nor 
is it probable that they will take care.to leave the remains of 
the poison in the phial on the table. However, they do both. 
Dr. Riccardi comes, and finds the poison, examines it, shud- 
ders, utters “a mysterious and significant ‘ah!’” and—throws 
it out of the window! He then some way or other prepares 
another medicine, &c., and restores him. And after this, 
Ciocci is not only left unmolested, but is sent out in a carriage, 
and quite indulged. He lets his mother know, by a letter, 
that he has been poisoned, and she (who is everywhere spoken 
of as most affectionate) replies by exhorting him to patience ! 
Will any mother believe this? He now receives the minor 
orders. 

We are almost weary, we fear our readers are quite so, 
with following the steps of this foolish young man in his 
egoistical narrative. But it is better to finish the subject at 
once; and, therefore, we pray our readers to bear with us, 
while we touch summarily on a few more points. His 
mother, who could have done the thing just as well or better 
at any previous time, now gets him to write a memorial to 
the “Congregation of Bishops and Regulars,” praying for the 
declaring of his vows, null and void. The Bh senaacs, em read 
aloud by the secretary of the congregation, and he is per- 
mitted to support the prayer of his petition. His proceedings 
“were the general topic of conversation in Rome.” (p. 90.) 
Yet we have not found any one who heard of them; while 
persons high in ecclesiastical dignity and office there at that 
time, assure us that they never heard them mentioned. But 
the superiors, “counselled by the woljfish heart enclosed in 
their breasts, assumed towards him the conduct of lambs.” 
Then comes a digression about Unity, because “unity being 
the boasted palladium of the Romish Church, it is necessa 
that she should see how weak is her battle-steed, her rane 
nerable Achilles.” (p. 92.) ‘This is classical with a vengeance! 
The whole of this portion of his history, as every other part, 
exhibits what is at the heart of all, the importance of the 
writer. Here he is struggling, single-handed, against a 
powerful religious body, the superiors of which are now at 
his feet, most humbly gracious to him; all Rome is ringing 
with his name; all its great inen, the saintly Del Bufalo, the 
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pious Palotti, the eloquent Finetti, come to wrestle with the 
youthful champion, but in vain. Only one thing more is 
wanted—the notice and sympathies of royalty. ‘These are 
soon procured. The good old dowager queen of Sardinia 
comes twice to the monastery, and is “informed of his 
mournful history ;” of course by himself. But this only gives 
occasion for a disgusting outburst against her and all Italian 
princes, in which figures this most humane sentence: “Groans 
are a pleasing harmony to Italian sovereigns,” &c. Alas! 
that the spirit of vanity should have so prevailed over the 
spirit of truth. 

However, after a long suspense, the decision has to be 
given on his petition, backed by his charges against the order. 
We cannot stop to mark a number of inconsistencies which 
will at once strike any one acquainted with the forms of pro- 
cedure at Rome, in ecclesiastical congregation, enough to 
convince us of the untruthfulness of the narrative. The 
decision, as given by him, we unhesitatingly pronounce un- 
truce. It was, according to him, as follows: “ That the mo- 
nastic profession was null, that he was at liberty to lay aside 
the Cistercian habit and to return to live freely in the bosom 
of his family. But let it be known, was continued, that he is 
prohibited from marrying ; though a secular, he must remain a 
colibat, like the Knights of Malta!” Well may Ciocci ex- 
claim, “behold the wisdom of justice! the infallibility of 
a pope.” (p. 98.) For we have no difficulty in declaring, 
that such a rescript never issued from any congregation 
at Rome. Why did not Mr. Ciocci give us the original, 
or a literal translation of it? There are two ways of 
dealing with liberation from the monastic state,— by 
declaring the vows null, and by secularization. In the 
former case, the prohibition to marry is absurd and inpos- 
sible—it is a contradiction in terms. The annulling of the 
vow of chastity signifies that the person may marry. In 
the latter the person is transferred from the regular to 
that of the secular clergy, with the clause “servata tamen 
substantia votorum.” In other words, the vows are affirmed, 
and only a change of state is permitted, for motives of con- 
science or convenience. Let the reader consult any Catholic 
theologian on vows, and he will see the truth of our state- 
ment. If, therefore, a clause analogous to that given by 
Ciocci was added to the rescript, it is a proof that his vows 
were held good, and a lie was given, after ten months’ trial 
and deliberation, to his accusation against the monks, of 
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having used fraud and violence. We say a clause analogous 
to what he gives; because the flourish about the Knights of 
Malta is a pure and puerile invention of his own, nor is ever 
such an expression, as “he is forbidden to marry,” introduced 
into such documents. 

One must come to a very satisfactory conclusion as to the 
good-nature and easy-heartedness of the monks. For imme- 
diately after this occurrence, they select him to the honour of 
holding a public disputation on philosophy ; yes, the moment 
after he had publicly accused them to the cardinals and pope 
of being poisoners, and of every other crime, and after they 
had retorted on him that he was “a heretic, insolent to supe- 
riors, negligent in psalmody,” &. What a spell he must 
have held over them,—no, it is clear that the Cistercian body 
could not live without him, even though now, by the rescript 
above quoted, they could justly and rightly have ejected him 
and sent him home. Nay, they now even want the young 
heretic to go on with theology. To-day poisoned, to-morrow 
eagerly wanted to study ! 

Another persecution now comes, and another petting,—a 
new bubble, and a new bursting of it. His young companions 
are drafted off to Santa Croce, and he is told that in order to 
go with them, he must sign a retractation of his application 
to the congregation of bishops and regulars. He refused. 
“¢Very well,’ the superior replied, with that horrid grin 
which adapts itself so well to the lips and physiognomy of 
tyrants, ‘very well, you show you are as stubborn as an old 
man’” (the superior was one himself), “*‘and therefore you 
must remain with them.’” He “did not at that moment, 
understand the malignity and cruelty of this new species 
of torture:” neither, we own, do we now. For the result of 
this terrible persecution was, that he had three furnished 
rooms allotted him to live in, a young man appointed to 
wait on him, good cheer, the affection of the old men, and the 
office of librarian. So ended this terrible trial. 

He was, however, determined to run his head against 
something else; and therefore goes to a Jesuit to get him to 
take his part. There is a long history of his intrigues for 
the purpose; of his conferences with two cardinals; of his 
thoroughly putting himself again into hot water; and being 
sent to make a spiritual retreat in the Jesuits’ house of 
S. Eusebio. All these matters we must pass over, because 
Ciocci’s own showing puts him in the wrong. He tells us 
then that he was put into a close, dark room, barely large 
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enough to contain “a small hard bed—hard as the conscience 
of an inquisitor, a little table cut all over, and a dirty chair.” 
The window was shut, and barred with iron. His luggage 
was not admitted with him, and he had not the means of 
washing properly; so he never washed or combed himself 
for fifteen days or more. Fathers Rossini and Giuliani are 
represented as making terrible speeches and preaching long 
sermons to him; a skeleton is put on his table; a horrible 
picture was hung in his room; all which frightened him to 
death (because Romans are terribly afraid of hobgoblins!); 
then, worse than all, a discipline was laid on his bed; he 
was nearly starved to death; if he asked any one whom he 
met a civil question, he was answered, “ My son, think of 
hell!” or some such speech. ‘To all this, we have only one 
word to say; that we do not believe a syllable of it. We 
know that house, we know those men too well, not to feel 
assured that there can be no truth in it. 

A form of retractation was proposed to him; and on his 
refusal, he “expected to be conducted to the torture. When- 
ever J was taken,” thus he writes, “from my room to the 
chapel, I feared lest some trap-door should open beneath my 
feet; and therefore took great pains to tread in the footsteps 
of the Jesuit who preceded me. No one acquainted with the 
Inquisition will say that my precautions were needless. My 
imagination was so filled with the horrors of this place, that 
even in my short, interrupted, feverish dreams, I beheld 
daggers and ‘axes glittering around me; I heard the noise of 
the wheels; saw burning piles and heated irons,” &c. &c. &c. 
Very fine, Mr. Ciocci, but not true! and you know it too! 
No, no, the truth will come out. You know that you were 
no more in the Inquisition at S. Eusebio than you were in 
your own convent. You know that the Holy Office is by the 
colonnade of St. Peter’s, and that S. Eusebio is two miles 
off, beyond Sta. Maria Maggiore. You know that if you 
had been wanted for business belonging to the Inquisition, it 
is not to a house of retreat that you would have been taken. 
A coach could have taken you to one place as easily as to 
the other, or removed you from one to the other. You talk 
of being a victim of the Inquisition, and you have no more 
been in it than we have. But here we will put you to the 
test, even as Maria Monk was; and, like her’s, your “nar- 
rative” will break down. Hear, then, our proposal. There 
are plenty of English gentlemen going to Rome this winter ; 
there are many there already. Choose any one that you 
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please, and we will pledge ourselves that he shall be permitted 
to search the house from garret to cellar, and measure the 
thickness of the walls, aided by an architect; and see whether 
there be even a possibility of trap-doors, &c., or any single 
arrangement that could warrant your pretence of its being 
an inquisition, or anything like one. The house belonged 
to the Irish Augustinians before it was converted to its 
present holy purpose of a house for spiritual exercises, and 
is totally unlike what you represent it. There are plenty of 
persons now in England and Ireland, noble and simple, who 
have gone through the course of spiritual retreat there, and 
will bear witness to the untruth of your statements. 

We next have a concluding scene, of three Jesuits sitting 
at a table, immoveable, who threatened him with death, if 
he did not sign his recantation. Everything persuaded him 
that “these bloody men were firmly bent on his extermina- 
tion,” and he signed the paper. This is the Inquisition, we 
suppose; but Mr. Ciocci knows perfectly well that there was 
no such thing there, and that three, or three hundred Jesuits 
can form no tribunal. The whole story is as true as the 
Arabian Nights. 

We reach at last the final period of Mr. Ciocci’s history. 
He falls in with two English gentlemen, one at least a clergy- 
man, who persuade him to fly from Rome. Now we do not 
deny this fact, nor the reality of his flight; but it is worth 
while, in order to shew the credit whichthe writer deserves, to 
look at some of his statements. It will be seen how, even 
in relating a true event, he cannot tell it truly. 

He goes into the library, after some absence, on Easter 
Monday, and finds, why or wherefore we cannot see, that the 
floor has been covered with fragments of his papers, torn 
wantonly in pieces. Now if people wanted to destroy his 
manuscripts, we cannot see why they should litter the floor 
with them, instead of carrying them away and burning them. 
However, this is so, and he determines to quit Rome. He 
fixes his departure for Thursday. That same Monday he 
goes to Santa Croce, to see his friends. As he returned 
home, he thought he would return by the Church of S¢. 
Gregory, “at that time gorgeously decorated for the solemni- 
zation of the festival of the saint.” ‘The Pope was there, as he 
generally is on St. Gregory’s day, he having been a monk of 
that house. Another scene takes place, but we pass it by. 
On Tuesday he visits his family ; on Wednesday he took 
leave of the monks, &c. That evening, as far as we can 
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gather, he went to the house of his friend, and put on his 
disguise of a servant, He started from Rome, we must sup- 
pose, next day, and was two days on his journey to Civita- 
vecchia, (though certainly the usual time is one.) He 
remains four days at Civita-vecchia, and embarks for Leghorn. 
His flight (from Rome) we are told took place on the thir- 
teenth of March. . 

Now let us put these dates together, 

Easter Monday, in 1842, fell on March the twenty-eighth. 

The Thursday following was consequently the thirty-first. 

Yet Ciocei visited the library on Laster Monday, and left 
the following Thursday, and that was the thirteenth. 

Again, St. Gregory's day is the twelfth of March, and in 
that year fell on Saturday before Passion Sunday, and was 
kept on that day. Yet Ciocci, on Monday the twenty-eighth, 
went to the church of St. Gregory, for his festival ! 

These chronological matters may be trifles in themselves, 
but they shew the accuracy of the writer, Some of these 
statements must be false. 

At length he reaches London; and we are prepared to 
declare that what he has written in this part of his narrative 
is false, and can be contradicted in the most positive manner. 
He writes, * This quiet soon met with an interruption, in the 
form of a call from Dr. Baldacconi.” Now, so far from this 
being the case, Ciocci was the first to call on that rev. gen- 
tleman, and, with tears in his eyes, made himself known as 
“an apostate,” and promised to return to Rome. Every con- 
versation which he relates as held with that gentleman, he is 
prepared to assert is most false. Mr. C. pretends that he 
was quite a Protestant before he quitted Rome: why, then, 
did he go to mass, at the Sardinian chapel, on the 29th of 
June of that year, the feast of the holy apostles SS. Peter 
and Paul; and even go into the vestry, and speak with the 
priest there? No: here are points on which his statements 
can be flatly and clearly contradicted, and so enable us to 
judge on other matters. He tells us that he “could not stir 
from the hotel, without meeting now a Franciscan, a Do- 
minican, or a Jesuit, who, upon some pretence or other, sought 
to engage him in conversation.” (p. 183.) This is bringing 
his fictions too near home. ‘There is not, it is well known, a 
single Dominican or Franciscan in London, nor was there 
then; we would engage to prove an alibi for every one of 
those bodies in England. And if there had been, how would 
he have distinguished one from the other here ? 
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These are palpable untruths; and we have reserved one 
other clear one for the conclusion, though it will take us 
back to the early period of his life. He tells us that, after 
he had been five years with the Redemptorists, he “ was sent 
to the college of the Jesuits in Rome.” On being admitted, 
the rules of the establishment were read to him. (p. 8.) At 
p. 15, we find that he could not get certain books to read, 
unless secretly provided for him. Moreover, after four years, 
he writes to his mother, expressing his firm determination to 
stay no longer at college, and his ardent desire to return to 
the bosom of his family ; and, living at home, to frequent the 
schools of the Sapienza. (p. 16.) Now we would fain ask, 
what college was he in? For all this supposes his being an 
inmate of some establishment. Yet the Jesuits have no such 
college at Rome, except the Noble College, to which there is 
no appearance of Ciocci’s having been admitted. The Col- 
legio Romano, the schools of which he may have frequented, 
has no boarders, and admits only day-scholars, as the Sapienza 
does. We must therefore conclude, that even in so simple a 
matter as his place of education, Ciocci cannot tell us the 
simple truth. 

* Mentita est iniquitas sibi,” would be an appropriate motto 
for his book. It is a tissue of such improbabilities, incredi- 
bilities, contradictions, and clear untruths, as have not often 
been put together. We hope it will not be long before we 
have still stronger evidence to bring before the public. In 
the mean time, we have a right to call upon them to beware 
how they are imposed upon again, as they have been before, 
by narratives of “atrocities.” Let them suspend their judg- 
ment upon an accusation from a person of whose character 
they have no evidence. 

Yet we cannot but be consoled by one thing. While 
Ciocci pursues every religious and good point in the Catholic 
Church with his implacable hatred, while he spares no amount 
of spite, and obloquy to bring all that he once deemed sacred 
into contempt, his silence in many cases, and his positive tes- 
timony in others, must weigh much with impartial men, in 
favour of the monastic life. We have, indeed, insinuations, 
that monks serve mammon, that they lead effeminate lives 
(p. 147), that they live luxuriously (p. 109). But fortunately 
these are accusations which can be examined into and easily 
disproved: whereas the silence, throughout this wicked 
volume, of a single attempt to fasten upon any of the religi- 
ous orders, with which its author is at deadly feud, the 
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slightest suspicion of immoral principles or conduct (we use 
the terms as generally understood) must go far to form a 
strong argument in their favour. But more than this, in 
his attempt to ridicule, he has given the highest praise, and 
confirms the exalted view which many are beginning to take 
of Catholic education, and Catholic institutions. Let any 
one read what Mr. Ward has written in his Ideal of a Christian 
Church, on the wants of Protestant, and the superior advan- 
tages of Catholic, education. (pp. 260, 363, 371, &c.) How 
often does he enumerate as the most powerful means of train- 
ing to virtue, “ repeated meditation on such subjects as sin, 
death, and judgment to come,” daily examination, frequent 
confession, mortification, &c. Now, Ciocci bears witness to 
the practice of these things in his place of education from 
seven years of age. “Half an hour every morning was dedi- 
cated to the meditation of great and abstruse mysteries...... 
the subjects were generally chosen from the four last things 
—death, judgment, hell, heaven.” (p. 5.) Now, indeed, he 
thinks he “ might, with infinitely more comfort to himself” 
(has Protestantism taught him that comfort is the criterion of 
right?) “have been enjoying his repose in bed.” Once a 
week, he frequented confession and communion; and he was 
frequently, even at that early age, enjoined the practice of 
mortification. ‘ It was also frequently suggested to me,” he 
adds, after enumerating other penitential prescriptions, which 
we fear become hispresent state more than his boyhood, “ that 
I should, at breakfast or at dinner, leave a portion of food 
untouched, and that I should at times abstain from those 
amusements most congenial to my lively disposition, in order 
that I might, /by such acts of self-denial, acquire command 
over my appetites and desires. Sacrifices of this nature are 
called by the friars in Italy, ‘Flowers whose odour is agree- 
able to Mary.’” (p. 7.) Is this meant for ridicule? For our 
parts, we care not by what name such sacrifices are called,— 
‘a rose by any other name would smell as sweet.” No one 
with true religious feeling will gainsay that the training of a 
youth in such early sacrifices, and in the acquisition of 
mastery over his appetites, must be pleasing to Gop, and is 
utting him on that right way, from which, when he is old, 
it will be well if he do not depart. 
We now close the volume for the present. That. we shall 
soon be able to give more pointed and authentic contradiction 
to many of its statements, we have no doubt. 
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Indeed, even after most of this article was in type, and the 
first portion of it printed, we have been able to examine 
another of Ciocci’s statements, and find it false. The name 
of the arch-plotter in dispersing the young university troop, 
and in kidnapping Ciocci, Father Braudi, sounded to us new. 
We have, therefore, searched through the printed catalogues 
of the Roman Province of the Society of Jesus for the years 
1836, 1837 and 1838, in which every member's name is given. 
The result is that no such Jesuit as Father Braudi is foupd in 
any of them at Rome, or elsewhere ; and, as we firmly believe, 
no such person was in existence. This is enough to throw 
discredit on that tale, and, in fact, on the whole book. 

But as it is, and in the absence of much information which 
we expect, we did not wish to allow the present Number to 
appear, without some contradiction to the impudent untruths 
contained in this work. This has been attended with some 
delay in the time of publication, which we are sure our readers 
will excuse in consideration of the motive. 

If in what we have written there shall appear to have been 
severity and harshness, we may fairly say that we have been 
compelled to employ them. It is in itself'a severe duty to 
have to lay bare deceit and imposture; nor can it well be 
done with gentle words and soothing speeches. But let our 
writing have only its desired effect, let it begin to strip the 
bandage from the eyes of Mr. Ciocci’s supporters and en- 
couragers, let him feel the first tinge of shame upon his cheek, 
and consider it as the precursor of yet deeper confusion ; let 
him ponder on the truthful adage, “melius est relinquere 
quam relinqui,” the sure fate of most who have preceded him ; 
and perhaps his heart may warm again towards his ancient 
mother, whose arms are ever open to receive again the most 
erring and sinful of her children. The gate of repentance 
(the gate of Peter) is never closed, day or night, in the city 
of God. At whatever hour the prodigal returns, he will find 
- way open, and at it an ever ready welcome, to his Father’s 

ouse, 








NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


A Guide to the Blackwater in Munster. By J. R. O’Flanegan, 
Esq. London: 1844. 
Ir is very easy to perceive, by the title of this work, what a “terra 
incognita” Ireland is to the great majority of the English public. 
What would be thought of a tourist on the Rhine, were he to tell 
his readers that that river was in Germany ; or the Danube, that 
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it was a river of Austria. While an Irish tourist thinks himself 
bound to tell his unenlightened, or his careless readers, that the 
Blackwater, one of the loveliest and finest rivers of the kingdom, is 
situated in the province of Munster. And a fine and beautiful river 
it is, as ever attracted the steps of tourist or traveller. In a course 
of more than seventy miles, it is one unbroken succession of scenes 
of the most varied and picturesque beauty; and if it had been any 
where but in Ireland, would have long since attracted visitors from 
every kingdom of Europe. It is withal ennobled by associations 
of deep historical interest. By its banks, Sir Walter Raleigh mused 
and meditated, and even the very room may still be visited, where 
he planned and brooded over many a scheme of wild and desperate 
adventure. The garden is still pointed out, where that root was 
first planted, which has since become the food of millions. By its 
murmuring waters, Spenser conjured up many a bright form of 
poetic excellence; and the reader of his pages must be, ere now, 
familiar at least, by name, with 


“ Swift Auniduff, which of the Englishmen 
Is named Blackwater.” 


If the tourist should prove one for whom the fame and traditions of 
Ireland possess an interest, when she was an island of saints and 


scholars, he will be gratified with a visit to the spot where Carthagh, 
the sainted bishop of Lismore, diffuse1 around him the odour of 
sanctity, and the light of knowledge to the multitude, that thronged 
to hear him from every province of the west. Every castle that 
stands upon its banks, and every ruined abbey that looks out from 
the overhanging foliage, and every blue hill that lends its charm 
to the landscape, is one of interest to the historian, the poet, 
and the Christian. And the public should feel grateful to Mr. 
O’Flanegan for the clever and attractive manner in which he has 
brought these varied beauties before it in the present volume. 
Those who have travelled over this fairy ground, will have all their 
pleasant recollections renewed in the perusal of this delightful and 
instructive book. And those who have never seen, and yet purpose 
visiting the reality of what is there described, should, above all 
things, peruse it, and carry it with them as their travelling com- 
panion. It will make every jutting headland in the river be viewed 
with more pleasure, and every frowning battlement eloquent with 
recollections of the past. 

The author has evinced, by his varied learning and accurate 
local information, that he was fully qualified for the work he has 
undertaken. He has played as a boy on its banks, and whilom too 
has disported himself in its crystal stream; he has thought and 
studied, aye, and hunted too, he tells us, by its waters; and he 
has brought with him to the execution of his self-imposed task, the 
enthusiasm of an early love. This makes us value it the more, 
There is a freshness and a buoyancy of feeling about it which re- 
minds us of the bright dreams and sunny pleasures of our youth, 
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and which makes us linger over its lines, as if each sentence gave 
expression to some fond memory of the past. The work is em- 
bellished with numerous illustrations in the best style of wood- 
engraving, in perfect keeping with the very creditable manner in 
which the work is executed. ‘The present work had its origin in 
the following circumstances, we quote the author’s words,—“ At 
a meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
held at Cork in August 1843, the author read a paper on the 
statistics of the River Blackwater, the object of which was to aid 
the laudable endeavours of the Earl of Mountcashel, and Sir Richard 
Musgrove, in rendering this beautiful river available for the pur- 
poses of inland navigation. The essay having met the approval of 
the meeting, the author was solicited to extend his enquiries; and 
embodying the substance of the essay, to prepare the present work, 
for the use of strangers visiting the picturesque district of the 
Blackwater.” 

The Blackwater is navigable from Youghal to Cappoquin, a dis- 
tance of sixteen miles. A small steamer plies daily between these 
towns. From the latter place to Femoy, it may be rendered navigable 
for small boats alone at a very inconsiderable expense. Since the 
publication of this work, the Duke of Devonshire has made a sacri- 
fice of no less than £700 a year, to forward this great national 
object, by consenting to the removal of a weir in the neighbour- 
hood of Lismore, that obstructed the navigation of the river. If 
this example was more generally followed by those interested in 
the improvement of the locality, this noble river would be more 
useful to themselves, and more creditable to the country than it is 
in its present condition. We think that the publication of the pre- 
sent work, will contribute, in a considerable degree, to forward this 
important object ; and that besides its utility to the tourist and the 
traveller, it will render good and substantial service to the public. 


Ireland and the Irish during the Repeal Year, 1843; from the 
German of Herr J. Venedey. Translated, and with Notes, by 
William Bernard Maccabe, Esq. Dublin: 1844. 


Tuts stirring volume is an evidence of the interest with which our 
affairs are regarded on the Continent, and especially in that country 
where public opinion, so long suppressed, like a walled-up torrent, 
has begun to give indications of an approaching outburst, which it 
is not easy to mistake. It is a translation of the second of two 
volumes upon Ireland, published this spring, by M. Venedey, a 
native of Cologne ; who visited this country during the summer of 
1843, and returned to prepare his two volumes for the Easter fair. 
The first, a hasty, and, though well-meant, not very profound or 
accurate sketch of Irish history, is judiciously passed over by the 
translator, who confines himself entirely to the second; in which 
the author relates his impressions of what he saw and heard during 
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the bustling months of his Irish tour. Never had tourist a more 
exciting period to record. His opportunities appear to have been 
very considerable, and he used them with very great industry, and 
certainly in an honest and candid spirit. His notes, of course, are 
not very profound, nor does he often go far below the surface ; but 
they evince a great deal of good feeling ; and while his style wears 
a certain air of flippant self-reliance, his reflections are generally 
those of a thoughtful and benevolent mind. 

We have received the work at so late a period, that it is not 
possible for us to dwell upon it at such length as, under other cir- 
cumstances, we should have desired. Of the translation and notes, 
we cannot speak too highly. The style is vigorous and racy, with- 
out a single taint of German idiom; and there are some passages 
straggling and mystical enough in the original, of which the trans- 
lator has made more than we thought it possible to make. We 
perceive too that he has had the good taste and good feeling to 
omit a few extremely offensive and uncalled-for expressions,—one 
of them especially, pits auribus offensiva, by which the original 
work, otherwise excellent, is deformed. 

We can find space but for one little picture: but if there be any 
one so insensible to simple beauty as, after he has gazed upon it, to 
rest till he shall have mastered the whole volume, we could not 
hope to please him, though we were to extract almost without limit. 
It is from the account of the monster meeting at Dundalk, and 
though a slight sketch, displays the hand of a master :— 

* At length the procession moved on, and in a few moments 
afterward O’Connell’s carriage, drawn by four horses, was seen 
turning into the town. O’Connell stood erect in the carriage and 
saluted the people on all sides, whilst in every glance of his eye 
there was triumph and the exhilarating feelings of joy. And 
wherefore should there not? Who could, ashe, this day say—‘I 
AM THE MAN—Daniel O’Connell ?’ 

“JT have often seen many princes and royal personages make 
their solemn entrées into my own old Cologne and other places, but 
all was as ‘child’s play’ to that which now presented itself to my 
view. The streets were so full, that there was no longer left the 
possibility of walking in them. All were either borne or pushed 
forward. I had a bird’s eye view of the entire scene; I looked 
down upon it, and could behold nought but heads—not even the 
shoulders of the men were visible. Never did I see anything like 
to this, and never did I hear anything like to that prolonged, that 
never-ending ‘hurra for O’Connell—hurra for the Liberator.’ He 
stopped before the house where I was—he descended from his car- 
riage, and oh! miracle of miracles! a large broad path was instantly 
opened for him in that dense crowd, which as instantly closed again 
behind him, when he had passed. Yes, I could not but feel that I 
saw, as if before me, the passage of Moses through the Red Sea! 
It was represented to the very life. 
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“While I was engaged reflecting upon this wondrous spectacle, I 
beheld another, and one that was still more beautiful. In the very 
centre of that closely-pressed, that jammed-together throng, I ob- 
served one small point unoccupied, which always came nearer and 
nearer towards the house. What, I asked, can that be? or why is 
there that little spot left free? The riddle was soon explained— 
the mystery was speedily unravelled; for in the centre of that un- 
occupied space I beheld—a cripple! I love the Irish people; but 
never did I in my life behold anything which so much entitles them 
to the love, the admiration, and the respect of every philanthropic, 
of every feeling, of every honest heart, as this—making a space, and 
giving free room to the helpless, pithless cripple, in a crowded mul- 
titude, through which the strongest giant would in vain have 
struggled to force his way. Oh! yes, they are a good, a truly good 
people, these poor Irish !” 





[Note on Irish MSS.] 


As an evidence of the reviving spirit for the encouragement 
of our national literature, to which we referred in our last 
number, we deem it right to give publicity to the following 
Report of the Royal Irish Academy. We have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that the work is a national one. The balance 
of the purchase money which remains unsubscribed is com- 
paratively small; and we feel assured that there are many of 
our readers to whom it is only necessary to explain the nature 
of the collection which it is thus intended to secure for the 
public, in order to enlist their warm and active co-operation 
in the work. 


“An Abstract of the Report of the Committee of Antiquities to the 
Council on the Irish MSS. of Messrs. Hodges and Smith.” 


“Messrs. Hodges and Smith’s Collection of MSS. consists of 
227 volumes, including upwards of 3,000 separate pieces, of which 
the names are indexed, and about 4,000 minor pieces included 
under general heads. 

“The Index and Catalogue Raisonné (the latter forming a folio 
of 769 pages) have been carefully drawn up by Mr. E. Curry, who 
is at present employed in executing a similar work for the academy. 

“The Vellum Manuscript, known as the Leabhar-na-Huidhre, is 
the most ancient in the collection. From internal evidence, the 
date of the compilation of this exceedingly curious volume is fixed 
at the end of the eleventh, or early part of the twelfth century, 
and some idea of the value attached to it by its possessors may be 
formed from the fact, that the siege of Sligo, carried on by O’Don- 
nell in a.p. 1470, was undertaken chiefly for the purpose of recover- 
ing this book, and the Leabhar Gearr, or Short Book, from the 
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O’Connors, to whom they had been given in ransom of O’Dogherty 
and the son of O’Donnell’s chief poet. 

“The next piece, in point of antiquity, is a copy of the ancient 
Dictionary, known as Cormac’s Glossary, transcribed anterior to 
the close of the fourteenth century, and (with the exception per- 
haps of the imperfect copy in the Bodleian Library) the oldest 
known copy extant. 

“Cormac, to whom this very interesting compilation is attri- 
buted, flourished in the ninth century. The work exhibits an ac- 
quaintance with the Irish, Latin, Greek, Anglo-Saxon, Danish and 
Welsh languages, and preserves some words of the lost language of 
the Picts. It is generally believed to be the work of the learned 
prelate whose name it bears, and may perhaps be regarded as of 
equal curiosity with the more celebrated, but less ancient Glossary 
of Aelfric. 

“The medical and botanical MSS. in this collection, are chiefly 
compilations of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. They give 
a highly interesting view of the state of medical knowledge under 
the old system of hereditary professions. One of them appears to 
have been the Text Book of the O’Lees, hereditary physicians to 
the O’Flaherties, and was long celebrated as the subject of a fiction, 
which represented it to have been brought originally from the 
enchanted island of O'Brasil. 

“ With the exception of Leabhar-na-Huidre, and the medical and 
botanical tracts above mentioned, the collection consists mainly of 
compilations and original compositions of the last century. But 
with respect to the antiquity and value of the MSS. so preserved, 
their actual age affords no criterion; thus, Mr. O’Donovan’s 
transcript of the Book of Feenagh, though made so recently as 
A.D. 1828, contains poems ascribed with every appearance of 
truth to Flann of Monaster-Boyce, who lived in the eleventh, and 
to Benignus, the disciple of Patrick, who lived in the sixth 
century. The same remark applies to almost all the compilations 
in the collection, in which are generally mingled pieces of the 
most various dates and subjects; of these, several are the works 
of professed compilers, attached to particular families, as No. 178, 
a thick volume, compiled in 1746, by James Maguire, from the 
earliest writings of the O’Clerys, &c., illustrative of the family 
history of the Maguires and other Fermanagh families. No. 207. 
A transcript, by John Murphy, of Rahinch, in 1744, of the work 
of Daniel O’Gara, who appears to have been, in like manner, 
attached to the family of O’Hara, and whose collection embraces 
several poems relating to many of the chief families both of South 
and North Munster, as well as of Sligo and Tyrconnell. No. 200. 
A transcript, made in 1706-9, by John Stack, from the Book of 
O’Bruodar, a retainer of the Fitzgeralds of Desmond, originally 
compiled in 1682-92, and being perhaps the most interesting of this 
class, of which we enumerate only the most remarkable. No. 201 
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is a compilation transcribed within the last ten years by John 
O’Clery, senior, of Dublin, the direct descendant of the famous 
Peregrine O’Clery, the chief of the Four Masters, and contains a 
great number of exceedingly curious genealogical, historical, and 
romantic pieces. 

“As it would be inappropriate, however, to specify each work 
of the collection in this manner, we proceed to give the following 
general synopsis of the subjects embraced in the collection, which, 
for convenience sake, we take up in the order of historical, ro- 
mantic, and lyrical compositions. 

“In civil history, the collection embraces a vast number of 
genealogies and family affiliations, which are brought down to 
within a very short distance of the present time, and form the most 
valuable and complete genealogical library of the native Irish 
families that is known to exist. 

“ There are several copies of Dr. Keating’s History of Ireland, 
and poems by him on various subjects, historical, political, and 
religious. 

“‘ There are various transcripts from the Book of Conquests, the 
Book of Munster or Leabhar Oiris, the Book of Lismore, and 
several other historical books still existing ; besides extracts from 
the now lost Leabhar Gearr or Short Book, and Leabhar Buidhe 
or Yellow Book of Slane, and from the still more ancient lost Book 
of Dromsneachta. 

“To the ecclesiastical writer, this collection supplies several 
original lives of Irish saints, which are not only of great value as 
ascertaining early topography, but also showing the state of mental 
advancement of the times in which they were written. 

“Tt is difficult to separate the early history from the early 
romance of any country; and there is unquestionably much histo- 
rical material in the section of romance, embracing a great variety 
of poems, which may be classed as Pagan, Finian, or purely fabulous. 

“The three most famous romantic tales of the native Irish from 
a very early age, are considered to be the following, viz.: The 
Death of the Sons of Usneach, ‘The Metamorphosis of the Children 
of Lir, and The Death of the Sons of Turion; in all which the 
events are laid in Pagan times. These, as well as several other 
remarkable romantic tales and poems concerning the Pagan Tuath 
de Danaan, are among the collection; and although there is no 
reason to attribute any of them to the very ages to which they 
refer, it is not to be doubted that they are among the older tra- 
ditions of the Irish, a people whose love of tradition is proverbial, 
and who, longer than any other in Europe, have retained their 
primitive manners. 

“The Finian Romances of this collection constitute by far the 
most complete series of these pieces with which we are acquainted; 
the total number preserved is upwards of one hundred, relating 
principally to the ancient names of a great variety of districts and 
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places, with the accounts of battles, hunting matches, adventures, 
&c., which led to their respective denominations. These would 
supply a great part of the deficiency in The Book of Lismore, at 
present in the Academy. We are not aware of the existence of 
any equally authentic and voluminous collection of these remark- 
able compositions. 

“The purely fabulous poems and tales (of which there is a con- 
siderable number) are, of course, inferior in value to those from 
which historical facts or analogies may be collected. Still it is 
impossible to say what pieces may eventually prove to be of this 
comparatively worthless character, inasmuch as the labours of other 
societies are daily bringing to light numbers of similar compositions 
of other nations, among which many of the more marked charac- 
teristics of Irish compositions are strikingly observable, and which 
may reasonably be expected to develop still further analogies as 
they proceed. 

“ These remarks are applicable equally to the lyrical portion of 
the collection, and particularly to that large class devoted to the 
politics so popular among the native Irish during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, but which, we trust, may now be regarded 
as merely matters of history. The great exertions that have been, 
and are now, making in other parts of the empire to preserve the 
songs and ballads expressive of the popular feeling of those times, 
are well known, and we need do no more than refer to the ardour 
with which Sir Walter Scott devoted himself to the preservation of 
every fragment of this kind, to justify us in expressing a hope, that 
if the academy should now prevent the dispersion of these relics, 
their efforts will not be unappreciated by that large class of the 
community, whose tastes have been so strongly influenced by the 
writings and example of that illustrious man. 

‘“‘ Another considerable division of the lyrical pieces of the col- 
lection, comprises the elegies of the professed poets on the deaths of 
members of their respective patrons’ families. The number of 
pieces of this description is considerable, upwards of a hundred, 
some of them are extremely ancient, and all particularly interesting, 
from their allusions to the domestic habits and local superstitions of 
our native great families. ‘The remainder of the lyrical collection 
(including nearly a hundred songs ascribed to Carolan) is of a mis- 
cellaneous character—amatory, satirical, descriptive, and humorous. 

‘‘ Besides these there are several lexicons and glossaries of the 
Irish language, of which we have already noticed a copy of Cormac’s 
Glossary, as remarkable for its antiquity, and in addition would 
desire to specify Nos. 153 and 156, copies of the glossary of old 
Irish terms, compiled by the distinguished chief of the Four 
Masters in 1643.” 
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